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See page 32 
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JACKET 


A MAN WILL WARM UP 
to this Sensible 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 































yee a Buck Skein is only four dollars and fifty cents, 
but it isn’t only a jacket you’re giving a man on Christ- 
mas morning. For many a morning after, yes and many a 
year, Buck Skein will mean kindly warmth in the wind- 
Swept marshes. You are giving an “insurance policy” 
against Wind, Snow and Rain. 

My new and improved double-weight Buck Skein is woven 
so tight, that it imprisons the natural heat of your body. 
The big collar can be turned up like a muffler; the cuffs 
are adjustable, two big over-sized flap-pockets; buttons 
stick to their post; the wool belt snaps back into shape 
after every washing; color, Buck Skin Tan or Elephant Grey. 
Buck Skein is as tough as saddle-leather but smooth as 
velvet. Get Buck Skein as grimy and spotted as you like— 
then launch it in soap and water and it will retain its 
leathery texture and fast color. 

YOUR MONEY BACK if Buck Skein fades, shrinks o1 
loses its suede-like texture when rubbed and scrubbed in the 
tub. A Money Back Gold Bond Guarantee tags along 
with every Jacket. 





I am putting my Buck Skein 
Jacket in a Christmas package 
for the holidays. With a printed 
Christmas card, ribbon, holly 
and everything Yuletide. Buck 
Skein is a swell Christmas 
present to give anyone—yes 
even yourself, 

Make sure, very sure, that your 
dealer gives you the genuine 
Buck Skein. Look at the label. 
If he is all sold out, mail me 
your order, either with a money 
order for $4.50 or, if you pre- 
fer, parcel post C.O.D. I'll prepay the carrying 
charges myself. As my Christmas present I'll 
send you a FREE copy of my book—“The 
Freezing of Purple Nate”—a tale of hot love in 
the frozen Yukon. 


ae) 


" BUCKNTAKEIN 


& 





Merrily Yours, 


Duck S tien Te 


P.S. If you do not wish to cut this page turn to Page 49, please. 
a Te ee a A Ee ee ee ee ee eT OO ee 0 ee ee ee 
BUCK SKEIN JOE, care Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers, S 
Dept. C1, 40 Worth Street, New York City. 
Send the Buck Skein Jacket at the new low price and Free copy of “Purple Nate 
Check here—Parcel Post C.O.D. [] Enclose Money Order for $4.50 [_] 
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Keep his head up 





and we'll all come through! 
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You recognize this man. He lives in your 
own town, not far from you... 

Though faced with unemployment, he is 
combating adversity with courage. He has 
retreated step by step, but fighting. He has 
spread his slender resources as far as they 
will go. 

This winter he and his family will need 
your help. 

There are many other heads of families 
much like him in the United States. This 
winter all of them will need the help of their 
more fortunate neighbors. 

This is an emergency. It is temporary. 
But it exists. It must be met with the hope- 
fulness and resource typical of American con- 
duct in emergencies. 

Be ready! Right now in every city, town 
and village, funds are being gathered for 
local needs—through the established welfare 
and relief agencies, the Community Chest, 
or special Emergency Unemployment Com- 
mittees ... 

The usual few dollars which we regularly 
give will this year not be enough. Those of 
us whose earnings have not been cut off can 
and must double, triple, quadruple our con- 
tributions. 

By doing so we shall be doing the best 
possible service to ourselves. All that Amer- 
ica needs right now is courage. We have 
the resources. We have the man _ power. 
We have the opportunity for world leader- 
ship. 

Let’s set an example to all the world. Let’s 
lay the foundation for better days that are 
sure to come: 


The President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief 


Wattm $- 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 


Committee on Mobilisation of Relief Resources 





OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 
The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is 
non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local 
welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local 
needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program, including 
this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee 
without cost. 
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“Fishing for sailfish is the noblest sport there is and seeing the fish 
break water is one of the most thrilling sights which is afforded the 
fisherman,’’ says Lawrence Richey, Secretary to President Hoover, 
after his experience with salt water fishing in Panama Bay. 

Anyone who has ever played one of these great game fish of the 
salt water will certainly agree with Mr. Richey. 

In landing the two sailfish shown here he used the new Pflueger 
ATLAPAC—king of salt water reels for taking any kind of 
heavy game fish. To use the Pflueger ATLAPAC is a revelation. Its 
dependable construction and up-to-date conveniences respond to 
every wish of the fisherman. 

Spend a few days salt water fishing this season. Before going, 
call on your local sporting goods dealer. Ask to see the Pflueger 
ATLAPAC Reel. No doubt your dealer can also give you other 
interesting information on salt water fishing. 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle is known by the company it keeps. Built 
from the experience of three generations. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Dept. F-1 E. A. Pflueger, President Akron, Ohio 


Let Us Send You the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


You will like this book. Contains exactly what you 
desire to know about leading game fish. Their habits; 
where they may be found; their food value; heaviest 
fish on record caught; tackle recommended for 
catching, etc. Also a handy catalog of all leading 
Pflueger reels, baits, hooks, etc. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 

















“The fish stories told me down here come true—this is the 
life.’’—Lawrence Richey, Secretary to President Hoover. 





For all heavy salt water game fish 
Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 


Recognized by Leo sportsmen on all coasts as the leader of 
all finely constructed salt water reels. Sizes: 4/0 $65; 6,0 
$85; 9/0 $100. 


The angler’schoice. 
Level winding. 
Anti-back-lash. A | 
revelation in light 
weight construc- 
tion and line ca- 
pacity. Price $25. 





E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-1, Akron, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog con- 
taining information of special interest to anglers. 
UN ntitdesnaweckvakcisakdiuss tie 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


eS. Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
wild, virgin country. 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 


gg 
HOTEL | 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
DELMONICO serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


very reasonable rates. 

PARK AVENUE AT 59th Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 
LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q,, Canada 
NEW YORK | _ eek voijiaasindaaagaall 
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CANADIAN LANDS BEN JOHANSEN 
— ne Oe ee ADMIRAL BYRD’S Chief Mat d ice Pil 
eae ‘ * 1 5 e ate and Ic ilot 
A distinguished resi- tein invites han 
d f d bt a oF pc — | ood Sportsmen to join in 1932 Arctic Hunting 
c r ar 234 buys 100 acres wit! ouse Expedition. Polar Bear, Musk-Ox, Wal- 
ence tor 8 Gay or yeer, $495 buys 318 acres improved sea front rus, Seal. Write for details to 466 Senator 
. Our 15th annual list just issued in the form Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
conveniently located of a 20-page booklet describes the above x A 
t th d f and many other choice properties offered 
- e crossroads oO at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is | 
the full price asked, perfect be no pa OZARKS 
3 gage. Beautifully situated hunting and ’ FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing 
fashionable New York ing camps where there is real sport. Sum- hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 


mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 


it, y, vaca erm: a 
in Muskoka Highlands of Ontario and the frail pounry. yecation of permanent Rome 


$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HENRI C. PRINCE New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
General Manager British Columbia. Now is the time to invest HERMAN HUBBARD 








in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 


Small monthly ee a desired. — 
delay, write to-day for free booklet with 
full explanation. MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 
} TAX SALE SERVICE I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Can. respect, but will give you expression in my work 
: : “ that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
| ——- Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


ALASKA | 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A sportsman’s paradise for a twenty days’ — ] 


eS ft hunt of big game and for motion picture 
camera to secure the big Brown, Grizzly, 


Get Yours Next Spring in |} Glacier and Black Bears, Moose, Sheep, . 
Caribou, Black and Gray Timber Wolves. Are you taking advantage 


ALASKA §) 8° ’*con smuze case of this piRECTORY 




































































| 
Make plans now for a real hunt- % Ben Jackson McCarthy, Alaska | 
ing ty be the last American Frontier. * 
AE — a ye ig Spring. — For the past thirteen years our “Where 
w ld pam this aaa 4 all beasts! To Go” Department has been the most | 
o \ = extensive hunting and fishing resort di- 
ting org t 4 ht 
au North. paar hy Fy = WINTER IN CANADA rectory published in any magazine in 
No connection with any other group or individ- Spend a few weeks this winter in a real log AMERICA. 
eeypra aw cabin in the Canadian woods. Easy of access Are you taking advantage of these 
Velde evaltebte t spartemes. Cable Ad- over good trails from railway station. Winter pages and this service in finding a place | 
dress AGTA. |] rates as low as $15 monthly for first class cab- a age -_ = comp? , ie 
in. Photograph moose right in natural haunts. me SORSECIOR. GF ins proper Hines means he 
ALASKA GUIDES, INC. | Interesting beaver colonies within ten minutes =. gon Lg A by EA. _ 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska e walk camp door. Snowshoeing, skiing, etc. Ref- fits and competent guides. 
erence: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. | 

















ee M. U. BATES Box 1, Metagama, N. Ont. — 
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— we \YASSYS 
FOR SALE We “agli 
HUNTING PRESERVES wal —! Og 
South Carolina and Georgia | — Pick Your Choice 
. ” ¢ <i of Sport 
age of the best — ons te 4 in North Carolina 
in this section; old ante-bellum Big game of the coastal 
plantations, well stocked with deer, plains and mountains, 





waterfowl of the sound 
region, and upland game 
scattered throughout the 
State afford a variety of 
gunning for every type of 


turkey, quail and other small game. 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
| bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 




















hundred to twenty thousand acres, peur pelioae tae ee le\ 
| reasonably priced. Se found in North Car- WS 
| olina, Sy 
| SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. A regulated guide sys- Ww, . 
| Savannah eorgia tem, a hospitable people, 
| an inviting climate and & ZX 
| a varied topography as- Smeg 





sure the visitor of a 7 hb 
pleasant sojourn in the ZAQ4Z 


Old North State. For TT 


- : Up 
further information write 7 YY 
the Department of Con- ZN 


servation and Develop- NX 
ment, Raleigh, N. C. SN 
ao ~~ ZY 
SS 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


Square Deat Huntine Cius 
Can Take Few More Sportsmen 
100,000 acre preserve, well protected; game 
plentiful; fine open shooting; trained dogs and 
Indian guides available; fine club house; rates 
reasonable, Communicate 


J. S. LONGFELLOW 


$3,000 RING 
found in 


bath tub 


% ene departing guest was 
frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
ring lost—and he couldn’t wait ave never before opened my place to paying 
to look for it. With agony in +s but am now prepared to take up to six men 
his voice, he called the United anaénae” sea N.C. 


Manager. Three hours go by. 
“Ad PINE FOREST INN &#* 








3 As at ZZ 


on 
eS ( Vay) 


Lumberton, N. C. 











SIX A DAY 


I have 20,000 acres of really great quail, wild 
turkey, dove and woodcock shooting on the border 
line between North and South Carolina—and nine 
first class pointers and setters. 














The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the job. 
A wild idea—the Manager 





and Cottages—Open January 6 ’ 


pokes a flash-light down the is z 
bath tub drain—there’s a faint | > : toe eee » 
, are tape arrive, the | park of Excellent Quail and Dove Shooting. f 
tain gives up a $3,000 ring. '| long-leaf ‘ ; 
\| pine” Good Woodcock and Wild Turkey Hunting. 


4| eo Ae 


Another true story provin 
‘ y P & Every facility for hunters—good dogs, 
that United Managers do the | saddle horses, kennels for privately owned dogs. 











of impossible in finding lost ar- TWO EXCELLENT 18 HOLE GOLF COURSES—GRASS GREENS 
fe ticles. This extra service costs Automatic Fire Sprinklers Throughout Herbert Brewster, Manager 
the hotel money? Yes, but 
what of it. Extra service is NOTICE TO Florida T hootin 
— taken for granted at United SPORTSMEN orida iraps g 
Hotels, just like larger rooms Ten thousand acres as good quail Seer Sirian “The Pountain. ef 
ing, per dollar— and handy garage shooting as can be had in South Caro- oe eee er Pe ee ee 


lina. Can furnish everything, also ref- 
erence, 


S. E. NELSON 


| to 


me accommodations dent of the Spring Garden Ranch Trapshoot- 


ing Club at DeLeon Springs, Fla., for par- 
ticulars. 


FLORIDA HUNTING AND FISHING 








‘ Alcolu, S. C. 
Extra service at these 25 cet 


a UNITED HOTELS 








VIRGINIA HUNTING 
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ISH NEW YORK CITY'S on/y United . . .. The Roosevelt You are invited to enjoy Virginia’s best hunt- || /, Soend, your winter yecation in, famous “Bwance, River 
: he Benjami kli ing grounds. The most glorious trips available. OE. CS Sa6 See ee, eae a 
oe PHILADELPHIA, PA.....-+ The Benjamin Franklin ing . connecting rivers. Deer, quail, wild turkey, geese, ducks, 
ever? SEATTLE, WASH. ..-sececececccces The Olympic 5,000 acres of breeding ground for deer, turkey ete. Both salt and fresh water fishing and noted ‘Black 
work io + Boies The B. fi and quail. The first time opened to the public. Bass of Florida’’. Club accommodations, meals, guides, 
e you WORCESTER, MASS...-++++eeeeeeees e Bancroft Comfortable beds, good meals and experienced dogs, boats furnished. Season limit two deer, five turkey, 
States MEWARK, Nz J. «0000000000000 The Robert Treat guides. Plenty of deer and turkey. Rates $30.00 }] two hundred quail, ete. Fee reasonable. Season Nov. 20th 
ier of PATERSON, N. J..---++ The Alexander Hamilton per week. to Feb. 15th. For illustrated folder, address 
TEENTOR, Be Jo occcccccccccecs The Stacy-Trent HERB THOMAS HUNTING CLUB 
~ - nia 
FIARRISBURG, PA. «2. 2000002000 The Penn-Harris Tomahawk Hunt Club Midlothian, Virgi Worthington Springs, Florida 
MBANY, Mi Yoceccrccccccccscece The Ten Eyck 
f.. Ee ae The Onondaga | “Quail Shooters, Attention” To The Florida West C 
— ROCHESTER, N.¥. ..6...0sscssec0ee The Seneca ue ue 2 tint Sieh ai cmk i oil o the Florida West Coast 
x : The Niagara ver night from New 8 A. L, “SPORTSMAN” 
MISGARA BAILS, I. ¥. .+- ++ +0000 Sis Splendid quail, dove and turkey shooting, a + 
| ERIE, PA. + +s seeecreecrrccerereces The Lawrence Guides, Dogs, Paved Roads. Finest accom- Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
ve AKRON, OHIO... eee eeercrccerevnces The Portage modations and table. 27 holes championship fish may be caught any month of the year in the 
4 SD. bc icasccdnndeddenneda The Durant golf, polo, horseback riding. Most unique Wate Sr annie BAY an PE as — 
| RAMEAG GAIT, MD. 000.000 00080060 The President a. a. hae Aran return SOUND may write for information to 
| i R ; Satisned, eas B . 
| TUCSON, ARIZ. ...cccccccccces El Conquistador Write for booklet A. USEPPA ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ......++0+ The St. Francis Useppa Island Florida 
. SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree THE KIRKWOOD, Camden, S. C. 
e | NEW ORLEANS, LA. ....---+-eeee The Roosevelt 
- NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........-2+005 The Bienville ean ait o iRise Mae tie oh eta a FISH LAKE APOPKA!!! 
n FORONTO, ONT. ......2.0. The King Edward | 1 5 0 0 O O Black Bass, Picherel. Pereh—Winter Garden. Florida 
y i fhere “Field ream’’ prize bass were caught. 
e meal sii Th Fa es , House boats, motor boats, guides. Winter Garden, near 
e KINGSTON, JAMAICA,B. w.1.--The Constant Spring More than that many enthusiasts are Sy eanen eneee pad Pepvtsbie pascens. Bet, a eam” 
‘ : Rees reading this issue. town, Free Golf, Tournament course, mid Avalon 
f An advertisement of this size in this OFfodora hots Touma, Hl surprise, Prva hath. Elevator. 
= “GCG " L wt h. 
_ O department costs $17.50 per month; od ume na enced A 4 ne Tard. only Western beck, aged Vermont 
7 ° ° 3 z c cheese. real Ma! evrup. 1 lias 
oe Se Oe oe SS Cea RAAT Mele Sti, wre 
imine 
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THIEF LAKE RESTORED 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Go- 
pher State! She has atoned for 
some of the many crimes against 
wild life committed within her bor- 
ders by restoring Thief Lake—14,000 acres 
of the best waterfowl-producing area on 
the entire North American continent, 
which were drained about fifteen years ago. 
This is one of the best conservation 
jobs ever done by any state. The outlay 
was $108,000, but worth every penny of 
it. Instead of a dry, barren waste upon 
which human beings could not exist, this 
area will again become the mecca for 
thousands of the best 
species of ducks on the 
continent. Three hun- 
dred pairs of wild ducks 
are being held in readi- 
ness for liberation next 
spring to announce to 
the northward migrants 
that the old marsh is 
again awaiting them. 
Ducks, like human be- 


ings, are creatures of 
habit. For two succes- 
sive summers after 
Thief Lake and _ the 


near-by area known as 
Mud Lake were drained, 
hundreds and thousands 
of ducks returned there 
to breed. Finding that 
the hand of man had 
laid the region waste, 
they loafed around with- 
out going to housekeep- 
ing. And they did not 
go elsewhere in time to 
reproduce. 

Minnesota sportsmen 
are now urging the Fed- 
eral Government to re- 
store Mud Lake, a con- 
siderably larger area. 
And it should be done 
without delay. The only question is money. 

Since Minnesota, Wisconsin, Utah and 
California have spent some real cash to 
restore breeding grounds it is hoped their 
sister states will follow suit. They can 
handle the smaller areas, while the Fed- 
eral Government handles the larger ones. 
If the proposed cooperative plan is ap- 
proved by Congress, some real teamwork 
will ensue without delay. 


ND speaking of what the states can 

do, I want to pass along a good idea 
given us by a friend in the Middle West 
recently. He said: “Thousands of small 
areas suitable for ducks would again be 
flooded if the states would exempt from 
taxation all lands which are reflooded 
and permitted to lie idle.” 

That’s a bully idea! When a farmer 
pays taxes on a slough or marsh, he feels 
he should get some return from every 
acre. While muskrats and ducks would 
pay far better, he thinks in terms of plow 
or grazing land. And in go the ditches 
and out go the ducks. 

Both state and Federal governments 
should acquire all the waterfowl areas 
possible. Where small marshes desirable 
for breeding grounds are privately owned, 
drainage could often be prevented by ex- 
empting such areas from taxation. 
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By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


LOCKE’S NEW JOB 


HE Izaak Walton League has an- 
nounced the appointment of S. B. 


Locke of Ogden, Utah, as Conservation 
Director beginning December Ist. 

Mr. Locke originally hails from Maine, 
where he graduated from the State Uni- 
versity. Later he spent two years at the 





nat 


A famous Saskatchewan waterfowl breeding ground. And see what’s left 


after the drought 


Yale Forest School doing graduate work. 

In 1909 he went to the West on timber 
surveys, and the following year he joined 
the staff of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. There he served in various impor- 
tant capacities, and beginning with 1919 
he devoted most of his time to that phase 
of range management having to do with 
wild-life problems throughout the Inter- 
mountain Region. His hobby has been fish 
work—planting members of the finny 
tribe in barren waters. 

One of his most difficult jobs was in 
connection with the Kaibab deer prob- 
lem, where he developed methods for 
trapping and shipping deer. 

His latest assignment has been wild- 
life research work under the supervision 
of the United States Biological Survey. 
Locke is, therefore, well equipped by 
training and experience to handle the in- 
tricate tasks before him. 


FORESTS WIN VOTES 


EW YORK embarked upon a re- 
forestation program in 1885, and in 
the meantime has pushed the work along 
as rapidly as funds permitted. The way 
was paved for a much bigger program, 
which was adopted by popular approval 


at the election on November 3rd, at which 
time the people authorized a $20,000,- 
000 expenditure during the next fifteen 
years. 

New York now owns more than 2,000,- 
000 acres in the Adirondack and Catskill 
Parks, within the confines of which no 
trees may be sold, removed or destroyed. 
These parks were purchased through 
bond issues. They are the outstanding 
areas of their kind in the entire country. 
_ The abandoned farm problem becom- 
ing a serious one, a Reforestation Com- 
mission was appointed to study land 
problems in 1928. It was found that farm 
lands have been abandoned at the rate 

of 40,000 acres annually 
since 1880, and that since 
the war the rate of aban- 
donment has jumped to 
250,000 acres per annum. 


__To help put these 
idle acres to work, 
the 1929 legislature 


adopted a cooperative 
plan and offered aid to 
the counties in refor- 
estation. So far, twenty 
counties have already 
availed themselves of its 
benefits, 

After making this fine 
start, the 1930 legisla- 
ture adopted a plan to 
amend the constitution 
to provide for the $20,- 
000,000 program, as rec- 
ommended by the Re- 
forestation Commission. 
The 1931 legislature 
again approved it, and 
the people of the state 
gave it their endorse- 
ment by an overwhelm- 





ing vote. 
The fact that the two 
outstanding political 


leaders in the state dif- 

fered radically on the 
wisdom of the program during the final 
weeks of the campaign created nationwide 
interest. It aroused the voters of the state, 
and the decision reached, therefore, has 
not only been a legal victory but a moral 
victory as well. And New York has again 
set a fine conservation example for other 
states to follow. 


FLORIDA RAISES QUAIL 


HE latest state to demonstrate that 

quail may be reared in large num- 
bers for stocking purposes is Florida. 
Commissioner C. C. Woodward, with the 
aid of officials of the State Prison Farm, 
inaugurated the work two years ago, and 
during the past season over 2,000 mature 
birds were produced by the Coleman 
Method. 

The work was supervised by T. W. 
Shuler, head of the Poultry Department, 
who had never attempted to raise quail. 
He took the information available and 
demonstrated that the successful methods 
of those men who pioneered in_ this 
field can be made to work if followed 
strictly. 

The average number of eggs produced 
per pair of breeders was 83, the highest 
egg production of any one bird being 126. 
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DEVELOPMENTS “== 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


The ten pens at the top of the list ran 
from 83 eggs to 126 eggs, and the per- 
centage of the hatch from these ten pens 
ran from 84 percent up to 100 percent, 
six of them producing an average hatch 
of 93 percent and higher. 

The cost of producing these birds with 
convict labor was exceptionally low; but 
notwithstanding this unusual success, 
Commissioner Woodward says, “The ar- 
tificial raising of quail is a rich man’s 
game and can only be used profitably by 
large landowners or clubs, or by con- 
servation departments to restock depleted 
areas, and then only will it be profitable 
until you have secured a foundation stock. 
After the stock is established, all that is 
needed is protection, feed and cover.” 

Florida has fifty-two free-range breed- 
ing grounds ranging from 3,000 to 100, 
000 acres each, about one-third of which 
is good quail territory. The Commissioner 
believes that he could trap from fifty to 
one thousand quail from these areas each 
year for stocking purposes, and that they 
would produce better results than the 
captivity-bred quail. 


PROGRAM FAVORABLY 
RECEIVED 


HE $25,000,000 Federal license wa- 

terfowl program announced by the 
American Game Association has struck 
a most responsive chord from one end of 
the country to the other. Thousands of 
responses have been receiyed. Almost 100 
percent of them are highly favorable. 

Quite a few of the correspondents de- 
plore the fact that the suggested license 
fee to hunt migratory game birds was 
not at least $5. All of them hope every- 
body will lay aside personal opinions and 
get behind this program at once. 

One feature of the direct contribution 
plan that appeals to sportsmen generally 
is the fact that it will assure the personal 
interest of the shooters in the welfare 
of the ducks, and that i? will revolutionize 
sentiment for law observance and better 
sportsmanship. This is undoubtedly true. 
And the same personal interest will as- 
sure more waterfowl production all over 
the country. Personal interest is one of 
the prime requisites to the success of any 
plan. The “Ducks for a Dollar” method 
will do it. 

The numbers of the bill will be pub- 
lished as soon as it is introduced in Con- 
gress. In the meantime, if you want ducks, 
get busy. There is no time to lose. Help 
push this program across. 


FAST WORK 


ARLY last spring a large commer- 
cial slaughter pen for wild ducks, 
located near Stuttgart, Arkansas, was 
given some withering publicity. It had 
the desired effect. Sportsmen everywhere 
swore vengeance upon such practices. 
The legislature of Arkansas took cog- 
nizance of the unsavory publicity, and 
decided to stop the practice in that state. 
The new Arkansas law, now in operation 
for the first time, licenses and regulates 
guides; prohibits them from carrying a 
gun and denies employers the right to 
carry an extra gun, and provides that any 
birds killed by guides count as part of 


the bag of the employer. This latter pro- 
vision is in conformity with the Federal 
regulations on the subject. 

The Arkansas law also prohibits bait- 
ing and restricts the number of decoys, re- 
gardless of their character, to twelve at 
any one stand. 

The operation of this new law is being 
watched with much interest nationally. 


IOWA’S PLAN 


CTING under authority of an act of 
the last general assembly, the state 
of Iowa has launched the preliminary 
work in the development of a 25-year 
conservation program. This is an historic 
undertaking—the first of its kind in 
America—and is predicated upon the 
theory that the Tall Corn State should 
plan now to make the most of her natural 
resources for conservation and recrea- 
tional uses. 

A Chicago planning engineer has been 
given the contract. He and his staff, aided 
by Aldo Leopold, the game survey expert, 
officials of the various state departments, 
the United States Biological Survey and 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
are studying the possibilities carefully. 

When the field work has been com- 
pleted, a unified plan of development will 
be worked out which will recognize the 
proper place of game and fish, parks and 
forests, lakes and streams, roadside beau- 
tification, historic shrines and roadside 
picnicking grounds. 

To develop a plan is one thing; to fol- 
low it consistently over a quarter of a cen- 
tury is another. But that’s the only way 
to build sound conservation programs. 
Undoubtedly other states will undertake 
similar programs. 


STATES HELPING 


RESOLUTION at the convention of 
the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners pledged the active support of the 
state game adminjstrators in the enforce- 
ment of the emergency waterfowl regula- 
tions in effect this season. 
The National Committee on Wild-Life 


Legislation, representing the large con- 
servation organizations, praised this fine 
spirit and endeavored to ascertain by what 
method this cooperation would be assured. 
It was found that in a number of states 
tle game codes provide that the state 
law shall change automatically with the 
Federal regulations, and in others this is 
accomplished by action of the game com- 
missions. This gives state game forces 
full authority to enforce the law and as- 
sures quick punishment of violators. 

In a number of other states the entire 
warden forces have been deputized to 
serve as Federal officers without pay; 
elsewhere the officers covering waterfowl 
areas hold such appointments. 

When all the states cooperate with the 
Federal game protectors in this same 
whole-hearted manner, there will be no 
doubt about what the night-shooters and 
duck-bootleggers will do, They will go 
out of business. 

Many clubs report that their employes 
will be on the job to see to it that the 
birds are not molested after the close of 
the season. 


STOPPING GUESSWORK 


AME administration to be a success 

must be operated in a businesslike 
way. No business enterprise would func- 
tion without an annual inventory, but 
many states are still operating without 
a report of the game taken. 

A number of states now require a report 
at the end of the season from which fig- 
ures showing the total kill of game are 
compiled. Montana is a new-comer in this 
field, and in 1931 all deer and elk li- 
censes issued by the state had special re- 
port stubs attached. The law makes it 
mandatory that these reports be returned 
to the department whether any game was 
taken or not. 

In a recent report the State Fish and 
Game Commission says: “Report cards 
from returned hunting parties are rolling 
into the department, and for the first time 
in the history of the Commission the de- 
partment will be able to ascertain how 
many deer and elk have been bagged, and 
the counties in which they were taken.” 
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A Bluebill Day 


Never before nor since have I seen wild ducks of any species act so rashly 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


KNOW a place where three lakes of 

north Wisconsin blue challenge the 

monotonous march of jack-pine and 

scrub-oak over the left-hand corner 
of the state. Accursed among men who 
have tried to till the frugal sand, the 
barrens of Wisconsin, full of rivers and 
lakes, are living down a bad name among 
farmers and acquiring a good one among 
outdoorsmen. Except for rare oases, the 
sullen swath of sand has largely been 
abandoned to other purposes than agri- 
culture. That is as it should be, for there 
are hundreds of thousands of tillable 
acres awaiting the farmer on every side 
of this area. 

The lakes of which I speak are a tri- 
umvirate among thousands of similar 
bodies whose shores have been inhospita- 
ble to the settler and benevolent to the 
angler and the hunter. These lakes seem 
to have several names, but most of the 
people thereabout call them the Rich- 
ards Lakes. Less than two hundred yards 
separates one from the other. They 
stretch east and west. The one farthest 
east is the largest, nearly a mile long and 
half as wide. The one farthest west is 
not quite so large. The one in the center 
of the chain is the smallest but deepest. 
From its northern shore projects a stocky 
headland that narrows to a slim point, 
clad with trees to within fifty feet of 
the tip. One dazzling, warm October day 
I shot ducks on this point. In the center 
of four trees, grouped in a_ perfect 
square, I sat on a shell-box and enjoyed 
the easiest duck shooting I ever expect to 
encounter outside of a rich man’s club. 

At noon of that memorable day, Joe 
dropped into the head- 
quarters of the Old Duck 
Hunters’ Association. 
Out-of-doors the bright 
October sun flooded the 
flaming oaks and pines 
with the warmth of 
August. The lake, on the 
shores of which head- 
quarters are established, 
seemed drinking in the 
unseasonal heat wave, as 
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though to fortify itself against ap- 
proaching winter. Only that morning we 
had hunted, with indifferent shooting, on 
a near-by slough. The President of the 
Association was taking forty winks to 
make up for the early beginning of the 
day. 

“Let’s get going to Richards Lakes,” 
cried Joe of the stentorian voice and 
boundless energy. 

“Not today, thanks,” was the Presi- 
dent’s dictum. 

“Weather’s a bit too fine, isn’t it, 
Joe?” I asked, wiping my brow. I was 
warm, and the fever of Indian summer 
made me so lazy that I had not taken 
the trouble to doff heavy garments. 

“Told you yesterday we were going 
to Richards Lakes,” said Joe. “There is 
always good duck shooting over there. 
Got the boat on the trailer, decoys in 
the car, and we’re all set.” 


are a good friend and true, and bear 

fine testimony to the fact that men 
reared in the open are well worthy of 
membership in this organization. You 
have energy, persistence, hunting instinct 
and unfailing good humor. You swing a 
mean 12-bore and you cast a beautiful 
fly, but you can rest assured that I shall 
move not one foot from this domicile 
in such weather to go duck hunting. My 
good friend, how often have I told you 
that mosquitos always produce in me an 
irritable inflammation which no remedy 
I have yet discovered can soothe?” 


“Tonse quoth the President, “you 


They turned up their noses at my decoys 





“Everything’s ready, boys,” returned 
Joe. “I put the boat on the trailer my- 
self.” The boat weighs 200 pounds! 

“Mr. President,” I interposed, “it is 
apparent that the Honorable Joe took 
our promises of yesterday in good faith. 
If it is in order, I suggest that we ac- 
company him to the fabled lakes and 
find out if all he says is true. Take your 
casting rod along and see if there are 
any bass over there.” 


HE President is a lover of variety. 

Duck hunting he adores, and bass 
fishing he worships. Surfeited with the 
former, my appeal found its mark. 

“Over-ruled,” he moaned, and while 
he gloated over the joys of fishing in a 
new and comparatively unfished lake I 
pondered on the useful purpose the rod 
might serve in the retrieving of a dead 
duck, caught offshore in the weeds. 

Ten miles of journeying over a wind- 
ing, up-and-down, sand trail that Lind- 
bergh himself could not find a second 
time brought us to the westernmost lake. 
It gleamed brightly through the trees, 
but there was not a duck in sight on its 
surface. On to the second we drove. 

“The farthest one is usually the best,” 
opined Joe. 

“T’ll take this one,” I volunteered, “if 
no one else wants it.” 

The personnel of the Association 
agreed. I was transported across the 
lake and given half the decoys, then Joe 
and the President departed with the boat 
for the conquest of the farthest lake. My 
blind, I discovered, had been thought- 
fully made for me some fifteen years 
before, when four spruce 
cones fell so as to form 
the corners of a tree 
square six feet on all 
sides. I heard the jolting 
car and trailer disappear 
on the road to the other 
lake, and sat on the shore 
for a moment’s contem- 
plation of autumn’s glory. 

The decoys bobbed 
slightly in the wind, which 
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was blowing directly off the point. The 
sun glanced ridiculously off their painted 
forms. They seemed utterly impotent to 
attract ducks. Indeed, there was not a 
duck in sight anywhere, on the lake or 
in the air. I made a pillow of my heavy 
blanket coat and lay on my back, staring 
upward at a peaceful blue sky that 
seemed never to have looked down upon 
the flight of ducks. On such a day, I spec- 
ulated, ducks would likely be resting un- 
disturbed in the hundreds of inaccessible 
pot-holes that cover the region. 

I was jolted from my day-dreams by 
a tremendous sound like thin silk being 
torn—that billowing whisper which fills 
the air when ducks are flying en masse. 
It seemed incredible, but when I raised 
my head I was staggered at what I saw. 
A thousand—maybe two thousand— 
ducks were in the air. I knew they must 
have come from the lake to the east of 
me and had doubtless been frightened 
into flight at the approach of the other 
two hunters. They came up from behind 
the trees on the high ridge that separates 
the two lakes. Obviously my lake was 
their chosen objective, and there was I, 
lying like a ninny behind the decoys, day- 
dreaming, my sheathed double gun and 
shell-box reposing in the tree blind fifty 
feet in back of me! 


REMAINED motionless as the main 

flight passed over in fairly close range. 
Then, not thirty yards from me, a flock 
of forty or fifty plowed into the water. 
There was nothing else for me to do but 
dig out for the blind, and as I did so the 
visitors roared away to join the throng 
of ever-increasing friends that had swept 
to a landing at the upper end of the lake. 

With trembling fingers 
I assembled the gun and - 


fumbled in the shell-box. ; 
My ‘ 


Thunderation! There was 
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only a part of a box of shells—twenty- 
two by actual count. I felt like walking 
down the shore and making a general 
announcement to the ducks that they 
might all go now, because I was going 
home to soak my head in a water barrel. 
How many times had I toted that pre- 
posterous shell-box in rain and shine, 
filled to the muzzle with no less than 
eight boxes of shells, only to find op- 
portunity for one or two shots? 


UCKS were scooting across my point 

like dandelion bloom before the 
wind. At the far end of my lake their 
brethren and sisters were “per-r-r-utt- 
ing’ and quacking in bluebill and mal- 
lard sociability. Later I learned that 
there was only one flock of mallards 
among the hundreds of black-hooded 
bluebills, and they tarried not long. I 
deliberately let flock after flock dust 
across the point while I thought out a 
plan of action. 

With twenty-two shells, it would take 
some powerful lucky shooting to bag the 
limit of fifteen ducks; so I decided to 
take only the easy ones. The wind was 
in my favor. If they decoyed as the 
others had, there was one—and only one 
—opening in the blind from which to 
shoot. It was a perfect port-hole framed 
with spruce boughs. A shot from any 
other angle, without considerable re-ar- 
ranging of my blind, or the building of 
an entirely new one, was impossible, and 
blind building was not in my thoughts. 

I would have to be careful, but maybe 
I could make my twenty-two shells do 
the trick. My principal fear in not doing 
proper honor to my membership in the 
Old Duck Hunters’ Association lay in the 

tongue-lashing the Presi- 

dent would administer 

when he learned of my 
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tioned me to be ready for any emer- 
gency; in fact, it was at his urging that 
I had often lugged pounds and pounds of 
shells to remote sloughs and duck passes 
without any immediate recompense. 

Off to my left, on the other lake, I 
heard the first boom of guns. My com- 
panions were all set in a blind some- 
where, I conjectured, and would likely 
drive more ducks to me. Sure enough! 
A flock of butterballs topped the ridge 
between the two lakes and _ slanted 
straight for my decoys. It was a mur- 
derously easy shot, and two birds drop- 
ped stone-dead. Two ducks and twenty 
shells left. I had to get thirteen more 
with twenty shells! For me, that is im- 
possible under normal conditions. There 
must be no silly shots at high or fast- 
flying ducks, lest I wound one, and then, 
liver-heart that I am, I would probably 
waste four or five shells putting it out of 
misery. No, I decided, I must take only 
the easy ones, and take them perma- 
nently. 

The offshore wind quickly wafted my 
dead pair out into the lake. They would 
be picked up later on the opposite shore, 
exactly at the place where the returning 
lodge members, now at lake number 
three, would park the car preparatory to 
coming after me in the boat. 


UDDENLY there were eight mal- 

lards, high overhead, coming straight 
across the point. Evidently they had 
parted company with the sputtering blue- 
bills. It was a shot I could not resist. I 
leaped from the blinding blind and shot, 
from a miserable stance, at the first of 
the octette. The third came down with 
a sensational somersaulting and was soon 
bobbing with the wind toward the oppo- 
site shore. I occupied the interim before 
the next flock came with mathematics. 
Nineteen shells left and three ducks 
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dead. Not bad. If my arithmetic held 
out, I might make a score. 

With my eyes glued on the space of 
water over the wooden ducks, I sat at 
attention, ready for the easy shots. There 
was nothing doing for a long time; so I 
investigated by careful peeking from be- 
tween the dense branches. I glanced to- 
warc the other end of the lake where the 
big flocks had dropped in, apparently 
attracted to good food. There was not a 
duck in the space which a few minutes 
before had been covered with ducks. 
Strange. I had not heard them pull out. 
A thousand or more ducks four hundred 
yards away can’t make off via air with- 
out stirring up considerable commotion. 


Y EYE accidentally caught a move- 
ment on the water through the 
hindering spruce growth. I adjusted my 
vision to a new and larger opening, and 
was astounded to find every one of my 
bluebills swimming eagerly toward me, 
the front-rank leaders not one hundred 
yards distant! 

So much for the power of friend blue- 
bill to think! So much for my vaunted 
skill in killing him. Poor fools, I rumi- 
nated, it’s a shame to kill them. They 
were spread out over a wide space, with 
the front of their formation coming down 
to a narrow point. I have seen ducks 
swim into decoys in such fashion early 
in the morning, when the light is poor, 
but had witnessed no such daylight pag- 
eant before. They conversed hopefully 
with the dumb blocks as they came near- 
er. The head of the troop passed the end 
of the point, swam right through the 
decoys and circled back for another look. 
There was none of the hesitant, slow 
swimming of suspicious birds; these call- 
ers were completely unaware of danger. 
Perhaps the perfect cover had fooled 
them. 

They came right along, and I de- 
cided that such foolery had to stop. 
With my gun to my shoulder, I shouted 
at them and the afternoon call broke up 
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in wild confusion. I fired both barrels 
and even tried to reload for a second 
chance before looking around for the 
dead and wounded. Search as I would, I 
could find nary a feather on the water! 
The legion of ducks had come and gone, 
offering me the kind of a shot any green- 
horn could have scored on. My shame 
was numbing. A handful of incomers 
flirted low over the decoys an instant 
later, and I was so flustered that I made 
two perfect misses. 

Ordinarily duck hunters with any 
pride whatsoever draw the well-known 
veil over such happenings. It is much 
easier to forget and ask forgiveness of 
oneself, before one develops an inferior- 
ity complex and loses all confidence. 
Such experiences prove strongly the in- 
fluence of mental attitude in duck shoot- 
ing. One miss leads to another, and that 
is largely due to the inability of the 
hunter to readjust himself mentally to 
his usual form. 

Fifteen shells left and twelve ducks 
to go. Things looked bad. The bogey of 
wounded ducks was to be considered. I 
waste no time in dispatching them. I 
have even carried heavy shot in my shell- 
box, for their long range, to reach the 
wounded ones that drop quite a ways 
out. Until you have tried it you have no 
idea of the number of shells that can be 
wasted in trying to stop a wounded duck. 


ROM the other lake I heard inter- 
mittent shooting and concluded that 
the bass had been forgotten. The shots 
were usually followed by a movement of 
ducks. We were driving the birds back 
and forth between us, although some of 
them darted westward over the hill and 
sought refuge in lake number one, where 
there was no one to disturb them. My 
three dead ducks were, by this time, out 
of sight in the wavelets, on the other 
side of the lake. 
The next opportunity took the form 
of a squadron of bluebills, coming dead 
on. The white markings on the heads of 


The legion of ducks had come and 


gone, offering me the kind of shot 
any greenhorn could have scored on 


the females were plainly discernible 
when I fired. Two dropped with the first 
shot. They flared to the right, and the 
second shot, the only genuine one I 
made that day, caught the last duck far 
out. To make it I once more scrambled 
out of the tree fortress and fired. It re- 
stored my confidence to see that duck 
take a hard, slanting fall to the water, 
completely dead. But one of the other 
pair was wabbling his head! I took no 
chances with him, but advanced to the 
water’s edge and executed him instant- 
er. Three ducks with three shots—I was 
keeping up fairly well. 


INE ducks to go and twelve shells 

left. What wouldn’t I have given 
for a case of shells, so that I might ac- 
cept this shooting in true sporting fash- 
ion, taking them as they came? 

Most of my attention was occupied 
with watching through the natural port- 
hole of the blind, so that I was taken 
completely by surprise when another 
flock of birds swam into the decoys, 
this time from the left. I was about to 
raise them and try a shot when I caught 
another shadowy movement through the 
spruce. Not fifteen feet from me, close 
inshore, swam thirty or forty bluebills 
and ringnecks, headed for the decoys! 
And swimming! 

I wondered if these ducks had sud- 
denly gone crazy. Perhaps they had 
eaten of some lotus-like weed from the 
depths of the Richards Lakes. Or—and 
this is more likely—they were new- 
comers in the country, fresh from some 
wild haunt to the north where the de- 
stroying hand of man was unknown. I 
let them swim away from me, toward 
the decoys, and planned a campaign. 

My other shots on departing ducks, I 
figured, must have been failures because 
of undershooting. This time I struggled 
from the trees as quickly as the encum- 
bering branches would permit, and 
caught the rising ducks from a better 
position. To (Continued on page 50) 
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No one knows anything about the fun of fishing until he can take it all with a grin 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


WO or three days ago I sat down 

to lunch with a group of serious- 

minded professionals. One of 

them, the most serious, said, 
“Well, Mac, I suppose we'll see you at 
the Conference.” 

“You will not,” I replied. “I’m going 
fishing.” 

He stared at me as though I had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. 

I helped the situation by adding, “It’s 
more important.” 

Then they all laughed. They thought 
I was joking. I wasn’t—not on your tin- 
type. I was serious; I meant it. I take 
my fishing seriously. It is medicine—an 
opportunity to get hold of myself and to 
view the problems of life dispassionately. 

August 2—Well, I’m off for that vaca- 
tion at fishing. It is to 
be a regular trip. I’m go- 
ing back of back—not to 
Alaska or Hudson Bay, 
but somewhere beyond 
the noise of town, tour- 
ists and airplanes. 

August 3—I’ve invited com- 
pany. Two young fellows—sixteen 
and nineteen years old. It’s a gamble. 
I've met them once. Their dad is a 
nationally known sportsman, but that 
doesn’t prove anything. This younger 
generation! I’m wondering how they 
will take to that fifteen-mile hike over 
the shanks of three nice little mountains. 

It’s a minx of a trail from the de- 
serted village of Skinner to Rock Pond. 
The trail runs through an old burn for 
the first three miles. You could drive 
a Model T over those first miles. Then, 
almost before you notice the fact, you 
begin to climb. It’s as though the trail 
were suddenly done with joking, and 
turned on a fellow with a leer. I can't 
help recalling the time I took—well, 
never mind his name—in there, and how 
he beefed and grumbled. Wonder how 
those kids will take it? Nice chaps who 
have done a lot of fishing, but maybe 
they did it by auto. 

Well, as Dud Dean, my good friend 
of a hundred fishing trips, often says, 
“Blessed are them that don’t expect 
12 


much, for they won't be disappointed.” 

August 4—Three days crossed off! And 
we made it. Those young fellows took 
the trail with a grin. And they kept the 
pace and held to the grin without strain 
or effort. We climbed where the melting 




















snows have left that trail looking like a 
dry brook-bed. It was twilight when we 
crossed the plateau and took the last 
steep pitches, before we began to slip 
and slide down the ancient tote-road to 
the valley of Rock Pond. 

It was dark as black. And it was time 
for somebody to say, “When do we eat?” 
Ever hear that crack? Maybe I've got a 
dull sense of humor. Certainly that 
chestnut has always been a dud with me. 
When one is weary of trailing, it sounds 
like a crack overheard in a ward for im- 
beciles. There is a timé for talk, and a 
time for silence, as King Solomon often 
remarked to his wives. And the gift of sil- 
ence at the end of a march isa gift from 
the gods. Those young fellows had it. 


He was five hundred 
miles from home and 
having the time of 


When we entered the clearing that 
fronts Rock Pond, there were patches 
of yellow light showing from the camp 
windows. It looked as a_harbor-light 
looks to a homesick sailor. Caretaker 
Laurison met us. Laurison always greets 
me as though there were several of us, 
like the man who said his name was 
Legion. I always have to guard against 
the involuntary impulse to look over my 
shoulder. 

“Well, well, Mister Macdougalls, how 
did you find the trail comin’ in? Come 
right down, soon’s you're washed up. 
The wife’s got supper waitin’ for you.” 

On the trail, going in or out, I have 
often said, “This is my last trip to Rock 
Pond.” But once in there I forget all 
about the gaff. It’s worth it to me. 

August 5—There’s 
no getting around the 
fact that I stressed 
Baker Stream when I 
talked fishing with 
those young fellows. 
I knew that they had 
fished where fishing is 
still fishing, but I was 
confident about Baker 
Stream. In June I 
found the big trout 
working up from Bak- 
er Flowage. They 
were unbelievably 
hungry and numer- 
ous. But now—there’s a beaten path 
along the stream. The gang has been 
here. I'd be eating my sober talk for 
wild yarns but for the fact that there 
are several hundred trout collected in a 
few clear pools. Yep, but for those pools 
I'd be left without a rag of evidence to 
offset the suspicion that I was one of 
those liars all fishermen are supposed to 
be—and are not. Even at that I expected 
some long talk from my guests. By heck, 
it isn’t easy to be a gentleman after 
you've hiked fifteen miles—not to men- 
tion a disagreeable train ride—to learn 
that your guide’s word doesn’t check 
with facts! Those youngsters passed the 
test without a wise-crack. 

I met a fellow at the long pool, just 
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below the old Number Four Camps. In 
June that pool offered some real fishing, 
but now it’s as dead as a meeting house 
on Monday. We tried it, and then went 
on down the stream. Returning ahead of 
my guests, I found a fellow fishing the 
pool. He’d come in from Eustice. He 
was catching trout. As I watched him I 
saw a flash of red and yellow on the end 
of his leader, and concluded that he was 
fishing deep with a Colonel Fuller. When 
he quit and started by the spot where 
I was resting, I said, “Let's see what 
you're fishing with.” 


E was a fine, clear-eyed chap. “It’s 

my 1930 gadget,” he said, with a 
disarming grin. Then he went on to tell 
me about his gadgets. It seems that he 
adopted a new one each season, and that 
this bit of yellow and red tin was the 
killer of them all. “I wouldn’t use it,” 
he said, “but there are ten of us in the 
party, and somebody’s got to catch fish 
for dinner.” 

He was so frank and aboveboard about 
it all that I forgot to remind him that, 
according to the Maine game law, Baker 
Stream is strictly for fly-fishermen only. 

Well, that’s one way to fill your creel. 
When trout won't take a wet or dry, 
one may “gadget ’em.” 

We hiked back toward camp. On the 
height of land, the blueberries grew 
rankly. There was a strip of solid blue 
on each side of the old road. These ber- 
ries were as big—proportionately—as I 
had said the trout were in Baker Stream. 
There were bear tracks in the trail. 
Bruin enjoys the bounties of August. 

August 6—Yesterday afternoon we 
fooled around on the stream below the 
dam. The young fellows brought sev- 
eral pounders to the net, and carefully 
let them go again. 

This morning I stopped to chat with 
the Laurisons. Mrs. Laurison hasn't been 
out to the railroad for two years. Mister 
hadn’t been out for two months. Last 
winter hit them hard and shut them up 
for weeks at a time, although he must 
draw in all his summer supplies on the 
deep snows. Laurison had a lot of ques- 
tions to ask about the outside world. 
Their radio didn’t work well last winter. 
I suspect that the canny old chap didn’t 
try to repair the radio. Maybe he didn’t 
care to hear the stock-market reports. 
They have lived and worked in the 
woods all their lives, and are worth more 
in hard cash and securities than half the 


And there were plen- 
ty of times when we 
nearly had him 


From an Angler’s Diary 


“You're not only fishing wet, 
but you’re dabbling” 


summer folk who come up their way. 

After the chat with that sharp but 
kindly man, I went down to the dam, 
where my guests had agreed to wait for 
me. There were a few real trout in that 
pool beneath the dam. I had tied a little 
pearl spoon on the end of my line, and 
we had watched the big fellows rush it 
as it spun in the current. One old-timer 
had actually tried to swallow it, only to 
spit it out in obvious disgust. No, there 
wasn’t a hook on that gadget. 


HE lads were after those trout. 

‘That is, the elder was after them in 
dead earnest, but the younger was sit- 
ting on the platform over the dam, let- 
ting his line run out into the current. As 
I drew near I heard the older brother 
say, “Now, you're not only fishing wet, 
but you’re dabbling.” 

That made me feel a bit easier, for 
those chaps were dry-fly purists. I was 
relieved to know that fishing wet and 
dabbling were not*synonymous in their 
minds. 

I felt in my bones that the time was 
ripe to hit Bronze Pond. We had tried 
Rock Pond and found it nearly as dead 
as Baker Stream. The elder brother 
seemed determined to lure out one of 






those big trout. His sweater front was 
covered with dry flies that he had al- 
ready tried, and he was still changing. 
I liked his spirit. Furthermore, I liked 
his form. Those fellows had grown up 
with a split bamboo in their hands. 

I casually proposed a trip to Bronze. 
It didn’t register with the elder, and the 
younger chap didn’t act enthusiastic, but 
he was tired of inaction and ready for 
almost anything. I am sorry that I didn’t 
dare to act on my hunch, and that I 
didn’t urge the elder brother to come 
along. 

We paddled across Rock Pond and 
took the trail over the ridge, cross-coun- 
try to Bronze. There were more blue- 
berries along that trail. Usually it doesn’t 
pay to hurry at going fishing. There is 
more than getting there to be considered. 

A pileated woodpecker, that rare, red- 
headed shadow of the deep woods, 
flashed across our path to pause on a 
half-dead fir. He hammered out “one- 
two, three-four,” and was gone. Guess 
I'll call the younger brother Al. That 
isn’t his name, but I am rather bound not 
to use his own handle. Al was delighted. 
He had traveled much and seen much, 
but that was his first look at the crested 
red-head. I liked him for admitting it, 
and for unveiling his delight. 
So many chaps act bored on 
the trail. They have seen so 
much that they don’t care 
much. 

When we reached Bronze 
Pond, we found that a pre- 
posterous squatter of a beav- 
er had built a bank house 
right where the trail soaks its 
weary feet in the water. That 
indicates how often the trail 
is used. It ends on a beaver 
house. 

Al and I had to kick con- 
siderable raw material off the 
raft where the beaver and his 
lady housekeeper had care- 
lessly scattered their cuttings. 
The (Continued on page 60) 
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A red-tailed hawk photographed with a recent kill. Even the bene- 
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EDITORIAL 
Wild Life as a National Asset 


whether measured by economic, political, social, 

moral, aesthetic or any other character-building 
standard. Time was when its one chief mission was to feed 
and to clothe the race; now, in addition to its value as a food 
supply, it gives impulse to multiplied industries, with all that 
this means to the workers of the world. It brings happiness, 
health and inspiration to crowded millions of the land and 
helps to establish that independent, well-rounded, nature- 
loving, God-fearing citizenship—the one great goal of any 
nation worthy of the name. To me, America, stripped of this 
great resource through indifference, waste or destruction, 
would cease to be America, having robbed its future genera- 
tions of those elements which make for the happiness of our 
people, for the building of citizenship and hence for the se- 
curity of our institutions. 

We usually measure things first, in terms of yards, acres, 
bushels or dollars. In times of economic revolution, of world- 
wide depression and distress, we cannot ignore these material 
standards of value. With this in mind I am thinking first of 
the dollar value of this great resource. According to a report 
to the Seventy-First Congress by the committee appointed 
by that body to investigate and report on the wild-life re- 
sources of America, the commercial value of fish has reached 
the staggering total of $175,000,000 per year. And this does 
not take into account the amount which man takes for his 
own use and which is, of course, not the subject of sale. 

I have no figures on the aggregate value of game for food 
and for pelts; yet when we think of a little state like my own 
—not a state primarily of fur-bearing animals—realizing 
$2,000,000 per year from that resource, we can get some 
idea of the national value. Then think of the kindred indus- 
tries inspired by this resource. Why, we are told that $25,- 
000,000 per year are spent for fishing tackle alone, $21,000,- 
000 for sporting firearms, twice as much for ammunition! 

These sums in the aggregate represent but a fraction of a 
larger sum when we take into account the amounts expended 
for the building and maintenance of hunting lodges and 
equipment, for supplies to meet the fads and fancies of every 
sportsman, guide services, hotel accommodations, transpor- 
tation equipment—all of which give impulse to a mass of 
industries on the side. We are frequently told that the sports- 
man’s dollar is more widely diffused than any other. Hig 
money flows as freely as the stream into which he casts his 
lure, and is usually as wide-spread as the forest through 
which he is pleased to tramp. Roger Babson, in speaking of 
Florida, said that the monetary value of the great outdoors 
as an attraction to tourists is five times as great as the cit- 
rus industry, our greatest commercial enterprise. I wonder 
if this gives us some standard of measurement by which we 
can appreciate the commercial value of the wild life of the 
country. 


ILD life, which constitutes the essence of our great 
outdoors, is among the major assets of any nation, 


UT let us pass to a higher standard of value than that 
of dollars and cents. I am thinking of the recreational 
value, which rises above the material standards of measure- 
ment. One of the chief by-products of this economic age is 
leisure, and one of the great social problems of the day is the 
intelligent use of that leisure. I think we may as well accept 
it as determined that the five-day week for work will soon 
have a fixed place in our economic life. How is that sixth day 
to be employed with the greatest advantage to the individual 
and the highest service to the country? Measured in terms 
of health, recreation or character-building values, there is 
nothing that takes the place of the call “back to the wilds.” 
There is no appeal which can offer a substitute for the 
great outdoors. I pity the man who has missed the thrill of 
the music of the chase, whose hair has not been lifted by the 
sight of an approaching buck, whose ears have not tickled at 


the sound of the bob-white call or the gobble of Riley’s 
“struttin’ turkey cock”; whose pulse has not been quickened 
by the pull of the big black bass or the surge and plunge of 
the silver king of the sea. Ofttimes this call of the wild is 
so commanding that between seasons we must satisfy our- 
selves with a sort of synthetic outing. Often I roam with joy 
through the sporting magazines, from advertisement to story, 
choosing, in fancy, fishing or hunting equipment, sharing the 
stories of comrades in the cause—hoping, dreaming, living 
ofttimes a thousand miles away. 

To me the sportsman lives forever—in the present, in the 
past, in the future. He enjoys an ever-continuing present, 
dreams of pleasures that lie ahead, revels in memories of 
days gone by—camp-fire scenes and stories, jokes and pranks 
of good fellows; joys, thrills, disappointments, hardships, 
which fill a storehouse of memory on which one draws from 
youth through the evening time of life. 

It is a great world that makes possible a life like that, 
filled with beauty and with use as well. Victor Hugo, touch- 
ing the point, says “the beautiful is as useful as is the use- 
ful,” which gives us a suggestion as to the aesthetic value of 
things outside. “Whatever tends to make the world happier 
and better; whatever ministers to the aesthetic longings of 
the human soul; whatever leads the thoughts of men and 
women from the sordid pursuit of gain or the mad race for 
personal aggrandizement into beauty of any form; whatever 
entices tired and careworn people from office, shop and store, 
factory or mine, and leads them into a closer contact with 
the grace, beauty and charm of things outdoors, renders a 
service of material value though that value may not be 
measured in terms of acres, bushels or dollars.” It is a value 
that defies all standards. 


E must recognize our responsibility to hand on this 

heritage of the past unimpaired to the generations that 
are to be. This gift is not of our own making; it is God- 
given. It is not intended for one generation alone, but as a 
trust for all to use and not to abuse. It is a part of the con- 
tinuing life of our people. We cannot lightly disregard our 
responsibility in the maintenance of this trust. Conservation 
means a wise and provident use of what we have, without 
a permanent impairment. 

Our program will vary in different sections; each must 
adopt that best suited to its own requirements. It should 
ever be kept in mind that nature unaided cannot compete 
with the destructive agencies of man. 

Waste has to a large extent already stamped itself on the 
life of our country. We have depleted our forests, with no 
adequate effort to restore them. We have impoverished our 
soil by what might be called agricultural mining, taking from 
the earth the essential elements of plant life with little 
thought of permanent impairment when improvement was 
possible. So it is with the wild life of our country. 

We should learn a lesson from the example of other coun- 
tries. Look at the barren wastes of Persia, Greece and Italy, 
where civilization once reached its mountain height; the 
waste of the natural resources in those countries has stamped 
itself on the character of the people. We can conserve our 
resources and reap a rich reward, or squander them and har- 
vest our retribution. God forbid that we should cast aside 
this heritage of the past and follow the footsteps of the 
improvident of the ancient world. Rather let us leave more 
stately palaces for the future generations whom we may 
bless or burden by our acts of today. 





Governor of Florida 
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A\ntelope in Chihuahua 


The way they hunt them down in Old Mexico 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


HE Mexican antelope is a canny 

little animal—as cute as a fox 

and as difficult to approach as a 

coyote if he sees you first. Also, 
he has a variety of ways of demonstrat- 
ing to the hunter that he is not to be 
taken by “putting salt on his tail.” From 
this it may be deduced that the man 
who bags a pronghorn in Chihuahua 
earns his trophy by genuine effort and 
the employment of all the “savvy” he 
has been able to acquire through long 
intimacy with the red gods and the ad- 
vice of a friendly Mexican. For—take 
it from me—both are necessary unless 
you are just going to blunder into good 
luck, as one sometimes does on the trail 
of almost all of the wild folk. 

Last December I hunted the wary 
little white-rumped fellow for five con- 
secutive days down in Old Mexico, dur- 
ing which time I counted ninety-four 
of them without ever getting a shot. 
He was just too clever for us, and we 
finally had to sit down and hold a 
council of war. Yes, sir; we had to 
figure out ways and means to beat this 
little desert beauty at his own game or 
quit skunked. And we didn’t make good 
until the last day of hunting, after being 
driven to a stratagem that never would 
have been thought of by any one but 
a Mexican who had lived among them 
and was acquainted with their ways. 
Even he didn’t like the idea of taking 
what looked like a bit of an advantage 
of the fleet desert folk he had learned 
to admire for their sheer cleverness. He 
was just driven to it on my account. 

Hunting antelope in 
Mexico, where they are 
constantly on the qui 
vive by reason of the 
daily presence of the 
Mexican vaquero, or 
cowboy, and_ hunting 
them in Montana or 
Wyoming, where they 
have become’ tame 
through years of pro- 
tection, are two vastly 
different things. Des- 
pite the wild state- 
ments of certain Amer- 
ican guides that ante- 
lope are doomed to ex- 
tinction in Mexico 
through the ruthless- 
ness of the native Mex- 
ican and the Indian, I 
have every reason to be- 
lieve just the contrary. 

Two better sports- 
men than my Mexican 
friends John A. Thack- 
er of El Paso and Cas- 
tulo Baca, Jr., his 
brother-in-law, I never 
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hunted with in all my twenty-five years 
in the wilderness. In brief, they were 
“on the level” with the game and scorn- 
ed to take an unsportsmanlike advantage 
of it. Baca is manager of Las Mestefas 
ranch in the state of Chihuahua, three 
hundred miles southeast of El Paso. 
His policy is thoroughly understood 
and carried out by every native cow- 
boy on that vast ranch, which is ap- 
proximately forty miles long by thirty 
miles wide and contains 300,000 acres 
under wire. In over ten years’ hunting 
down on Las Mestejfias, “Juan” Thacker, 
as he is known to his intimates, has 
taken exactly three antelope, and not 
one has been shot by a cowboy within 
the memory of any one on the ranch. 


Y experience down there, together 

with what information I have been 
able to pick up in the vicinity of El Paso, 
convinces me that the Mexican ante- 
lope’s real enemy has been the American 
hunter in the hands of conscienceless 
American guides. The principal claim to 
popularity of these guides was their lack 
of interest in the rights of the game and 
their absolute indifference to the sex or 
the age or the number of animals slaugh- 
tered. That the Federal Government of 
Mexico appears to have realized the un- 
desirability of at least a certain type of 
American guide and hunter within its 
borders is indicated by its recent passing 
of a law excluding all non-resident hunt- 
ers from those northerly states along the 
American border-line. This does not 
mean that a conscientious guide or 


Castulo Baca, all dressed up in greasebush 
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American hunter is permanently barred 
from Mexican territory. It does mean, 
however, that he must produce the 
proper credentials as to his general repu- 
tation as a man and a sportsman and 
then seek a special hunting license which 
can be secured only through the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Mexico City. 

Mexico has, therefore, taken the first 
step to banish the killers from her terri- 
tory. Thus “Truth silences the liar.” And 
let that man beware who thinks he can 
beat the game. The very first thing that 
a Mexican ranger does to a hunter with- 
out a license is to confiscate his rifle and 
ammunition. Firearms so taken are rare- 
ly seen again by their owner. They just 
disappear, and no one asks any ques- 
tions. Next he is taken to the nearest 
Mexican official and stands a_ good 
chance of spending a couple of weeks in 
the calaboose without being afforded an 
opportunity to advise his family or 
friends of his whereabouts, not to men- 
tion a husky fine. If you don’t like it, 
you know what you can do: either cross 
the border like a gentleman sportsman 
or stay away. 


BOVE ail, give no credence to the 
guide who tells you that you need 
no license in Mexico; that he knows his 
way about. Just remember that there is 
a fine of $500 for hunting antelope in 
Mexico without a license and that it 
holds good as well in California, Arizona 
and New Mexico—and the informer re- 
ceives half thereof. What a nice little 
surprise party it would be for you 
to face that sort of a 
situation on both sides 
of the border line 
between Mexico and 
one of the states men- 
tioned! “Double or 
quits’—you would be 
doing both, and _ they 
would take your ante- 
lope along with your 
rifle. 

Don’t let any one tell 
you that the rangers 
are asleep down in 
Mexico. If they ever 
were, the crooked guide 
and, hunter has awak- 
ened them to their re- 
sponsibilities and _ in- 
creased their apprecia- 
tion of a high-powered 
rifle. 

Some fifty years ago, 
Don Castulo Baca, one 
of the most highly re- 
spected Mexican resi- 
dents of El Paso, then 
in his early twenties, 
bought a sizable ranch 
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Antelope in Chihuahua 





He was a well-proportioned buck and weighed about seventy-five pounds 


down in the state of Chihuahua and built 
a sturdy ranch house in the old Mexican 
style of architecture. He named this Las 
Mestefas, which means “The Wild 
Mares,” and started raising cattle and 
mules. In Mexico raising mules is a busi- 
ness peculiar to itself and is carried on 
through the formation of what is known 
as a manada, or drove of mares under 
the leadership of a sterilized stallion, and 
always accompanied by a stud jackass 
for breeding purposes. 

In the old days, and up to the present, 
for that matter, the Mexican plains were 
overrun with wild horses which were 
scarcely worth breaking, but the mares 
were good for mule breeding. These 
mares could be caught, but they could 
not be domesticated to the point of re- 
sisting the whinny of their stallion leader 
every time he put in an appearance and 
they had a chance to get away. For this 
reason Don Castulo’s ranch, which had 
started from small beginnings and had 
increased to 300,000 acres, was sur- 
rounded by 120 miles of heavy woven 
wire fencing. 


HE manadas increased steadily with 

domesticated mares and stallions. 
There were approximately 1,000 head 
of horses, together with 50,000 head 
of cattle, when Pancho Villa started 
his revolutionary shindig some fifteen 
years ago. Las Mestefias offered alto- 
gether too shining an opportunity to the 
revolutionists; and when they finished 
their activities, there was not a set of 
hoofs, cloven or otherwise, left on that 
vast rancho. With the arrival of peace, 
however, Don Castulo started all over 


again, despite his years. Now Las Mas- 
teas is once more on the highroad to 
prosperity, under the capable manage- 
ment of his son. Notwithstanding a civil 
engineer's degree from the University at 
Juarez, Castulo, Jr., prefers riding herd 
on the destinies of lordly Las Mestenas, 
sixty miles from the nearest railway 
station. 


HEN Don Castulo fenced the 

great rancho for the purpose of 
keeping the wild horses on the outside 
and the domestic breed and the cattle 
within, he did not appreciate that he 
was including therein a goodly percent- 
age of the wild folk of the Mexican des- 
ert. Inside his fence he later found two 
varieties of white-tailed deer, the black- 
tailed or mule deer, the javaline or wild 
hog, and the antelope, all of which are 
as welcome to the rich grama-grass upon 
which the cattle thrive as the cattle 
themselves. A veritable hunting preserve 
is Las Mestenas, where the rights of the 
game are as thoroughly established as 
those of the domestic product. It is es- 
timated that there are over 1,000 ante- 
lope roaming free on the rancho. Less 
than a year ago, a deserted kid antelope 
was found by one of the vaqueros on his 
rounds, picked up and brought tenderly 
to the ranch house. It was turned over 
to the motherly care gf a nanny goat, 
which nursed it to maturity. 

John A. Thacker, a well-known El 
Paso business man, is an honorary game 
warden,under the Mexican Government. 
It was his pleasure and privilege to par- 
ticipate in Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
antelope hunt when the “Lone Eagle” 


made his celebrated flight into Mexico 
a couple of years ago. Juan Thacker has 
one hobby: the rifle. He is one of the 
very few sportsmen I have known to 
whom a 300-yard shot means no more 
than if it were 100 yards. And we all 
know the approximate percentage of 
heads taken at 300 yards and over, in 
comparison with those taken at 100 
yards. Thacker shoots mostly free-hand. 
His principal amusement is throwing up 
pebbles the size of English walnuts and 
hitting them with a .22. And he hits 
them oftener than not—which is saying 
a lot. 

Juan Thacker was my host on this 
long-to-be-remembered trip, and he had 
but one object in view: to see to it that 
I got my antelope. He was in truth my 
guide, philosopher and friend. 


S IF this were not sufficient, when 
we arrived at Las Mestefas, after a 
400-mile ride of two days over desert 
roads, accompanied by Don Castulo, we 
were met by Castulo, Jr., who just 
“closed up shop” and devoted himself 
to us for a week with that hearty and 
unselfish courtesy so characteristic of 
the Mexican. It was just a bit more than 
an ordinary human being had any right 
to expect, and all the more deeply ap- 
preciated on that account. 

The journey included a 200-mile rail- 
way journey east from El] Paso to the 
little town of Marfa, and then due south 
through a highly interesting desert road- 
way lying 5,000 feet above sea-level. 
Lofty mountain ranges bounded the 
highway on both sides and occasionally 
crossed it, rendering necessary a detour 
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through cafions that were rugged and 
beautiful in dry weather and raging 
torrents during the rains. It seemed 
strange, after passing the gateway into 
Las Mestenas, to still see the mountains 
stretching away into limitless distance 
and to realize that they were under fence 
and just a part of the 300,000 acres 
which composed that vast hacienda. 

The ranch house lies approximately in 
the center of the ranch, and we had, 
therefore, a twenty-mile drive before us 
after closing the gate. The half-century- 
old building was a sturdy, primitive 
structure of single story, stone-floored, 
with 18-inch stone walls, big embrasured 
doors and small windows above one’s 
head, lying at the foot of a lofty moun- 
tain peak, with a big broad lake for a 
front yard. The dwelling proper was sur- 
rounded by an almost endless series of 
rooms which formed a spacious quad- 
rangle, suggestive of feudal times. These 
were divided into practical apartments, 
in which the household help and the 
vaqueros and their families were housed. 
Close by were big, roomy corrals built 
of carefully laid stone. There were 
horses, cows, mules, and beef cattle, 
with every farming appurtenance imag- 
inable to make the ranch self-dependent. 
The generous and easy-going mantle of 
old Don Castulo has descended naturally 
to the son, who is idolized by every man, 
woman and child, most of whom have 
been born and brought up on the ranch 
itself. 


OTWITHSTANDING that both 

Thacker and myself had brought 
our sleeping bags and general camping 
equipment along with us, Castulo had 
planned differently. Three or four cow- 
boys were sent out the night before, with 
the horses, to a point where we purposed 
to hunt the next day—generally from 
fifteen to twenty miles distant from the 
ranch house. In the morning we would 
take the motorcar and reach the horses 
within an hour, hunt with them all day 
and motor back to the ranch in time for 
supper. That night another bunch of 
riders and their horses would be sent in 
another direction, and the operation re- 
peated the next day. In this manner we 
covered various sections of the ranch 
that we would have spent all of one day 
in reaching had we been wholly depen- 
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dent on the horses, and our hunt would 
have consumed just double the time it 
did. 

From the first day out we saw game— 
not only antelope, but mule deer as well. 
But somehow or other, try as we might, 
we could not get within rifle shot. The 
first bunch of antelope we saw numbered 
eighteen, and the way they circled around 
us without drawing any nearer was the 
last word in exasperation. In vain we 
sat our horses like statues or went dang- 
ling off in the opposite direction. There 
was nothing, apparently, that would lure 
them into line. 


E TRIED a well-known and often- 

used method of stationing one of 
our number at a spot to hold the atten- 
tion of the game, while two of us circled 
around in their rear. They seemed to 
get wise in an instant, and away they 
would fly on an easy, swift lope, not in 
the least frightened but simply deter- 
mined not to be taken unawares. All the 
old-time schemes that have been known 
from time immemorial to raise their cu- 
riosity were given a trial, such as lying 
down on one’s back and kicking one’s 
heels in the air and waving a handker- 
chief from the end of a pole. In short, 
all the approved methods seemed to ex- 
cite more disdain than curiosity on their 
part. And we were at our wit’s ends. The 
one real chance we had terminated in 
failure through no fault of our own. It’s 
worth telling just as an instance of the 
way the cards will fall at times. 

One morning we spotted a magnificent 
buck traveling by himself. We saw him 
first and managed by great luck to stop 
our horses under cover, while he was 
leisurely jogging along up the slopes of 
a steep butte. 

Castulo said: “Unless I’m much mis- 
taken, that fellow is on his way to one 
of our cattle salt-licks about two and a 
half miles distant. The way he’s taking 
over the ridge, it’s only a mile; but if 
we attempt to follow him, he'll discover 
us sure as fate.” 

So we started off in a generally cir- 
cuitous direction, keeping low in the 
valley until we could come on the salt- 
lick, which was on the other side of a 
sizable hogback, along the ridge of which 
the buck was due to approach. We cal- 
culated to get there after he had dropped 


of antelope doing its best certainly typifies speed 


down the other side and climb up for a 
down-hill shot. But we had not counted 
on Chico’s being on the other side. It 
appeared that the salt-lick was also oc- 
casionally patronized by the coyotes, and 
Chico, the ranch’s official coyote trapper, 
had found it a good place to locate a 
trap now and then. 

This was Chico’s morning on the job, 
and he-had surprised the buck which 
came racing back from the salt-lick up 
the ridge, just as we had arrived at the 
foot on the opposite side. Another five 
minutes, and we would have had at least 
a very fair chance to bag an exceptional 
head. But the way he burned up the 
trail atop of that ridge, with us down be- 
low about 400 yards distant, was a sight 
to see. One might as well have tried to 
drill a sunbeam. It was hard luck, sure 
enough—the only real chance that had 
come our way—and tomorrow was the 
last day of the hunt. 

“We've just got tu do something to- 
morrow,” said Juan. “It would be mighty 
poor Mexican hospitality to send you 
back home with nothing to show for 
your trip. I must say that while I never 
have gotten closer than 200 yards to an 
antelope, I’ve never seen them so foxy 
as they have been on this trip. We've 
got to outwit them in some way, or we're 
done. I had hoped by this time that you 
would have your antelope and there 
would be time left for a deer hunt.” 
Juan looked woeful indeed through sheer 
sympathy for me. 


e HERE’S just one chance left,” 

put in Castulo. “About ten miles 
over to the eastward there’s a high butte 
which slopes down to the fence at its 
foot. I’ve often noticed that the antelope 
frequent that spot in the forenoon; they 
seem to like to sun themselves. There’s 
no cover at all for a stalk. The only way 
we can come at them at all is for you to 
go around on the far side of the butte, 
not far from the fence, and find a place 
to sit down about 100 yards up the slope, 
where there’s some little protection, 
maybe a pile of rocks. Then we may be 
able to drive them to you—that is, if 
they are there tomorrow.” Noticing the 
skepticism on my face, Castulo laughed. 
“Tt does sound a bit fantastic,” said he, 
“but it’s our only chance; and if it works 
out, you ought (Continued on page 53) 
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Death at lulle Spring 


A diamondback rattlesnake found its mark, but brains and steady nerves cheated death 


By VICTOR C. SPIES 


This story won Third Prize in our “NARROWEST Escape FROM DeatTH CONTEST” 


HAVE as much fear of a rattlesnake 
as a child has of a tabby cat. By 
that I do not mean to be boastful. 
But close association with anything 
—even deadly things—wears off the 
novelty edge of excitement and fear, and 
leaves a sort of caution sans thrill. 

Aside from those I have turned over 
to zoos, I have never let a rattler escape 
alive. I do not know how many I have 
exterminated, but the number must run 
into several hundred. Fourteen of these 
I got within an hour one August after- 
noon on a ledge in a cafion wall. At the 
moment of writing I have, close at hand, 
two six-foot skins and a quart jar filled 
with rattles. 

I have studied snakes from their birth 
through every phase of their existence, 
and mostly in their natural habitat. I’ve 
surprised them breeding; I’ve caught 
them “mesmerizing” birds; I’ve seen 
them fight to the death among them- 
selves, and fall before the clever tactics 
and constrictions of their feared enemy, 
the king snake. Once I came across a 
giant male diamondback with 
a full-grown cottontail half 
swallowed. I picked him up. 
Unable to complete his feast 
or get rid of it, he gave the 
finest example of frenzy of 
which his breed is capable. 

These incidents I cite merely 
as experiences of personal con- 
tact. It is said that playing with 
fire results in burns; but, as 
with many other things, it is 
the least expected which 
always happens. And this 
circumstance is the foun- 
dation of the following 
narrative. However, let it 
be remembered that had I 
lacked the association and ex- 
perience with rattlers which I 
have, the case might have had 
a different twist. 

Very early in the morning of 
a mid-July day I went to the 
corral to saddle up. A wan moon 
and bright stars were still in 
the heavens. I picked 
Nifia, a little sorrel, be- 
cause she was a fast trav- 
eler and steady under 
the heat. July days are 
hot on the Mexican bor- 
der along the rim of the 
Southern California Des- 
ert, averaging about 112 
degrees in the shade— 
and try to find any 
shade. 

During the summer 
months I always start- 


ed early to avoid as much of the sun 
as possible. On this particular day I 
had thirty-odd miles of fence to ride, 
water-holes to look over, and cattle to 
check in the higher mesquite and brush- 
covered mesas. I threw the gear on Nifa 
and loped off into the already warm 
atmosphere. Moving east and drop- 
ing from the plateau, on which the 
ranch headquarters were situated, to 
the sandier stretches of the desert, I 
picked up the fence and turned south. 
From here it was eighteen miles to the 
border. 

The sun found us at the rugged gorge 
called Pinto Wash, which is approximate- 
ly half-way to the southern boundary. I 
had given Nina her head and swung her 
into the rocky downward trail into the 
wash. As I appreciatively patted her 
withers and told her what a good little 
mare she was, she stumbled. She limped 
to the floor of the wash, and I dis- 
mounted. A jagged chip from the sur- 

























1 leaped back, 
. and Nita reared 


rounding volcanic abutments, which are 
strewn over the desert’s surface in this 
immediate locality, had lodged in the 
frog of her left front hoof. The piece 
was like a triangle of broken glass and 
had gone deep enough to draw blood. 
This is probably one of the most painful 
things that can happen to a horse. I ex- 
tracted the stone with some difficulty. 

Loosening the cinch, I sat down and 
rolled a cigarette, giving her a rest. After 
a bit I mounted again and went on. At 
first she didn’t seem to mind so much, 
but her pace grew slower and the limp 
increased. She was wet and frothy with 
sweat, and soon began uttering short, ex- 
plosive grunts. 

Dismounting once more to relieve her 
of my weight, I led her on down the trail. 
It was about a mile to the nearest water- 
hole. I planned to give her a drink, get 
one myself, and turn back. From walking 
in high-heeled boots in the terrific heat, 
my feet were painfully blistered by the 
time we came in sight of the little de- 
pression of reeds and tulles which desig- 
nated water. 

I had taken scarcely a dozen 
steps through the withered 
grasses when I heard as well as 
ifelt something hit me on the 
right shin, just above the V of 
my boot. Two pinpoints of 
flame, like twin bee stings, shot 
up into my thigh. I leaped 
back, and Nifia reared. 


HAD never been bitten 

by a rattlesnake, but in- 
stinctively and instantane- 
ously, even before I heard 
the vibrant song of death, I 
knew what had happened. I 
looked down. At the edge of 
the trail, beside a grass hum- 
mock, I saw the coiled singer 
—a diamondback. And then, 
coming up the trail toward 
me, I saw a second. 
Holding Nia steady with 
tight reins I drew my six-gun 
from its holster and fired. It 
took three shots. Immediately 
afterward a suffocating sensa- 
tion ran through my chest and 
mind. “Steady,” I thought. 
“This won't do.” So _ tying 
Nina to a dwarfed and twisted 
mesquite near by, I went cau- 
tiously down the few remain- 
ing steps of the trail to the 
water-hole. It was dry! 

Again the stifling sensation 
passed over me. I sat down, re- 
moved my boot and rolled up 
my (Continued on page 54) 
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From 34 to 7 pounds 


HENEVER and wherever ang- 

lers meet, there always will be 

differences of opinion as to the 

relative fighting qualities of the 
numerous species of game fish. There 
are so many varieties and sizes of fish 
that to say certain ones are the gamest 
of them all is to overlook the fact that 
there are as many different qualities of 
gameness as there are species of game 
fish. 

The usual definition of a game fish is 
one that, after being fairly hooked with 
the proper tackle, does not give up until 
it has spent itself to the last ounce. It 
may be a one-pound brook trout, three- 
pound small-mouth bass, steelhead trout, 
salmon, tarpon or on up in weight to 
tuna or black marlin swordfish. No mat- 
ter what the size, it is understood that 
the tackle is of a weight that gives the 
fish a sporting chance for its life. 

In addition to the actual landing of 
a game fish and the feeling of satisfac- 
tion accompanying it, there is a deeper 
thrill that comes with the luring and 
hooking of a fish that is difficult to 
locate, wary and wise to ordinary bland- 
ishments. The waiting, the approach and 
the anticipation of a coming strike are 
all conducive to the tingle of emotion 
that comes to an angler when he has 
finally tied up to one of them. 

To compare the fighting qualities of 
game fish, the discussion should be con- 
fined to species whose average weights 
are nearly the same, for there can be 
no fair or worth-while comparison of the 
gameness of an average rainbow trout 
and an average sailfish. However, limit- 
ing the discussion to fish below a cer- 
tain weight narrows the field. 
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No fish could be gamer than the bonefish 


By JACQUES 'T. THIBAULT 


After several years of angling for fish 
ranging from fly-weights to those weigh- 
ing well over one hundred pounds, and 
talking and associating with anglers who 
have done more varied fishing than has 
been my lot, it is my opinion that the 
bonefish of tropical and _ subtropical 
waters is capable of giving any light- 
tackle fisherman a harder battle and a 
greater thrill in its capture than any fish 
of its weight in fresh or salt waters. 

The bonefish (Albula vulpes) is of the 
herring family. It is found in waters of 
one to three feet in depth along the 
southeast coast of Florida, around the 
Bahamas, Jamaica and other West In- 
dian islands. This fish is built for great 
speed with torpedo-like body gracefully 
contoured, a sloping head and an im- 
mense tail-fin. Experienced anglers have 
estimated the speed of the first run of 
the bonefish to be at as great a rate as 
a mile in thirty seconds. Its scales are 
of a beautifully brilliant silvery color 
and are larger than those of most fish 
of the same size. 

The average bonefish caught along the 
southeast coast of Florida will average 
about three pounds, but occasional ones 
are taken that will weigh up to six and 
seven pounds. Farther southward, along 
the keys, fish up to eight and nine pounds 
may be taken. At Bimini, bonefish weigh- 
ing more than twelve pounds have been 
caught with rod and reel, and at Jamaica 
the weight exceeds thirteen pounds. 
However, it is the firm opinion of ang- 
lers who have fished for these silver 
streaks throughout tropical waters that 
bonefish weighing more than twenty 


The King’s Highway, or 





pounds have been hooked and lost. At 
least such fish have been seen on occa- 
sions. 

The bonefish is not easily located at 
any certain time. It is extremely timid, 
and its approach to the bait is a reward 
for patient coaxing. Its first feel of the 
bait is as delicate as the nibble of a 
minnow, and the final picking up of the 
bait is so deliberate as to set nerves on 
edge. 


HEN comes the strike with a veri- 
table madness to it; the seemingly 
never-to-end run; swift circling of the 
boat and more mad dashes, straight and 
circular. The contest with this fish is 
always staged in water having a depth 
of only two or three feet or even less. 
The strain of the rushing fish is not so 
evenly distributed throughout the length 
of the line as it is with fish hooked in 
deeper water, and the drag on the line 
must be at all times the lightest of pres- 
sures. A contest with a bonefish usually 
ends with the fish in the boat or broken 
tackle, for this fish has a hard mouth 
and when once hooked it is well hooked. 
In more than three years of fishing 
along the East Coast of Florida I had 
caught but two bonefish, and both of 
them were taken while using tackle well 
over the sporting weight for such fish 
and at times when I was not fishing for 
them. Then recently I crossed the Gulf 
Stream from Miami for some fishing at 
Bimini. 
Bimini is situated forty-eight miles 
from Miami, almost due east across the 
Gulf Stream, and is located at the north- 
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west tip of the Great Bahama Bank. The 
harbor at Bimini is formed by the is- 
lands of North Bimini and South Bimini. 
These two islands are from two and a 
half to three miles long with widths 
varying from a hundred yards to more 
than a mile. North Bimini has its long 
axis from north to south, with a reef 
formation southwesterly from its north 
end. On this reef the tides and waves 
have made land, and at the south end of 
the reef the settlement of Alicetown is 
located. 

The island of South Bimini has its 
long axis from east to west, the western 
end being close to the reef of North 
Bimini and forming a natural harbor 
with a deep channel between the nar- 
rows. From the south end of North 
Bimini to the north side of South Bim- 
ini is a bay a mile or more across. This 
bay has shallow water with depths at 
low tide ranging from exposed flats to 
three and four feet of water. It is in 
these waters that the bonefish feed. 


HE purpose of my trip to Bimini 
was to fight it out with any of the 
numerous varieties of heavy-weight fish 
that inhabit the Gulf Stream there. Less 
than a mile from the west of Bimini 
Reef the water slopes suddenly to depths 
of more than one hundred fathoms. 
Here, at nearly all times, are marlin and 
kingfish, while sailfish, great barracuda, 
rock grouper, horse-eye jack, tarpon and 
mackerel abound the year around. 
Both light and heavy tackle were 
taken along, the former with three hun- 
dred yards of 9-thread and the latter 
with four hundred yards of 18-thread 





My prize bonefish, which weighed 12 pounds and 3 ounces 


line. The rod tips and reels were of cor- 
responding weights. 

On the way across, the captain of our 
boat told of an angler at Bimini who 
was fishing for nothing but bonefish and 
who had brought in one weighing over 
eleven pounds. After I arrived and had 
found a boarding house, I learned that 
this fisherman was one of my fellow 
guests. He is a noted gamefisherman, an 
authority on most angles of the sport, 
and has fished from the waters of Can- 
ada for salmon and trout to the Gulf of 
Mexico for tarpon. 


WAS introduced to this man, and 

after an enjoyable dinner we sat on 
the porch. The talk started and ended 
with fishing. The Bonefisherman told me 
he had brought to the landing net in the 
past two weeks one bonefish weighing 
eleven pounds and one that weighed 
eleven pounds three ounces, but that he 
hoped to better this record, as at differ- 
ent times he had seen fish at Bimini 
which he was certain weighed more than 
fifteen pounds. 

The next morning my battle with the 
heavy-weights started, and for three days 
I had plenty of fishing and more than 
sufficient exercise for a man on vacation, 
as the fish grow large in the waters west 
of Bimini’s beaches. The heavy tackle 
proved not heavy enough to land all the 
fish that came to give battle, and as 
many fish were lost as were caught. I 
brought in kingfish weighing up to thirty 
pounds; fighting, line-smashing barra- 
cuda that struck at any sort of bait; 
horse-eye, amber-jack and mackerel. 

Among those hooked and lost were 





four rock groupers which were so heavy 
that the line never had a chance, two 
big amber-jacks and a great barracuda 
that was a glutton for punishment. The 
barracuda must have been cruelly hook- 
ed, for it no sooner struck than it was 
out of the water in a leap of six or eight 
feet. Five times it came to the air, and 
each jump was followed by all the tricks 
that ’cudas are capable of. This fish was 
reeled to within ten feet of the boat and 
was considered whipped and ready for 
the gaff. Then a new lease of life came 
and it departed for good. 

At the end of the third day of this 
fishing I had to acknowledge that my 
fishing muscles had played out. My 
hands were sore, and my legs and arms 
weary. So for the next few days there 
was nothing for me to do but explore 
in a silently moving sailboat and talk 
with the native boatmen. We would 
cruise along until one of the fine, white- 
sand beaches was reached and then go 
overboard into a sea as clear as dis- 
tilled water and as warm as the air. 


HE temptation totry the bonefishing 

was getting stronger each day. One 
evening I gave in and made arrangements 
with my boatman to go out the follow- 
ing morning. The first day’s efforts were 
not encouraging, as the boatman, I 
learned later, knew nothing of the fine 
points of the game. Yet the day was 
not without its exciting moment, for in 
two feet of water I hooked a fish which 
the boatman was positive could be noth- 
ing but a bonefish. After dashing wildly 
all over the place, this fish was brought 
in and proved (Continued on page 61) 
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Bob White—Aristucrat 


Perhaps his greatest accomplishment is “‘making himself small” 





By H. P. SHELDON 


F ONE happens not to have been “raised on quail,” 
or if one was, like the writer, born on the colder side 
of the continental frost line, in those regions ‘“‘inhabited 
chiefly by Yankees, bears, savages and porcupines,” as 

a bibulous orator once described it, and where old Boreas 
annually snorts and blows and stamps his iron hoof in a 
spirit of absolute sincerity, he will probably need to defer his 
acquaintanceship with gentle bob-white until he is of an age 
properly to comprehend the extraordinary sporting qualities 
of the bird. But having reached the time of discretion be- 
fore invading quail territory under arms, he may then better 
appreciate the qualities which distinguish the quail than 
would be the case, perhaps, if 
he had lived among them all 
his life—for men become mat- 
ter-of-fact toward miracles that 
are permanently established in 
their own dooryards. 

For example, I have yet to 
hear any of my _ shooting 
friends south of the Mason and 
Dixon line express astonish- 
ment at what to me is the most 
astonishing ruse in all bob- 
white’s little bag of tricks. This 
is his miraculous ability indi- 
vidually or collectively to 
“make himself small,” as the 
French express it. A_ single 
quail is actually a fairly husky 
bird when finally you have him 
in hand, but he and fifteen or 
twenty relatives and friends 
will pack themselves into in- 
stant, complete concealment in 
a lone tuft of sedge grass or a 
section of sparse stubble no 
larger in area than a Georgia 
flapjack. 

No matter how many times 
the fact has been demonstrated 
to me, I am still unable to con- 
vince myself that right there, 
under the dog’s nose, crouches 
even a single bird—much less a 
dozen. My Southern friends, on 
the contrary, walk up to each 
point with an air of calm as- 
surance. If they miss fewer of 
the rising birds than I do because of their refusal to be sur- 
prised, they also miss, I think, some of the fascination that 
I feel in witnessing each fresh exhibition of the bird’s incred- 
ible cleverness. 

Bob-white does his brave best to be a thorough-going 
American in the matter of selecting his residence. There are 
few states in the Union where he or his cousins may not be 
found. Even in northern New England, one may occasionally 
encounter a courageous little colony doing its best to exist 
and multiply, and these forlorn hopes sometimes survive 
for a season, or even for two or three. 

But sooner or later, in the icy cauldron of the Arctic, far 
up beneath the flickering northern lights, the cruel white 
witches brew the elements of a fatal winter season. And then, 
out of a gray and bitter sky, snow sweeps down on icy 
winds and buries the countryside for months on end. The 
streams freeze solid, and the deathly silence of the forests 
is broken only by the sound of frost-riven trees. 
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Bob-white is friendly. You may find him within a stone’s 
throw of farm buildings 





Even the lynx and the fox find life a misery of slow star- 
vation at such times. Long before the returning blackbirds 
perch in the bare and swaying branches of the elms to chant 
their cheerful prophecies of spring, “poor bob-white,” as he 
so often names himself, has yielded to forces too tremendous 
for his warm courage to match, and the pathetic colonies 
have gone the way of other lost, forlorn enterprises. 

So the gunner in search of quail will do well to remember 
these things and turn southward when November days are 
come. Steering by map or compass, he will finally arrive in 
a region of rivers whose amber waters seem to be nearly 
currentless, winding between banks thicketed with catbriars 
and haw bushes and through 
rich bottom-lands where stand 
jungles of stately gum, cypress, 
sycamore and live-oak. Sunken 
roads of worn red earth lead 
one away from the humming 
traffic of the main highways. 


RAY, weatherbeaten 
worm fences—the same 
that often gave shelter to skir- 
mish lines of blue or gray in a 
troublous time gone by—indif- 
ferently separate cotton-field 
from corn-field, and the corn- 
field, in turn, from an expanse 
of sedge or ragweed or a ne- 
glected crop of peanuts or 
yams. In one’s nostrils is the 
camphor fragrance of burning 
lightwood and the smell of ripe 
fox-grapes, and in one’s ears the 
distant yelping of a turkey, 
the squall of a fox-squirrel, or 
the sound of creaking axles as 
mule and dusky master go un- 
hurried about their affairs. By 
these signs shall the sportsman 
know that he is in the “deep 
South” at last, and in the very 
heart of America’s quail country. 
To be sure, one need not 
travel so far to find plenty of 
quail—no farther, in fact, than 
Long Island or any other suit- 
able region below the same ap- 
proximate latitude. And he may 
have good shooting, too, though, because of human popu- 
lation and intensified agricultural development in these parts, 
the range will be more limited and the privilege of shooting 
more jealously guarded against invasion by the stranger with 
a gun. Only in the South and West is there enough good 
bird ground lying out of doors and in such generous parcels 
that one may rise from the breakfast table, set out with 
gun and dogs and, bearing slightly either to port or star- 
board, take his lunch afield at noon. Then, continuing his 
course by the same bearings, he may drop anchor—if his 
navigating has been correct—at the supper table without 
having beaten the same ground twice, or ever having been 
five minutes away from the proximity of likely cover for a 
bevy of quail all day long, whether he goes afoot or horse- 
back. And that, my dear sirs, is the proper way to gun for 
bob-white quail. 
While landowners in these regions are more hospitably 
inclined toward the stranger—having had, perhaps, more ex- 















Bob White—Aristocrat 


perience with gentlemen gunners and less with the low-prin- 
cipled pot-hunter from the south of Europe who raids and 
ravages the farm lands within reach of the industrial cen- 
ters of the North—yet this hospitality should be strictly 
respected. Generally the introduction and good will of some 
resident friend or local sportsman will assure the visitor of 
the courtesies of the neighborhood, and it ought to be un- 
necessary to advise any man sufficiently well bred to appre- 
ciate so fine a sport as quail shooting as to what constitutes 
common courtesy. And that is all that is required. 





. 


UAIL shooting in the North is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to no quail shooting, but one may yearn for the 
true flavor and tradition of the sport. There-are certain 


% concomitants, grants, easements, amenities and accompany- 
at ing peculiar blessings to quail shooting in the South. Some 
he of these have to do with the scenery—the bright gold of the 
ome sedge, the deep ochre of the ragweed, the pale frosty yellow 
lon of the blue-gums and the pin-oaks, and the crimson of ivy 
and creeper twining on gray tree trunk and weather-beaten 
= fence, with the mild sunshine of Dixie winter bathing a 
sa quiet landscape. 
ra Other enticements are concerned with the foods and 
he fluids with which the gunner is required by common custom 
mn to nourish and restore himself. Hot black coffee handed to 
gh you at a frosty dawn before a newly made fire; chicken 
nd fried in batter; the saddle of a fat, well-conditioned cotton- 
ong tail in a gravy made with vinegar, mustard, butter and 


cream, and heaven knows what else; oysters from the tidal 
ov" river. Ham, bacon, sausage—yes, and chitlings—from hogs 
that doubtless felt the surrender of such tidbits to be only 


ing - Baye ‘aaa 

a reasonable price to pay for a lifetime of feasting and fat- 

tening on corn, acorns, peanuts and the sweet forest shack. 
“a Then there are the evenings, with the sharp air seeping 
nates through the chinks in the old walls and making but scanty 
an progress against the warmth from the open fire. Dogs fed, 
“ gunners fed, guns clean, boots off, and a dusky group flash- 
lif - ing white teeth and eyeballs in the shadows of the big room 
eld and ready to offer ‘The Bright and Morning Star” as soon 
ames as the solemn ceremony of the passing of the “cawn” has 
weal been attended to. And the fragrant crimson muscadine in 
a the stone jug—but confound an unappreciative Puritan 
- temperament and the Yankee curse of laconicism! 


the When Frank Forester declared the quail to be the most 
difficult of American upland game birds, he did not mean 
that our subject was a perplexing target. As that sportsman 
the well knew, bob-white, once a-wing, has a fine, bold flight; 
instead he referred to the difficulty of finding birds to shoot 





— at. The observations of this dean of American gunners were 
- made some ninety years ago, when bob-white was still com- 
ong paratively innocent of guile and artifice. 
By 
1an KE the grouse, the goose, the black mallard and the 
ep wild turkey, the quail has learned much since the day * 
ery when his ancestors first heard the report of a bird gun and 
ry. the swish of a charge of small shot. Consequently he is even 
not more wary, more resourceful, and more difficult today than 
of he was in Forester’s time. Bob-white’s strategy is about as 
ian nearly perfect as any that could be devised for use in the 
iit- type of country in which he lives. 
ap- The quail’s best defense is the bevy sense. Rarely do you 
1ay encounter single birds, except, of course, when a bevy has 
pu- been found and flushed. Occasionally the dogs locate a lone 
rts, and wandering cock bird, but the individuals of a bevy 
ing never separate very widely during the gunning season, and 
‘ith even when deployed to feed or rest will instantly run to- 
0d gether at the first alarm. The dogs are, therefore, compelled 
-els to locate a dozen or twenty birds occupying a total area 
‘ith hardly greater than a single pheasant would require. 
ar- The advantage to Bob is obvious. Put down fifteen 
his ruffed grouse in a ten-acre brush lot, and a really good 
his hunter will find almost all, if not all, of them. He will have 
out shots at eight or ten as they get up before his advance 
een singly or in pairs. If quail are substituted for grouse, the 
ra gunner may comb the place all day and 
'se- even then fail to find a bird if the When hunting 
for ground is dry. And if he does find a quail in timber, 
bird, he has found them all; and, with you have to look 
bly and theceptions of course, he gets ex- straight and 
ex- 70 shots (Continued on page 56) shoot fast 
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And make the life of your brother sportsman easier—maybe 
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John Sievers, Jr., invented this cow in 1897. Her patent number is 586145. 
The sketch below shows two hunters and the cow going hunting 
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From material furnished by 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 


Registered Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C, 


EFORE you go on your next hunt- 

ing trip, you should visit the 

Patent Office in Washington. No 

matter how well equipped you are 
with the ordinary and even the extra- 
ordinary devices for the field, those 
Patent Office officials can show you some 
hunting and fishing paraphernalia you 
never dreamed of, and never would 
dream of unless you happened to eat 
Welsh rabbit, dill pickles and ice cream. 
followed by too many pipes of tobacco, 
a stiff drink and a night’s sleep on your 
back. 

For instance, consider Patent No 
580145. This is a decoy in the form of 
a cow. It could be in the form of any 
other large animal, but a cow is strongly 
recommended because her placidity is 
such that wild creatures feel at home 
and confident in her presence. The vision 
of a contented cow gazing or grazing in 
the meadow has a soothing effect upon 
such wary creatures as the wild duck, 
the wild goose and the wild turkey. 

This decoy cow is made of a folding 
wooden skeleton over which canvas or 
other suitable material is fitted and deco- 
rated to represent a spotted cow, a 
brindle cow or any other kind that 
strikes your fancy. She must be of noble 
proportions, for her insides need to be 
roomy enough to accommodate you and 
a friend of yours, each standing upright 
and each armed with a full-length gun. 
You stand forward, and your friend 
stands astern, but he does not face back- 
ward. You occupy the cow’s front legs 
and that general region where brisket of 
beef comes from, while your friend oc- 
cupies her behind legs and the region of 
the rump steaks. 


HEN ducks appear within range 

or you slowly wander up within 
shooting distance of a flock of grazing 
geese, you manipulate a simple catch 
and the cow’s head drops down as 
though she were about to eat grass, thus 
creating an opening in the back of her 
neck through which you may fire. Your 
friend gets his shots through a door in 
the cow’s side, just a little southwest of 
where the rib roasts live. Normally this 
firing port is closed; but when you see 
the game, you notify your friend (unless 
you are a terribly selfish hunter), he 
opens his door, peers out, pokes his gun 
through and bangs away. The cow’s head 
is then hooked up again so that it will 
occupy its usual gazing pose, the rear 
firing port is closed, and you and your 
friend wait for more game. You may 
even smoke if you wish, providnitably 
exercise reasonable care and ppre ex- 
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further that no excelsior has been used 
to stuff the unoccupied portions of the 
decoy. 

Considered superficially, this inven- 
tion seems to give one hunter an advan- 
tage over the other. The man in the 
cow's neck is in the crow’s nest, so to 
speak, while the other man is in the coal 
bunker. Obviously, the first man can see 
more and perhaps get better chances to 
bring down some game. But the law of 
compensation works here, as everywhere, 
the rear man making up in safety what 
he lacks in opportunity. In case of ex- 
citement, for instance, hunter No. 1 
might shoot at random without doing 
any harm except to the cow's head; but 
suppose hunter No. 2 gets excited and 
blazes away before he gets his gun out 
of the door! That, quite plainly, would 
mean that hunter No. 1 would continue 
to occupy a standing position for many 
weeks to come, even though the softest 
of chairs were provided for him. 

The inventor of this decoy may have 
got his idea from that famous trick the 
Greeks once played on their Trojan ene- 
mies. You remember—that Trojan horse 
episode. But it does not really matter 
where the inventor got his idea. The 
point is that he took every factor into 
account—every factor except one. His 
dee-vice may be folded up and trans- 
ported from place to place in your car. 
Or, if you take up a stand where there 
are no ducks, geese, turkeys, deer or 
whatever you are seeking, you may sim- 
ply walk the decoy to some other near-by 
location. However, you and your com- 
panion must first agree upon the direc- 
tion to be taken and the speed of travel. 


HE cow’s legs are flexible, and yours 

will be also if you have not stood 
too long in one position on a cold morn- 
ing. When the two of you agree that a 
change is necessary but that it is not 
necessary to emerge from the decoy, you, 
as the cow’s commander, give the signal 
to start. The synchronization of steps 
may be brought about by counting—one, 
two, three, step; one, two, three, step, 
and so on. 

In case you come to a fence, or find 
yourself in quicksand, you will have to 
consult the rule book which comes with 
each completely equipped cow decoy. 
And there is one other thing—the thing 
the inventor overlooked, and it is most 
important of all—before taking up your 
stand in a pasture, be sure there is no 
bull therein, for this decoy was not de- 
signed for bull shooting. 

If you are a duck hunter and this cow 
decoy does not appeal to you, I suggest 
that you try patent No. 17192. This is 
a boat, or what might pass as a boat, 
with a rectangular floating surface. On 
each corner a wooden duck is fastened, 
and in the center is a long, oval-shaped 
depression, projecting downward into the 
water. Projecting still deeper below this 
basin-like submerged part of the float 
are two rubber boots, attached so that 
there is no leakage. 

You, the duck hunter, get into this 
central depression, slip your legs into the 
boots, bend forward at the hips as though 
you were engaged in profound prayer, 
and then propel your float by walking on 
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R. Bogle invented this contraption 
No. 17- 
192, and he called it a boat for 


away back in 1857. It is 


shooting waterfowl 
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In 1882, C. T. Cochel solved the decoy question, He 
even made a blind of flying decoys to hide his boat 


the shallow bottom, or by kicking your 
feet, duck fashion, in the event you can- 
not touch bottom. Weights may be at- 
tached to the feet if desired. You are 
hidden from view. A flock of ducks, feed- 
ing or just lazying around on the surface, 
suspects nothing amiss as your float with 
its wooden decoys approaches. You can 
hear the quacking and so know when it 
is time to rise up and shoot. 


This invention has an obvious defect 
—it keeps you in that prayerful position 
too much of the time. A duck hunter 
prays, all right. He prays every time he 
sees a flock in the air, his prayer being 
that they will come over him, flying low. 
But an attitude of perpetual prayer 
seems a little hypocritical or uncomfort- 
able or something. I suggest, therefore, 
that before buy- (Continued on page 58) 
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A creek flowed past, deep and silent. There big trout awaited your fly 


PRIMITIVE Roap 


Paralleling a state highway are an old dirt road and trout 


INDING in and out among the 
hills of Clinton County, New 
York, twenty miles or so due 
west from Plattsburg, there is 
a road. It is rough and rutted from the 
passing back and forth of countless lum- 
ber teams and farm wagons of the nat- 
ives throughout the years. This road, 
of course, is of dirt. It is so narrow that 
two motorcars could not pass each 
other should they chance to meet, which 
is unlikely, for few ever travel upon it. 

The road makes its way through a 
broad, highland region that is heavily 
timbered with fir, pine, hemlock, balsam 
and spruce. Here and there, as it tops 
a rise, one may obtain a magnificent 
view of lofty mountain ranges and pri- 
meval scenery that is wild, beautiful and 
picturesque. It is not at all unusual to 
see a bear lumbering across this road 
or a herd of deer trot along in front of 
you, showing more curiosity at the 
strange machine behind them than any 
fear of it. 

It is a road of pleasant surprises. After 
going for miles through heavy forests 
it suddenly emerges into a rolling, up- 
land country. One glimpsés now and then 
a little cluster of one-story log cabins 
straggling along a “Main Street” and 
boasting the name of “village” because 
it has a general store, a church and a 
school-house. 

Every once in a while it flows past 
a farmhouse constructed of roughly 
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hewn logs. Oil lamps furnish the only 
means of illumination at night. There 
are no radios, electric lights or tel- 
ephones. The soil is tilled just as it was 
a century or more ago. Horses, cows, 
chickens and pigs are common, while 
automobiles are hardly ever seen. 

This trail to yesterday passes through 
a land that time forgot. Yet, less than 
five miles away, intersecting and then 
running parallel to it, there is a splendid 
state highway which traverses the sec- 
tion from north to south, with its gas- 
oline stations, tea rooms, inns, up-to-date 
villas, bungalows, and a steady stream 
of automobiles at all seasons. Within 
a stone’s throw of the Present one may 
step into the Past. It is a transition so 
amazing as to make one gasp. And, what 
is most attractive of all, the road takes 
you to a sportsman’s paradise! 

My wife and I decided to “go prim- 
itive” last summer if it could be done. 
The problem was to find a place where 
Mother Nature still reigned supreme, 
fish and game abounded, and the scenery 
was wild and beautiful. 

We wrote to places in Canada, Maine 
and all over New York State, not for- 
getting Massachusetts and Vermont as 
possessing possibilities. Tons of liter- 
ature were received in reply. They all 
looked attractive enough on paper—but 
you are not going to find the “best fish- 
ing” and “back to nature” surroundings 
where dance pavilions, motor-boat races, 


bus routes, “convenient to churches, 
schools and theatfes,” “all modern con- 
veniences” and even trolley car lines are 
cited among the attractions. 

Literature received from an Adiron- 
dack resort promised a camp on a 
wooded lake shore, fine boating and bath- 
ing, mountain climbing and the best 
bass fishing, with pictures to prove it. 
The booklet advised the bringing of old 
clothes, as evening dress was tabooed. 
Apparently it was one of those delight- 
ful old places we often dream about but 
never see in reality. 


HAT was what we were promised. 
What we found was a wayside inn 
beside a busy state highway. Walking 
was impossible, bathing only for expert 
swimmers, no boats except at a “livery” 
a mile away where canoes and boats 
were rented only by the season, and no 
bass fishing even if one were lucky 
enough to get a boat. Instead of old 
clothes the guests wore their best for 
dinner and supper. The ladies looked 
shocked when my wife came to meals 
in her knickers. But what could we do? 
We were there, and had to stick it out. 
However, I met a gentleman who had 
been there many a year. He had un- 
bounded faith in the lake’s piscatorial 
possibilities, and on a clear, cool August 
morning he took me along, with an old 
Adirondack guide, to prove it. 
We trolled that lake from end to end, 
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but never a strike of any kind did we get. 
No strikes generally mean no bass. My 
line was rigged with a spinner and baited 
with a night-walker. 

Suddenly, without any warning, there 
came a peculiar running jerk, or series 
of jerks, to my line. My reel sang, and 
the line ran out for about a hundred 
feet before it was finally checked. 

“A bass at last,” said my friend. 

But the fish did not act like a bass. 
The line slackened, and I reeled it in, 
carefully and cautiously. Fifty feet away 
from the skiff a long, slender but heavy 
fish leaped high above the rippling sur- 
face of the lake. Zigzagging at right 
angles, it plunged again with a number of 
mad rushes, this way and that, only to 
break water once more. 

“By cracky, it’s a muskalonge!” ex- 
claimed the old guide. “Don’t lose him!” 


HEN came a battle royal. Twice 

the fish dived to the bottom, sulked 
there awhile, darted to the surface, 
jumped clear out of water, and then 
rushed first one way and then another 
in its frantic efforts to get away. After 
each mad rush I shortened my line un- 
til at last I had the musky alongside, 
and the guide gaffed him. In spite of the 
fight he had put up, he was a mere 
baby, tipping the scales at a little above 
six pounds. 

Then the question arose: what was a 
muskalonge doing in this Adirondack 
lake? As far as we were able to find out, 
none had ever been taken there before. 

Determined to have some trout fishing 
despite the lateness of the season, we 
motored north one overcast morning 
during the last week of our stay to the 
St. Regis region, and found Primitive 
Road. At the little town of Blooming- 
dale we learned that there was some 
fishing in Alder Brook. But where was 
this brook? No one could direct us pre- 
cisely. 

That particular trout stream proved to 
be as elusive as the proverbial pot of 


Primitive Road 


gold at the end of the rainbow. At each 
farmhouse en route we were told a dif- 
ferent direction. We traversed one cer- 
tain road three times, going back to the 
point from which we had started, only 
to be advised that we had not gone far 
enough, as it crossed the stream “some- 
where.” Finally we did find a brook and 
followed it for ten miles or more, but 
it was posted all the way. 

While we were stopping for coffee 
and sandwiches at a small store on the 
main highway, a farmer who was typical 
of a bygone period stepped out of an 
auto as ancient as himself. He told us 
that on his farm there was a brook 
where we could fish. We felt that we 
were in luck, but our luck was far bet- 
ter than we knew. 

We followed his car. It was as if the 
ghost of a pioneer had come into the 
Present to lead us to the Past. Up hill 
and down dale we drove through forest- 
land and farmland that grew wilder 


mile after mile—a_ beautiful region 
abounding with fish and game, free and 
unposted. 


Gone were all vestiges of modern 
civilization. An eagle soared over the 
tree-tops. Bitterns and herons stalked 
majestically along the banks of a broad, 
tree-lined creek. A brood of wild ducks 
rustled among the reeds. And—blessed 
sight—trout jumped for flies in the deep 
pools beneath the alders. 


RIMITIVE Road took a sudden turn 
to the west, dipped down a sharp in- 
cline, crossed an antique rustic wooden 
bridge, and terminated before a farm- 
house which had been built over two 
hundred years ago. Time has passed over 
Coldbrook Farm. It stands today un- 
changed, just as it has always stood 
through the centuries. Chickens scratched 
before the door of the homestead; hound 
dogs romped with the great grand- 
children of our host, who was hale and 
hearty despite his eighty-odd years. 
In a near-by field his sons were tossing 





hay into a wagon as old and ramshackle 
as the house itself. In the great barn and 
woodsheds were ploughshares, sledges, 
buckboards, phaetons and farming im- 
plements of a bygone era. In the low- 
ceilinged kitchen the women folk were 
preparing the evening meal on a wood 
stove that had come from France when 
Louis XV was king. To the east, auto- 
mobiles were passing along a modern 
state highway, yet here, in this forgotten 
niche of the North Woods, the Past was 
still unchanged. 


N front of the old farm a great creek 

flowed past, deep and silent between 
alder-fringed banks to break into long 
riffs and rapids a half mile below. To the 
south of the house and close to it, a 
mountain brook rushed and roared over 
a stony bed to join the more majestic 
stream. 

We parked our car beside the farmer's 
dilapidated relic. A pair of bluebirds, 
busy at household duties—their second 
brood—scolded us from a neighboring 
apple tree. A house wren sang her cheery 
song from a near-by hitching post. A 
kingfisher uttered his harsh, rattling cry 
as he skimmed the placid surface of 
the creek. A great flock of redwing 
blackbirds flew by overhead. Meadow- 
larks whistled from the neighboring 
fields. 

A farm-hand was watering a team 
of horses from a trough. The children 
gathered about the car in wonder and 
asked us questions about it. Several of 
the little ones spoke only in French. 

I have traveled through Canada where 
the “primitiveness” of the natives is 
camouflaged for the benefit of the tour- 
ists, and in our “wild and woolly West” 
whose “wildness” is seen only on the 
silver screen imported from Hollywood. 
But here, only fifty miles from a great 
summer resort, was the genuine thing. 
We had gone back into another century. 

I rigged my line with a Green Willow 
—a dry fly I had (Continued on page 57 ) 


A New York trout stream abounding with fish, yet seldom fished 
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“Temperamental Lom 


Al setter that could but wouldn’t, until affection for his handler made him a winner 


HEN Joe Bishop announced 

that he was going in for field- 

trial handling, I was not sur- 

prised. He had often told me 
that he nursed the desire to campaign a 
string over the big circuit for one season, 
just for the fun of it. Joe is one of the 
best dog handlers I know. Whether he is 
working the fastest of field-trial dogs or 
the slowest of gun dogs, I always feel 
that he is getting the best out of that 
particular dog. When I heard of his 
plans, I was very much pleased. 

Usually, when a trainer changes from 
gun-dog to field-trial handling for just 
one season, he has a small string and 
little success, for a handler will spend 
years in building up his reputation in his 
own particular line. In Bishop’s case, 
things were quite different. He was as 
well known among sportsmen as the most 
prominent field-trial handlers, for he had 
developed many field-trial winners, turn- 
ing them over to another trainer for 
their actual campaigning. He would have 
no trouble in booking dogs for his ex- 
perimental season on the circuit. 

Immediately I sent Joe two of my 
finest pups and wrote him a letter ex- 
pressing my best wishes. There was, 
however, one thing about which I cau- 
tioned him. Bishop is known as one of 
those handlers who has unusual 
success with an outlaw dog, a 
dog that is gun-shy or man-shy— 
in fact, with any dog requiring 
a great amount of understanding 
and skilful handling. 
The thing of which I 
was afraid was that, 
through his _ kind- 
heartedness, Joe would 
allow himself to be 
stocked up with a 
string of dogs which 
the other handlers had 
been unable to break. I warned him not 
to let his heart rule his head. 

Soon I had a reply to my letter, and 
in it Joe urged me to come down and 
spend a few days with him. He vowed 
that only the pick of dogdom should 
grace his field-trial string and promised 
to show me a bunch of dogs worth look- 
ing at. 

In the early part of April, I arranged 
to go down to Bishop’s place in Ala- 
bama. By this time he had been in the 
field-trial game for over a month, and 
I was anxious to see how the pups which 
I had sent him were progressing. I ar- 
rived at Rickton, the railroad station 
nearest Bishop’s preserve, in the after- 
noon and was met there by my host. All 
the way out to his home, Joe was telling 
me about his dogs. He was like a big 
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boy with a new plaything—all enthu- 
siasm—until I asked him: “How about 
the tough customers, Joe? Have you let 
any one talk you into taking an outlaw?” 

Again he was like a big boy caught in 
mischief. Guilt was written all over his 
honest ruddy face. “I declare, Mr. Win- 
throp, I haven’t but one dog that you 
could say a word against. You may know 
the one.” At this point Joe discovered 
a bunch of cockleburs in his horse’s 
mane. He couldn't look me in the eyes 
as he finished weakly, “His name is Sir 
Thomas Gladstone.” 

“Joe,” I said, “do you mean that you 
have allowed that notorious Tempera- 
mental Tom to be shoved off on you for 
the season? Don’t you know that he’s 
had no less than six different handlers 
during the past two seasons and 
that they’ve all said the same | 
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thing? He can run, but he won't. Since 
Dave Lowery died, that dog has been like 
a wild thing.” 

“Yes, I know Tom's got a bad repu- 
tation,” Bishop replied, “but I always 
felt sorry for him.” 

I groaned. When Joe “feels sorry” for 
any creature, human or otherwise, he 
can’t be stopped. Though I'll have to ad- 
mit that a number of his protégés have 
turned out fine, I didn’t want the possi- 
bility of his first field-trial venture being 
marred. It seemed to me that he could 
kiss Sweet Charity good-by for this one 
brief season; but if you only knew Joe, 






you would realize that he really couldn't 
bring himself to turn down any creature 
that seemed to be getting a poor deal. 
Nearly every field-trial follower of 
that time was familiar with Tempera- 
mental Tom’s sad story. The dog was 
owned by a Northern sportsman, but had 
been raised and broken by Dave Lowery, 
one of the best handlers in the history 
of the game. It was no great wonder that 
the little Llewellin dog worshipped the 
man, for Lowery won the love and re- 
spect of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. He died from a sudden attack of 
pneumonia early in the winter of 1927. 
So many members of the household and 
so many friends mourned Lowery’s pass- 
ing that no one particularly noticed the 
young setter, who kept silent watch over 
his master’s body and who 

later quietly followed it to 


{ the cemetery and there took 
i |, up his vigil. 

| uh, A negro kennel boy was 
nas ie the first to miss the dog 
t | after Lowery’s funeral, and 


™ then some one remembered 


(.s 


seeing him at the grave. The 
boy found Tom there, heart- 
lessly dragged him home and 
chained him securely in the 
kennel yard. A few days 
later the dog was sent on 
to a new handler, and for 
him began a new life. But he 
would have none of it. 


HE season preceding his 
death, Dave Lowery had 
brought the young setter 
over the circuit for the first 
time, and he had been a sen- 
sational derby winner. Dave 
had said repeatedly, “Look 
out for Sir Thomas Gladstone in his 
all-age season—especially when you meet 
him at Grand Junction.’’ Now it seemed 
that what Lowery should have said was 
“Look out for us in Sir Thomas’ all-age 
season,” for together they were unbeat- 
able, but the poor dog was now like a ship 
without a rudder. He still could run— 
occasionally he ran a brilliant race—but 
when he did, he ran for the sheer exhil- 
aration of the hunt. There was no co- 
operation between him and his handler. 
If the mood so swayed him, he performed 
excellently, but again and again he threw 
away first place by his absolute disregard 
for every rule of the field-trial game. 
His owner passed him from handler to 
handler for two seasons. During that 
time he won several places and the title 
of Temperamental Tom, for he recog- 
nized no master and ran his race very 
nearly to suit himself. Many followers 
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of the game laughed at the 
notion that Tom ran wild 
because he still grieved for 
Lowery, but Joe Bishop and 
a few more sentimental old 
codgers—myself included— 
looked into the sad eyes of 
that beautiful dog and felt 


- 


that canine loyalty really 
does bridge the grave. 

I stayed with Bishop three days, and 
how I did enjoy it! While I like to shoot, 
I also like what Joe calls “a bloodless 
hunt” —working the dogs on game and 
firing into the air to see if they're steady 
to wing and shot. That’s the kind of 
hunt we had. I carried the memory of it 
back to the big city where I live and 
work the year around. 

When the heat of the ensuing summer 
and the grind of the office had me ex- 
hausted, I’d close my eyes, and again 
Joe and I would be hurrying down to 
the kennels to release the dogs, while 
Yal, the colored boy, saddled our horses. 
Unless you've ridden over those rolling 
Alabama hills at dawn, with that sweet 
“dawn scent” in your nostrils, a good 
horse beneath you, a congenial com- 
panion beside you and splendid dogs 
ahead, I claim you've missed a thrill. 

As we rode we talked. That is why 
I've always thought that quail hunting 
is the best of all sports. I’m a sociable 
fellow. Send me fishing with a tight- 
lipped man who angles conscientiously 
and says not a word, send me deer hunt- 
ing and put me on a stand alone and 
leave me, take me tiptoeing noiselessly 
out into a swamp to shoot squirrels— 
and I'll go home. But give me a sport 
where quietude is not necessary and a 
companion with whom I may talk, and 
I'll stick until the ammunition and con- 
versation are both exhausted. 


me, sir” 
7 
ns 


Joe Bishop and I both love to talk, 
especially about dogs. Joe had Tem- 
peramental Tom on his mind, and he 
wanted to discuss the dog with some 
one; so quite often during my three-day 
visit we talked about Tom. I had been 
introduced to him on the day of my ar- 
rival, and never have I known a dog so 
absolutely cold toward humans as that 
dog was. When spoken to or caressed, he 
gave no response and endured it as would 
a dog of marble. He seemed frozen. When 
the icy fingers of death touched his mas- 
ter’s body, they must also have touched 
Tom’s heart, leaving it cold and barren. 


HESE are strange words to write 
about a dog, but a strange dog he 


was. Joe confessed that he had made no° 


headway in training him. 

“You'll think I’m superstitious,” Bish- 
op said, “but I’m going to tell you this. 
Tom has a peculiar habit. He will be 
sweeping up a hillside, or perhaps whip- 
ping along an open stretch when sud- 



























“TI will not only hunt 
for you, but I will 
serve you. Command 


denly he'll stop, alert, and 
hold his head slightly to one 
side, as if listening. I'll never 
get used to it. It starts cold 
chills creeping over me each 
time. He looks exactly like 
a dog arrested in motion by 
his master’s come-in whistle. 
Foolish though it may sound, 
whenever he does that I al- 
ways feel that Tom is follow- 
ing not my directions, which 
he plainly spurns, but instead 
is responding to a phantom 
< handler.” 

“Joe, do you actually be- 
lieve that a dog’s loyalty to 


his dead master 
can exist like 
that?” I asked. 
“Yes,” replied 
Bishop. “I know 
, that many dogs 
have died of a broken heart, grieving for 
masters from whom they have been sepa- 
rated by death or other circumstances.” 
And thus we quit the subject, for I 
departed next day, leaving Joe to wrestle 
with the problem of Temperamental 
Tom. I was too interested, however, to 
lose sight of him entirely; so I asked 
Bishop to keep me posted about Tom 
when he wrote about my own pups. 
A few weeks before the Canadian trials 
which open the big circuit for the sea- 
son, I had the following letter from Joe: 


Dear Mr. Winthrop: 

Your pups are in fine shape, and I 
hope to place at least one of them. 

Tom is just the same. I’m going to 
campaign him simply because he may 
take a notion to win. He can if he will, 
but I can’t make him. He may run a 
brilliant race, or he may leave the course 
entirely. 






wits 


Sincerely yours, 
Joe BisHop. 


Two days be- (Continued on page 55) 
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A Kisherman (Comments 


What an angler saw at the J 931 National Fly and Bait Casting Tournament 


LONG the latter part of August I 
heard that all the best fly-casters 
and bait-casters in America were 
going to get together in Chicago 

to see who was the best. I'm interested 
in fly-casting and bait-casting for fish 
myself; so I dropped in at Washington 
Park to see if these birds knew anything 
about using a fly-rod or a bait-casting 
rod that I didn’t knowalready. They did! 
Some of this stuff they do is useful to 
you and me, and some isn’t, but believe 
me, those babies can sure handle a rod! 

When I got to the Illinois Casting 
Club, where they held the tournament, 
I saw a lot of men and women and kids, 
with all sorts of fly-rods in their hands, 
watching one man out on a wooden plat- 
form casting a fly up along a line of 
colored buoys, marked “75 feet,” “80 
feet,” and so on, clear out to 160 feet. 
They were just starting the first event 
of the tournament—the Light-Tackle 
Distance Fly Event, the man with the 
score card called it. 

Often, on a big river or a lake, I want 
to cast my fly to some likely looking 
place that is farther away than I can 
reach; so I got up where I could see 
this man casting. He was:a big, tall, raw- 
boned sort of man, named Otto Peters— 
from Buffalo, New York, I think. He 
was casting without any reel, and an- 
other man was coiling and arranging the 
loose line on the platform for him. His 
rod was a regular 534-ounce fly-rod. It 
looked like a bass fly-rod. 

If he had cast from his reel or by 
stripping out loose line from the reel, 
I would have been more impressed; but 
anyhow, he certainly could sling that 
old fly-line out there. The rules gave 
him five minutes to see how far he could 
get the fly out. He made three long 
casts—that’s the way they score in 
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By JOHN ‘TROUT 


this game—that averaged 110% feet. 
That's a long way to cast a fly! 

After that, forty or fifty other men 
came up and cast, but none of them got 
as far as this man Peters until a short, 
chunky, tanned man from California— 
Louis Guerin—came up. Where Peters 
and the others cast with their rods just 
about perpendicular, this man Guerin 
brought his rod back in a half overhead 
and half side-arm motion. He got three 
long casts out that averaged 114% feet. 

Shortly after that, another Californian 


Charlie Edwards, new President of the 
National Association, who won the %- 
Ounce Accuracy Bait Event 





came up—Jules Cuenin from San Fran- 
cisco. He whanged the fly-line off the 
water sort of half sidewise and half over- 
head too, with a tremendous lift to the 
back stroke just as the fly left the water. 
Cuenin, I noticed, didn’t pick up as 
much line as most of the others, but 
shot out a lot more. This fellow is a 
wide-shouldered chap with hands like a 
violin player. He looks like an outdoor 
sort of artist—and is, with a fishing rod 
anyhow. 

Well, Cuenin began casting. Fora while 
he didn’t seem to do anything except cast 
about sixty or seventy feet of line back- 
ward and forward, watching the back- 
cast in the air all the time. Then, when 
his back-cast was straight out back and 
to the right of him, he shot the line out— 
not out and down, as most of the others 
do, but out and a little up, it seemed to 
me. The judges called out from their 
boat, “One hundred and twenty-four 
feet.” Some cast! I was told that this is 
within about a foot of the national rec- 
ord for the longest cast. 


FTER that, Cuenin flipped out a 
couple more long ones, but not so 
good as the first cast, and finished with 
an average for three casts of 120% 
feet. This was just a little short of the 
national record for the average of three 
casts. That’s the way they finished: the 
two Californians, Cuenin, 120% feet, and 
Guerin, 11414 feet, and the tall Buffalo 
man, Otto Peters, 11074 feet. Even 
though I still think it would be more sen- 
sible to make them start with the line 
on a reel and never mind the “assistant” 
or “line tender” or whatever you call 
him, I learned a lot about how to cast a 
fly farther by watching these casters in 
this event. 
After we had lunch in the nice, homey 
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log-cabin club-house, we all hiked over 
to the mammoth big lawn next to the 
casting pool, and the second event start- 
ed. This one is called the ““34-Ounce Dis- 
tance Bait’; the Pacific Coast men call 
it “Distance Lure.” The rods were all 
short and pretty stiff, and the reels of 
the free-spool sort. 

Everyone seemed to have a different 
way of casting in this event. Some cast- 
ers whirl their rods around their heads 
and cast as a cowboy throws a lariat. 
Others cast as if they were throwing a 
baseball, and others like shot putters. 


Most of them take a lot of dance steps. 


or a run up to the line like a high jumper. 
Except that they use a rod, reel, line and 
weight, I didn’t see much connection 
with fishing in this event; but boy, could 
they throw that weight far, wide and 
handsome! 


SWARTHY Italian boy from Cleve- 

land, Ohio, made the longest five 
casts with 264.6 feet average. His name 
is Tony Accetta. Eddie Braddon from 
Cleveland, Ohio, came in next. He av- 
eraged 263.6 feet. The third man was Al 
Foss of Cleveland with an average of 


Eddie Braddon, who won the Wet Fly 
Event with a perfect score 


262.2 feet. A short, heavy-set Chicago 
man—Fred White—made the largest 
single cast in this event for a world’s 
record of 294 feet. 

The next morning, when I returned to 
Washington Park, they were casting the 
strangest fly I ever saw—Salmon Dis- 
tance Fly, the Captain called it. It is 
done with a “moose” of a two-handed 
fly-rod about fifteen feet long and weigh- 
ing thirty or thirty-five ounces—maybe 
more. I guess they used to fish with 
those giant fly-rods in Europe and 
Canada—some do yet, perhaps—but I 
don’t think anybody uses them in the 
United States any more. They make me 
think of mammoths and the stone age. 

A big Irishman named Connolly, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, was up there just laying 








A Fisherman Comments 





Cuenin casting the Salmon Distance Fly. Tony Accetta is the “gillie” 


out that heavy fly-line nearly across the 
pond. He poked it out for an average 
of 15075 feet for the three longest casts 
and then broke his line. By the time 
he got the line fixed, his five minutes 
were up; so he had to stop. Besides, 
maybe he was tired—I know I would be 
in half that time. 

A lot of other mén cast, but they 
didn’t do as well as Connolly. The Cali- 
fornian, Cuenin, who holds the national 
record in this Salmon Distance busi- 
ness, they tell me, had a lame arm, so 
he couldn’t do much—although he cast 
well enough to get fourth. Next to the 
big Irishman the best three casts in this 
event were made by a slim Cleveland 
man named Eddie Braddon. He aver- 
aged 143 feet, which is sure a man- 
sized average. Another Cleveland man— 
a big, iron-jawed chap named Trim- 
ble—took third place in this Salmon Fly 
business, getting an average of 1414 
feet in his three best casts. I can’t say 
I learned much from this event that I 
could use in fishing, but it certainly is 
a spectacular show. 

In the afternoon we all gathered on 
the big lawn again for another distance 
bait event—the 5¢-Ounce Distance Bait, 
they called it. This one is just like the 
3¢-Ounce Distance Bait, except you use a 
little heavier weight. It seemed to me that 
there wasn’t enough difference between 
them to have two events of this kind; 





they might as well have been combined. 

Well anyhow, this chap Cuenin sur- 
prised the whole crowd by smashing the 
world’s record for the longest cast on 
his very first try and kept right on for 
a new national record of 321.6 feet 
average. A man from Geneva, Ohio, by 
the name of Kinnear, made an even 
longer single cast for a world’s record 
of 344 feet, but nobody equaled Cuenin’s 
average. A long, easy-moving lad named 
Bob Clarkson, from the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club, came in second with five 
casts averaging 314.2 feet. The next 
best man was Accetta from Cleveland, 
with an average of 307 feet. 


T WAS interesting to see the different 

ways these three men cast. Cuenin 
just stood still with his feet apart, put 
the tip of the rod backward until it 
touched the ground with the line out a 
few feet at right angles, and then 
snapped the rod upward and outward in 
one movement. Clarkson whirled the rod 
around his head at each cast. Accetta 
cast with a half overhead and half side- 
arm cast with a run up. They all got 
tremendous distance. 

Saturday morning I came down early 
because the real fishermen’s events be- 
gan then—Accuracy Events, the tourna- 
ment people call them. The first event 
was the one most like real fly-fishing 
and the event (Continued on page 54) 
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The time for dissension has passed. If we are to have ducks, 


’M plumb disgusted with the shoot- 

ers of North America,” confided 
one of this country’s best-known 
game authorities to me recently. 

Coming from a man who has always 
fought for the sportsmen, who has spent 
thousands of dollars of his own money 
to continue the sport of hunting in the 
good old American way, it shocked me. 
And if I were to tell you his name, you 
would be shocked, too. But what he said 
next put cold chills right down my spine. 

“T no longer have any delusions about 
these so-called sportsmen in the mass 
being willing to pay for anything,” he 
continued. “While they haggle and de- 
bate about a dollar or two the mortal 
enemies of all shooters—a small but de- 
termined coterie of non-shooting super- 
sentimentalists—are taking their sport 
right out from under their very noses. 
We might just as well set aside a few 
natural zoo areas, then hang up our 
guns!” 

Now you sweat as I did. Of course, I 
disagreed with him, and tried to con- 
vince him that the sportsmen were will- 
ing to pay for any sound programs—but 
it was wasted effort. He was just “plumb 
disgusted”’ and felt blue because sports- 
men as a mass, and organizations too, 
have differed and haggled while things 
were getting worse and worse. I waved 
the incident aside, but somehow my 
friend's warning about the failure of the 
sportsmen to stand together kept ring- 
ing in my ears. 

The very next morning an unusually 
large heap of letters greeted me. And 
right on top of the pile was a clipping 
from a Canadian newspaper in which 
one of the leading exponents of little or 
no shooting in this country—a man who 
‘n his younger days killed far more than 
his share—lauded our thirty-day duck 
season, then wound up with the follow- 
ing appeal: ‘‘Now it remains for Canada 
to join the United States in perma- 
nently fixing one month as the maximum 
open season on waterfowl.” 

There, Mr. Duck Hunter, is the next 
play. One month now; next they will 
try for two weeks. And then— Well, it 
is about time that we get organized be- 
hind a constructive program and stop 
mixing our signals, or we will be doing 
exactly what my pessimistic friend pre- 
dicted. 

“Without a doubt,” said a Western 
conservation leader recently, ‘“‘we have 
gone as far as we should in the matter 
of sensible limit reductions; the next 
step cannot stop short of complete pro- 
hibition of wildfowl shooting.” 

And concerning the drought he said: 
“There is no sense in deluding ourselves 
with untenable alibis. We should not 
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lean on the unstable belief that a swing 
in the weather cycle and consequent re- 
sumption of wet years will materially 
check the alarming diminution of wild- 
life resources. Unwise and unrelenting 
reclamation and drainage projects have 
been extended so rapidly that a per- 
petual man-made drought exists on the 
continent's most important breeding 
grounds.” 

Both times he hit the nail squarely on 
the head. We all admit that with the 
enormous increase in shooters during the 
past decade, quick transportation, better 
arms and ammunition, and an appalling 
decrease in the breeding grounds there 
has been too much shooting for the pro- 
ductive machinery. We also agree that 
wet years will help, but they won't bring 
back millions of acres of breeding 
grounds where the drainage ditch has 
done its deadly work. And since it will 
always be easier to cut seasons, reduce 
bag limits and add other “shall-nots,” 
the restrictionists can be expected to 
play that one string and play it hard. 

What we need is some real duck in- 
surance! Let’s restore those breeding 
marshes, and do it quickly. Every acre 
will help! 


ECLAMATION has run hog-wild in 
this country. Instead of retarding it, 
our own Federal Government has sped it 
up. We would probably all be just as 
well off if there had never been a Recla- 
mation Service. Behind the de-watering 
and irrigation of every acre to increase 
plow land was a land promotion or a 
ditch-digging outfit. Where these pro- 
moters could not get action in any other 
way, they brought political pressure up- 
on Congress and obtained a mandate 
for the Federal Government to act. 

Many will say, “Yes, but every ir- 
rigation reservoir is also a waterfowl 
rendezvous.” 

Yes, a rendezvous where they can get 
a drink, and that is all except possibly a 
retreat from shooters if a refuge is es- 
tablished. It is comparatively recently 
that such refuges were established on 
irrigation reservoirs, but as breeding 
grounds the majority of these bodies of 
fluctuating water-levels are absolutely 
worthless. They will never compensate 
for the vast breeding areas which were 
ruined in the interest of agriculture. 

In the Far West, men who know, and 
who are independently situated so that 
they may speak their minds, say that 
from 65 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
original occupants of reclaimed lands, 
both drained and irrigated, have long 
since been compelled to abandon their 
holdings. In some instances they have 
been able to hook some other equally 


it Dencites or E Detieens? 


we must have action—now! 


unsophisticated sucker, but in the ma- 
jority of cases they have lost everything. 

In some sections, those remaining on 
these reclaimed ranches are wresting a 
meager subsistence from the soil, but if 
they could move out today they would 
gladly do so. They can’t let go, and they 
will starve if they stay. 

On the other hand, there are some 
irrigated and drained farm areas where 
the people are prosperous and happy. 

But what all of these projects have 
done to the waterfowl breeding grounds 
is a crime! Something like 75,000,000 
acres drained; millions of bushels of 
surplus grain; the ducks without breed- 
ing grounds. An economic blunder of the 
worst kind! Are we going to haggle and 
debate, or are we going to do something 
about it ? 

It might be interesting to cite a few 
of the outstanding former waterfowl 
breeding and feeding areas which were 
destroyed or practically ruined: 


Acres 
Tule Lake, Cal. 20,000 
Owens Valley, Cal. 8,000 
Lower Klamath Lake, Cal. & Ore. 80,000 
Malheur Lake, Ore. 80,000 
Warner Valley, Ore. 38,000 
Mouse River, N. Dak. 22,000 
Milwaukee Sloughs, S. L'ak. 7,000 
Long Lake, S. Dak. 5,000 
Waterhen Lake, Sask. 20,000 
Big Hay Lake, Alta. 9,000 
Low Water Lake, Alita. 11,500 
Thief Lake, Minn. 22,000 
Mud Lake, Minn. 30,000 
Horicon Marsh, Wis. 40,000 
Sheboygan Marsh, Wis. 9,000 
Winneshiek Bottoms, Wis. 9,000 
Trempealeau Bottoms, Wis. 6,000 
Kankakee Marsh, Ind. 400,000 
Little River, Mo. 41,000 
Mingo Swamp, Mo. 25,000 
Squaw Creek Bottoms, Mo. 31,000 
Lake Mattamuskeet, N. C. 50,000 


An entire story could be written about 
each of these areas, some of which are 
being restored, but I shall elaborate 
briefly upon only a few of them. 

Tule Lake, California, originally con- 
tained 20,000 acres. Today its area is 
less than 12,000 acres, and its avail- 
ability as breeding grouids depends en- 
tirely upon the amount of water which 
is permitted to escape from the neigh- 
boring irrigation project. This year the 
water held up very well, and thousands 
of ducks bred there. 


| periaes Klamath Lake was one of the 
“sp.rit of patriotism” gifts to those 
who had defended their country. Formerly 
one of the greatest waterfowl breeding 
grounds on the continent, it is now one 
of our worst examples of putting land 
under the plow. Most of the poverty- 
stricken settlers have moved out. Others 
are still hanging on, but indications are 
that the entire area will be abandoned 
shortly. The water supply is involved 
with a power project, but it is stated 
that the commercial club of a near-by 
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Ducks or Debates? 





Where thousands of ducks once bred 
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The greatest menace to all waterfowl is the drainage ditch 





Some glaring examples 


town now realizes that this area would 
be far more valuable if restored as a 
great waterfowl breeding ground. 

And since this lake lies mostly in 
California, let me inject that California, 
with her municipal water projects, irri- 
gation and power, and privately owned 
duck marshes everywhere, all vying for 
water supplies, has sought to help her- 
self. She has not waited for Uncle Sam 
to come to the rescue. A number of 
waterfowl areas have been established, 
the latest one being a goodly share of 
the Suisun Marshes, lying about midway 
between San Francisco and Sacramento. 

Malheur Lake, another of the great 


~~ . 


Western breeding grounds, originally 
containing more than 80,000 acres, has 
been choked down by irrigation and 
drought until at this writing it is bone- 
dry. Many of the residents are squatters 
who pay no taxes. One of the big meat- 
packing companies owns the best water 
supply, but its cattle ranch has never 
been anything but a bill of expense. 
Then, jumping eastward, the Mouse 
River Marsh in North Dakota, lying 
partly in Canada, was drained about 
eighteen years ago. Formerly one of the 
great breeding grounds, it is now dry as 
the Sahara. Forty miles of it, and three- 
fourths of a mile wide. And it is nothing 





Lake Hay instead of ducks. Formerly Mud Lake, Minnesota 


of what drainage has done to waterfowl breeding areas 


but a burden to the landowners who 
hold title. 

In the sister state to the south are the 
Milwaukee Sloughs and Long Lake, 
drained in 1918 and 1919 respectively. 
Both of them were formerly the breeding 
grounds of that region for canvasback, 
redhead, bluebill, mallard, pintail, teal 
and Canada geese. Now both are abso- 
lutely worthless for agriculture as well 
as waterfowl. Oscar Johnson, Director 
of the Game and Fish Department of 
South Dakota, says, “We in South Da- 
kota could within two or three years be 
producing ten times the ducks required 
to meet local (Continued on page 51) 
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Should a Woman Huntlr 


How one woman sidestepped the role of widow each hunting season 


By ALICE G. CURTIS 


E purpose of this article is not to tell my sisters 
how to keep a wayward husband at home o’ nights. So 
far as shooting is concerned, all that is required to 
accomplish this is the purchase of a nice little nickel- 

plated pearl-handled automatic and some short-range practice 
in the coal-bin. Most women would rather use more subtle 
methods. They would, if they could and knew how, prefer to 
maintain their grasp on the situation through the medium of 
companionship and understanding. If the object of their ef- 
forts is a red-blooded hunting or shooting man, how to do so 
is a very serious problem to the uninitiated girl who has never 
in her entire life thrown a leg over a horse or fired a shot. 

A survey of the volumin- 
ous literature devoted to the 
gun will disclose the fact 
that almost nothing has 
been written to assist the 
sportswoman. This in itself 
is not surprising, for it is 
only within the span of the 
last generation that ladies 
were permitted to partici- 
pate in anything more 
rugged than croquet; but 
now that they are excelling 
in sports which were thought 
to be only for men, it is 
natural that shooting should 
come into its own. 

Many colleges have wom- 
en’s rifle teams, and it is a 
pleasure to note that some 
of these are competing suc- 
cessfully with men. It is a 
long distance, however, 
from the target range to 
the big-game fields and, to 
say the least, disconcerting, 
disgusting and surprising to 
find oneself missing a great 
big moose at a hundred 
yards, when one was able 
to plug little holes in a tar- 
get at the same range and 
make a group that could be 
covered by a  fifty-cent 
piece. This is the experi- 
ence of a great many of us 
when we first shoot at a live 
target. 

It is for the women who 
are interested in taking up 
game shooting that I am 
writing this, hoping that my 
experiences in the field may be of help to them. Six years 
ago, my entire knowledge of firearms was that acquired 
while shooting a few times in a gallery on a boardwalk, and 
I must confess that I did not win a kewpie doll. I never had 
a rifle in my hands until I was married and, when the occa- 
sion demanded it, picked up pistols very gingerly. 

Since that time I have credited to my account four suc- 
cessful big game hunts and have in my collection of trophies 
sheep, goat, moose, deer and black bear. Although I’ve killed 
no record head, mine are all large, well-shaped ones that any 
old-timer might be proud of. Any woman can do the same 
if she has the will to try. 

I have often had many of my friends say to me, “Oh, well, 
you are probably just a natural-born shot.” 
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The following year I went into the Quebec woods 


No such thing! I don’t believe there are “born shots,” but 
I do think that women learn to shoot much quicker than 
men. In fact, this is substantiated by what I have been told 
by some of the most capable and experienced instructors in 
this country. They all agree that women—that is, normal 
young women—are usually more patient, have finer co-ordi- 
nation, and possess that all-important thing, a delicate sense 
of touch. Contrary to general opinion, eyesight and steady 
nerves are secondary to trigger pull in expert shooting. We 
often see excellent performers on the range who are highly 
nervous and have to shoot with glasses, but, despite these 
shortcomings, because of their perfect let-off and splendid 
form, consistently put up 
good scores. 

The old saying that “prac- 
tice makes perfect” holds 
as true to guns as it does to 
golf or any other game; but 
the equally old one that 
“familiarity breeds  con- 
tempt” does not go, because 
the more familiar we be- 
come with firearms, the 
more respect we have for 
them and the more care- 
fully do we handle them. So 
if you are thinking of taking 
up shooting, make up your 
mind to practice on every 
opportunity that presents 
itself, and you will find that 
in a short time you will be 
referred to as one of the 
“born shots.” 


CTUALLY, I was forced 
into the game, and I 
believe there must be many 
women, married to sports- 
men, who are situated just 
as I was. I realized there 
would be no vacations for 
me unless I could persuade 
the Captain to take me 
along on his game hunts. I 
had always considered it 
necessary to leave the city 
during the hot weather and 
lived in an atmosphere 
where the late winter and 
early spring household dis- 
cussions were on the sub- 
ject of “what the family 
was to do this summer.” We 
tried to plan, if possible, a place where Father could spend 
his week-ends and reservations were made well in advance, 
while good accommodations might be obtained. After Father 
escorted said family to the new surroundings and arranged 
everything to make them comfortable, he returned to the 
city to swelter. That was all as it should be. 

Not having any male relations who were shooters, I sup- 
posed things would be the same. But it didn’t work out that 
way. 

We were married in late July. My husband, who is an 
authority and writer on firearms, informed me in an apolo- 
getic tone of voice that, as he was booked up for a three 
weeks’ moose hunt in New Brunswick, starting October 10th, 
we could have only four or five days for the wedding trip. 














Should a Woman Hunt? 


It seemed that guides had to be engaged almost a year in 
advance, and as they do not take kindly to cancellations, 
much as he hated to leave me, he simply had to go. 

He sold me on the idea that he was obliged to take these 
trips. I could readily see that, in order to give his readers the 
benefit of actual experience, it was necessary for him to do 
so. Nevertheless, I know now that he would have sold me on 
the shooting-trip idea even if there had been no dependent 
readers. He arranged everything so nicely that I would not 
notice his absence. I was to employ this time to put our 
apartment in order for the winter. 

Having just promised to honor and to obey, I agreed to 
all his plans, and he selected an attractive, quiet little hotel 
in upper New York State for the honeymoon. It so happened 
that the countryside was alive with woodchucks. I had never 
seen one before that time, principally because I hadn’t 
looked for them. But there they were. 


HEN we discovered that the Captain had no rifle. The 

seriousness of the situation did not impress me. I realize 
now what a calamity it was. It is probably the only trip he 
ever made to the country without one in the car, but cheer 
up. We wouldn't have to go home; we had a .22 pistol, and 
even though we couldn’t shoot woodchucks we could climb 
the mountain and shoot at a target. 

Perhaps I knew nothing about shooting, but thank heaven, 
there was one thing I could do—walk—and up mountains 
too; so my threes and a half double-timed it beside his num- 
ber elevens, and I arrived at the top with very little puffing 
or blowing. 

“You hoofed it along pretty well, Honey, and you don’t 
seem to be winded,” said the Captain. 

I allowed that I was a good stepper. 

“Too bad you can’t shoot.” 

“T got along thus far without it. Why?” 

“Well, I was just thinking that any one who can tramp 
as well as you do wouldn’t find the New Brunswick country 
so hard. At least you could ramble around and pot par- 
tridges.”’ 

What I said to myself sounded something like “Oh, yeah?” 
but as that was not the expressive term among the young 


I kept the camp supplied with ruffed grouse 








Cecil proved that he could carry me 


ladies of the gay ’24s, I was quite dumb. At that time I 
had other plans, and it would be hard to picture myself 
wandering about a cabin all day waiting for the return of 
my Daniel Boone. 

After rummaging around a bit, he unearthed a tomato 
can. It has always seemed miraculous to me the way a 
target shooter can find an old tin can. He placed it on a 
mound and proceeded to shoot, not only to shoot at the 
can, but to call his shots, such as, “I will now hit the ‘O’ in 
the tomatoes, now the ‘E’’—and he did it every time. 

I fear he had a very unappreciative audience. I didn’t see 
anything so wonderful about it. It was easy. Any one could 
do that. I was certain that I could. 


DIDN’T—that day nor for many days. I discovered that 

it wasn’t so easy. Each time I'd fail I would say that 
I'd never shoot a pistol again—never—only to find myself 
anxious to take another chance. It was like gambling—per- 
haps I'd have luck the next time. But good luck did not 
come on that trip, and I became a fairly good rifle shot long 
before I could hit a tomato can with a pistol. 

Two weeks later we were heading north again, to the 
country where woodchucks grew, and every week-end that 
we could get away was spent in the same manner. Several 
times I timidly suggested another place, but that was brushed 
aside—nothing to do there, nothing but golf and swimming. 
It suddenly dawned upon me that the only good places were 
those where we could get shooting. 

We would drive slowly along the country roads until we 
came to a likely-looking spot. This new husband of mine 
would leave the car and go pussyfooting through the fields, 
to come back in an hour or so with a couple of tails and a 
self-satisfied expression that should only be worn by one 
who brings in good eats, such as salmon or deer. On this 
trip he had a slight accident. While looking over his left 
shoulder into a field covered with chuck holes he ran into 
a nice, soft dirt bank on the right side of the road and 
crumpled up a fender. 

From that day, I was the driver when we went chucking. 
If any one ever drove all day long at the rate of ten to 
fifteen miles an hour and sat around in the broiling sun 
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with the top down, they know exactly 
how much fun I was getting out of these 
week-ends. Something had to be done 
about it; so I did it. 

One Monday morning, after a partic- 
ularly severe sunburn, I went shopping 
for one of those cute little shooting suits 
I had seen in advertisements. I knew 
enough to look for knickers. I had learn- 
ed from the Captain that I needed some- 
thing loose about the knees; that I 
couldn’t climb stone walls and walk all 
day in my tight riding breeches. The 
saleswoman tried on everything that 
might be called a shooting suit, but there 
was something wrong. Finally, in despair, 
she said, “Madam, just what did you 
have in mind?” 


ELL, to tell the truth, I couldn’t 

quite explain. I had in mind those 
lovely sylph-like ladies I had seen in the 
pictures, and there seemed to be some- 
thing wrong with the knickers she showed 
me. If they were large enough elsewhere, 
they were too large in the knees, and 
they must fit “elsewhere.” I began to 
have my doubts about taking up shoot- 
ing—perhaps I wasn’t going to look well 
in shooting togs. I probably wasn’t the 
right build; in fact, when I put on the 
pair that came nearest to fitting, and 
looked myself over, I knew I wasn’t. I 
am five feet tall, and weigh one hundred 
and fifteen pounds; I hadn't realized 
before that one hundred of them were 
below the waist. 

However, I bought the knickers, also 
a leather jacket and a pair of heavy golf 
hose with nice wide cuffs which didn’t 
add any to the length of leg. My riding 
clothes would fill in the rest of the outfit. 
I was ready to become a shooter. 

The middle of September came. Rifles 
must be sighted in for the big game hunt. 
The Captain intended to take along two 
of .30-06 caliber. The old one, which I 
gathered was his favorite, had a tele- 
scope sight on it. I liked the looks of the 
glass and, not knowing anything about 
one, thought, as most people do, that, 
as they magnify, they surely must make 
for easier shooting. I was to find out 
that they could also magnify my un- 
steadiness in hold, but I had decided I 
was going to learn with that rifle. 

When both were sighted in to suit my 
man, he prepared for the usual wood- 


In Alberta we traveled two and a half days on horseback before we 


Field and Stream 


chuck jaunt, but I wanted to shoot. This 
announcement met with more resistance 
than I had anticipated, mostly because 
the Captain did not approve of my start- 
ing with such a heavy rifle. He believed 
that a beginner should start with a .22 
and work up to the heavier weapons. If I 
used the .30-06, it might kick me badly 
and develop a flinch that would ruin 
what chance I had of enjoying shooting, 
but he was willing to let me try five 
shots. 

As I had on the new knickers, I was 
able to get down on my tummy the way 
he did. He handed me the unloaded rifle 
and had me pull the trigger. My practice 
with the pistol stood me in good stead, 
for I learned to squeeze, not jerk. Then 
he loaded the rifle, placed it in my hand 
—in fact, did everything but pull the 
trigger. I managed to do that, and I hit 
in the black. We were both pleasantly 
surprised. After my exhibition with a 
pistol, I hardly expected to do so well. 

I tried shot after shot, hit the paper 
every time, and usually placed them in 
the black. I didn’t want to stop for 
lunch; I might get a bull’s-eye. He was 
as pleased as I, and presented me with a 
little .22 the following day. 

I used it almost every evening, and it 
helped me tremendously in learning to 
shoot; but somehow, after hearing the 
“bang wham” of the .30-06, it was hard 
to think of it, with its little “spat,” as 
being anything but a toy. The Captain 
realized this and, anxious to keep up my 
interest, once more dug down in his jeans 
and bought me a perfectly beautiful lit- 
tle .32-20 rifle with a special stock. He 
had my initials put on the gold plate, 
and I was delighted. 


OW I had a real rifle for my very 

own. It was with this little weapon 
that I learned to adjust sights and how 
to care for and clean firearms. With it, 
I was making some very good groups, 
and occasionally was permitted to take 
a few shots with the .30-06. 

The time for the moose hunt was 
drawing near. The poor fellow felt down- 
right mean about going away and leav- 
ing me home all alone. All summer I 
had been saying how lonesome I expected 
to be, and how much I would miss my 
shooting. One evening, after making a 
particularly good score, he said that there 


was no doubt that I could hit a moose at 
one hundred yards, provided I got a 
standing shot, and he thought I could 
easily hit a deer as far as I was likely to 
see one in the New Brunswick woods, 

“How would you like to go along with 
me?” he asked. 

“That’s just what I have been working 
for,” I said. 

“T knew it!” 

It was settled. I was to have a honey- 
moon after all. 

The next thing to be considered was 
my outfit. This was not left to my judg- 
ment. The Captain shopped with me, and 
he made for the underwear department 
first, although I assured him that I was 
very well supplied. When I saw the one- 
piece woolly things that I was to wear, 
the trip was almost off. With these, I 
found myself the proud possessor of gray 
flannel shirts such as laborers wear, red- 
top socks that were to be worn over 
other socks and another pair of knickers, 


UT the most important thing was yet 

to be found—the shoes. When one 
has a number three foot, it is almost im- 
possible to find a boot that is heavy 
enough to be waterproof and still pliable 
enough in the sole to bend. We traveled 
all over town, and the kind that I was 
told was the correct thing hurt my feet, 
or I thought they did; so I selected a pair 
of field boots, splendid for riding but all 
wrong for walking. They were the cause 
of my falling off logs and into almost 
every stream we crossed. My own pur- 
chase was the only failure. 

Fortunately, we packed several days 
before we were to leave, because on the 
eventful morning I awoke with an attack 
of grippe and was running a tempera- 
ture. It was all I could do to get to the 
train, but during my two and a half days’ 
travel I doctored well and arrived at our 
destination almost myself again. We 
packed our traveling clothes and left 
them at the inn where we spent the night. 
The next morning we were called at five 
o’clock, donned our woods outfits, ate a 
good breakfast and started a 32-mile 
trek to the camp. 

Our conveyance was a springless wag- 
on. Sometimes we walked; sometimes we 
rode, but I assure you it was much more 
comfortable walking. Our party consisted 
of a guide, the (Continued on page 58) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Two Ontario rainbows win second and third places in the Eastern Division 


UST now I consulted the dictionary 

to find out exactly what “apothe- 

osis” means. It’s a nice word, and I 

knew it signified something good and 
distinctly out of the ordinary. Here is 
what the dictionary says about it: “Su- 
preme exaltation of any person, princi- 
ple, etc., as if to divine honor.” 

There aren’t very many things nowa- 
days to which such a wonderful word 
may be applied. As a matter of fact, it 
is pretty hard to think of any. But how 
about the experience of a fly-fisherman 
who catches two rainbow trout, each 
weighing well over eight 
pounds, within three 
weeks of each other? 
Would that be the apo- 
theosis of fly-fishing? 
And how! Ask Mr. La- 
celle, whose story ap- 
pears herewith. 

I never had such an 
adventure, but it must 
be an apotheosis. The 
nearest I ever came to 
anything like that was 
when I took two square 
tails on a fly within a 
half hour—one weigh- 
ing 41% and the other 
334 pounds. And usual- 
ly a squaretail has by 
no means the spectacu- 
lar fighting abilities of 
a rainbow. Nevertheless 
I can assure you that I 
hada darned good time. 

I honestly believe 
that, among fresh-water 
fishes at least, the rain- 
bow is capable of doing more fancy 
stunts and capers than any other fish 
that swims. I also suspect that a rain- 
bow will take a fly more readily than 
either a brook trout or a brownie. In 
fact, I am sure of it. Many times have 
I seen a rainbow make a rush for my 
fly, miss it, and come right back the 
second time—yes, and even the third 
time. That game spirit seems to be in- 
domitable, even to the point of throw- 
ing caution to the winds—which a 
sophisticated trout seldom does. And 
boy, after they are hooked! Talk about 
piscatory pyrotechnics! 

I'll never forget a gorgeous big rain- 
bow I hooked some years ago on the 
Battenkill River. You probably suspect 
already that this is just another story of 
one that got away. However, I don’t be- 
lieve that offering alibis is a favorite in- 
door sport of mine—at least, not more 
so than in the case of any normal angler 
—but I am firmly convinced that this 
fish flabbergasted me to such an extent 
by his brilliant and startling tactics that 
I just forgot what I was doing. Never 
have I seen anything to equal it! 

The moment he took my fly he shot 
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Capt. A. 


out of the water like a projectile; and 
from that moment, I truly believe, he 
was in the air as much and as often as 
he was in the water. It was so beautiful 
and awe-inspiring a sight that I can see 
myself now, standing there in open- 
mouthed wonderment instead of attend- 
ing to my slack line. It is really remark- 
able that the fish stayed with me as long 
as he did—about two minutes. 

If one wants to be honest with him- 
self, he must admit that a fish with such 
a superb spirit deserves his freedom. 
And to make such an assertion is to be 


. UCKS, FLEAS AND INDIANS,” by 

Capt. Paux A. Curtis. Waterfowl shoot- 
mg im Saskatchewan while old Indians talk of 
Custer’s last fight. 


“BOGARDUS—MARKSMAN,” by CHARLES 
Rotu. This article tells a few of the many feats of 
H. Bogardus, who was perhaps the 
greatest all-round shotgun handler of all times. 


“ON A CLOTHESPIN PLUG,” by ELMER 
I. Ransom. Fishing where a supply of plugs and 
extra lines is necessary. 

“SEARCHING THE SNOIW SCREENS,” 
by W. Dustin WuiteE, ts a practical article for and soon found out 
the deer hunter. 


All in the February issue. 


guilty of neither sentimentality nor a 
“sour-grape” attitude. It seems to me 
more like that subtle thing called good 
sportsmanship. 

Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, per- 
haps America’s leading ichthyologist 
since our beloved Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan crossed the Great Divide recently, 
says this: “The gamest fish we have ever 
seen was a 16-inch rainbow taken on a 
fly in a small spring branch tributary of 
the Williamson River in southern Ore- 
gon.” 

I doubt if there are many kinds of 
fish that Dr. Evermann has not seen. 


HINK, therefore, what a magnifi- 
cent experience Mr. Michael Lacelle 
had when he caught two rainbows weigh- 
ing 8 pounds 9 ounces and 8 pounds 8 
ounces respectively. They won Second 
and Third Prizes in the 1930 Field and 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest. Both were 
taken on a bucktail fly in the St. Mary’s 
Rapids of Ontario—one on June 7th and 
the other on June 30th. 
Mr. Lacelle’s tackle consisted of a 
Hardy rod and reel and a King Eider 
line. Listen to his story. 


A DOUBLE-HEADER 
By Michael Lacelle 


N Saturday afternoon, June 7, 1930, 

I decided to fish St. Mary’s Rapids 
and have a fling at the wonderful rain- 
bow trout in those waters. The day was 
an ideal one for fly-fishing, and the wind 
was in just the right direction. I went 
straight to a pool where two or three 
days before I had noticed encouraging 
signs of some good fish. 

Rigging up my tackle, I put on one of 
my home-made brown bucktail flies, with 
red body and dark 
hackle, and tied on a 
No. 6 hook. I am quite 
partial to this style of 
bucktail, as I have had 
considerable luck with 
it in the past. 

After soaking my 
six-foot leader, I ap- 
proached the pool very 
cautiously and began 
whipping out my fly 
until it reached the 
spot where I figured a 
big boy might be hid- 
ing in his lair. At the 
end of about five min- 
utes’ fishing the fly 
disappeared and I felt 
a couple of heavy tugs. 
I struck immediately 


that I was tied to a 
very nice fish. Down 
the stream he raced 
for about twenty-five 
yards, then stopped and 
began to sulk. He didn’t break water at 
once, as these fish usually do; so I really 
didn’t have a chance to see how big he 
was. He kept on tugging down-stream. 
As I was standing at a point from which 
it was impossible for me to follow, I be- 
gan to feel very uneasy when I thought 
about the likelihood of his taking all my 
line. 

Just as I was about ready to throw up 
the sponge the fish took a side run, bear- 
ing a little up-stream. This maneuver 
raised my hopes considerably. He kept 
on racing sideways until he began to 
show signs of weakening. Keeping a taut 
line, I gradually worked him in until he 
was tired out. Finally he was- close 
enough for me to get a good look at him. 
My heart almost stopped functioning. 

Pretty soon he was in the net, and I 
didn’t fish any more that day. I imme- 
diately went to town and had him 
weighed—8 pounds and 8 ounces. 

On June 30th, a little more than three 
weeks later, I caught another rainbow in 
a pool near the bottom of the rapids. 
There are a lot of boulders and fast 
water here, and wading is an extremely 
difficult propo- (Continued on page 50) 
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45 jan. 31f No open season. Nov 16- Dec. ads 
“6 - ee ae cane 46 
a -| Oct. 1-Feb. 29. -- | et 1-Oct. 31f § 7 
48 Nov. 7 tog 311-| Sept. 1-Jan. 31f-.- 48 
49 -| «) | 0) “0 
5O erecceeeeees Oct. 15-Dee sa Oct. 15- Nov. 30°... 0 
51 ope n No open season...| Nov. 1-Jan. ..-| Now. I-J Neo open season... 51 
52 | Sept. 15-Nov. 15c'* No open season * ies Aug. 15, 1939... 52 
ss - | Nov. 1~Dee. 14 ¢**. Mov. Des. 40-.| eas . open season . 53 
64 7 + Sent 1-Oct. 15 54 
55 -| Oct. 15-Oct 16 55 
< 6 | Oct. ls Ge cnet Ete SI. CEE cohvccccnccscccceseccpoececcccccccosecchsscoccessocsscosses Ge EGE 1B ccchscccesccqcccesss ‘bb 
a 57 | Sept. 1- Mar. 312. | Sopa 1-Mar Sept. 1-Dec. 31 57 
< 58 Oct. 16-Nov. 15* ..| Oct os aed __< -  % SS GabepeepHeEESE: SeeBrerEEN ta be atelier 58 
5 so | Sept. 15-Nov. 25*_| Sept.1 v.25" No open season - - - oo) 
‘ O° 60 . lov. 1-Feb. ineeeus 60 
61 “Spi 1-Nov. 30... Sept. -10- Dee. a1 on 15- Jan. si: 6 
F 62 Dec. 14°" Nov. 15-Dec. 14°*|____. es ws 1 Oct. 15_- 62 
63 +" ay” hl ” oe een, TRIRRORe IE 1S 1-Mar. 15._ o 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS* OTHER GAME 
(Fhe censene here chows ere these ben esteraters exe binds mag bo hunted witheus oteteting etther (Beason closed iu Stale sod Proview pet meatiaged, except oa bear) 
Dock, Goose, | Wison’s Sure " AtL, OUNTAIN 
Buant, Coor | on Jacxsnive Woovcocs Gavuinoce s Dove Bras x woes 
) Eg Pe Sosustrietanes 
— bo close sesso Aug. 20- 
Bes. amr 15 Nov ao 15 } Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 1 eames 7 os 
Alaska... ept. I-Sept. 30...| Sept. 1 15... 2 She enon aumaan 
Arizons_ Nov. 16-Dee. 15* | Oct. 16-Nov. 30___/ 3 | -| Nov. 1- 7. 29. a Sept. 1-Oet. 31.04 
Now. i Jan s-. 4! Sept. 1-June 20.* . Columbia... Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 
8 Oct. 16-Nov. 15° | Northwest Ter..| Sept. 1-Feb. 29.* 
Oct 1 Dec. a. ‘ 6 | Nov. @Nov. 14 WR ccctoned Aug. 1-Mar. i. 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 20-Nov. 19... 74 Nov. 15-Feb. 20.* 
= a is Nov. 15 a 15. 8} aoe. Pa 
lov. 1-Jan. 15_.__| Nov. 10-Dec. 10__.| Sept. = 9 Sept. 1-May 31. 
1 Nov. 20-Jan. 15..| No open season....| Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *. 0 | Oct. Jen Praamican 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 15..../ Dee. 1-Dee. 31... Sot. F- Nov. 30.. f Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 
1 iy PS Mi cntdennacansahnngeded Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Apr. 15-May 15.¢ 
1 Oct. 1-Dee. 31. No open season ...| Sept. vo open 
1 | Oct. 1-Dee. 31. Oct. oTs-Now 14...) Sept. Oct. 1-Oct. 
15) Oct. I- _ 31. Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Sept. Oct. 26-Nov. 15.° 
16 | Oct. 1- 31. No open season....| Sept. Oct. 1-Jan. 
17 | Nov. 1- - 31 Nov. 15-Dee. 15_..| Sept. (0) 
1 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 . 1-Dee. 31....| Nov. Nov. 10-Dee. 15. 
1 | Oct 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 31__...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 N Nov. 16- 
20 Nov. 1-Jan. 15....| Nov. 15- Dee. 10...| Sept. 1-Sept 30... Nov. 1S Jen, 31. Sace Hen 
| ©) 
21 Oct. 1-Dee. 31....| Oct. 20-Nov. 19...| Oct. 1-Dee. 15...- open 
j EA] n | Oct. 1-Dee. a Oct. 1-Nov. 30_. N 2 Sept. 1-June 14. 
: | 33] Oct. 1-Dee. 31- 23 | . 1-June 30.* 
’ < 24 | Nov. 1-Jan. 15 24 Apr. 1-June 30.* 
& 25 | Oct. 1-Dee 25 20-June 30. 
: 26 Oct. 1-Dee. 26 | 
' a 27 Oct. 1-Nov. 1... 27 | 
a 28 | Oct. 1-Dee. 31- Sep 30. 238 
= 2 ..-| Oct. 1-Dee. 31- 1- * Sept. i Nov. 30 29 Canisov (*) 
; z | #0 we 16-Jan. -| Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Aug. 16-Aug. 18° 
— 
: 31 | Oct. 16—Jan. 1 31 | 
32 } Oct 1-Dee. 31 32 | 
33 --| Oct. 16-Jan. 1 33 | DAYS EXCEPTED 
uM --| Nov. 1-Jan. 15. MM 
Fe | Oct tee. 3 3 
i 36 ae -Dee. 
4 37 | Oet. 16-Jan. 15 3 All bunting is prohibited oo— 
38 | Oct. 1-Dee. | 
--| Oct. 1-Nov. 39 | Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
po} Nov. 1-Nov. 30.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. 1-Nov. 1 40 | pag KA. eo 
a Nov. 16-Dee. 15 | Nov. 1-Jan. 16....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31 41 | Eus gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wie 
2 Y Oct Dee. 31. s consin, and Quebec. 
“3 ev. 3 Mendege—Tes waterfowl! locally is 
“4 iS eS . Nov. 5-Nov. 10. California and North Carolina.” 
. 1 . 
a Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 46 open" | Tuesdays. —For waterfowl on the 
S| Ww Oat Dee, at rf pe +m &. a and lonally 
48 » i+ a . iver 
| St Be : wartiee lone 
: = No oa 
rT Oct. 1-Dee. 1 rst Secmnamear | ‘ es = —For we 
tains in Vig” 
52 - | Sept. 15-Dec. 14+ 52 Other days.—For waterfow! 
33 Sept. 15-Dee. 3! 53 Moouwrain Goat 
in 54 Sept. 15-Nov. 54 
= 55 Oct. 1-Nov. 30! 55 
a 56 Sept. 1-Dec. 14 56 
< Ss? Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 57 
z 88 Sept. 1-Dec. 1 58 
6 | s Sept. 15-Nov 50 
60 Sept. 1-Dee. 60 
61 Sept. 15-Dee. 61 
62 Sept. 1-Dec. 62 
* See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” *Laws or regulations of 193! not received. 1 Local exceptions (sce “Game Laws for the Season 1931-32"). 
©* Under the migratory birds, the season is closed on the band-tailed swan, Ross's and cackling geese, now godee in Atlantic Coast States, wood duck, eider duck, bobolink (reedbird, 
@uk, aukiet, bit , gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, murre, petrel, puffin, , tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock s ilson’ 
that Rowe cackling. and snow geese may be taken during open season in Canad: ducks may be taken as pamenive as manne se aires So ene 
Yukon Territory. fod north of Quebec-Cochrane- Winnipeg National Railway in Ontario; pigeons may be takeo in British Columbia, Sept. 15~Oct. 
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1931 {ES OPEN SEABONS HERE 8H BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for s Sized tovmnineting the dase seenen season is given 
5, 1934 CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law unting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
‘orm “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, grouse, ruffed (known as “partridge” in the Worth and “pheasant” 
‘Tae wine South), Giauib ac cbtain feces Siete cates cominionses Ge tee ie ptarmigan, and sege hens; “introduced pheasem is restricted to Old ‘orid pheasants. 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from Bta! the full text of game lews in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 
seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included aod in the tables, but are cummasioed in the last two below. 
crmore’ Bulletin om “Game Lows for the Seesen 1801-98,” and 0 directory of game protection officials may be had when issued, on to the Dep wa wi ington, D. G 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
Asdama.—Wild tur key (gobbler), also Mu&r. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, also Sept. 1- only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in Nov 15-Nov. 20, and in A Bland, Frederic! yeon x 
——. Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1- Jan. 31 only. and Powell Counties, Oct. 25~Nov. 25; deer (either sex), e, ‘ingham, Russell, Sati, Tuwel, Wantingtsn 
1 POE AREER: i neral, Lake, , Lincoln, Sanders, and part of Ravalli "| nd Wythe Counties, bo open season. | Bull elt, with borne 
Baska —All bunting probit on ani ome seeery nn oe Oct. 25-Nov-26; in Part of Ravali County, Sept, 20-Oct, 20; in part ol above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and 
que of Eyusel ond Partetehibol Icends, Brak Lake i Sayetens Glacier County, Oct. 15-Nov. 18; deer, in. Blaine Carter, , Dee. 1, 2, and'3. Wild ‘erbes, rafed bob white frat, ia Culpeper, 
be a on (ine eta oak ten side of Richardson Highway rom Daniela, Dawson, Fergus, Garfield, Liberty, Musselshell, Petroleum, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Prince amam, Rapoaies- 
Valdes to Suo . my Aa oan. Powder River, Prairie, Sheridan, Rock, ead Counties, and west of Mountains, Nov. 15- 
south of Yukon River, Aug. 20-Dee. 31 (except in closed areas on Toole, Valley, Yellowstone, and parte of Big Horn, Gallatia, Dee. 31, in Highland County, Nov 1S Now 20, wild turkey, in 
— Btcese way at Tweive Mile Surmmit and Bag's peed dh pepe Glacier, and ties, no open season. Blk, in Glacier Giles, Palaakt, Rosook ussell, Seott, Smyth, Tazewell, W 
1s] ners nesen Ge Case coanen. Dow Gusts wits Samne © inthe longs, east of Ponders, and parts of Gallatin, Missouls, and Powell Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, Henry, Lancaster, umberland, Richmond, 
| 3] 138° only (southeastern dleakss . Al ag lov. 15. Afoose, on Alaska | ay Oct. 15-Nov. ee. 185 io of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. I- and nties, season; jurkey, grouse, 
| 3] insula sou! west of Kvichak hep and Ke Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and and Teton Counties, Oct. 1 1; gat. , Bath, and Highland Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; 
x Bay to Kakhonak Bens on Kenai in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. 15- ‘aterfowl, east of Blue Ridge Mountains, may not be hunted or oo 
| 5 east of long 150' and goat on. Bara + manien ym Dec. 20; in rest of State, no open season. Commission may make Wednesdays, Thursdays, or Sundays, on Bay, 
| @| mason. ling youne of woes mow tions affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. County, on W s 
7 | aad ey eo os hide protibited. ag eye sod gia rly Teor, bo0: oa we seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and 
s/ yok — ; for my Fe seat Peng ha in drainage area —Game, and parks commission may open season 15 days upland game birds fixed by county game 
9 | to Gull of s “pe mod Ree | we fon ime tye) oe or less, between Sept. 16and Dec. 31 on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant. | West Virginis.—Deer, in Marion, , Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 
10 | to Gulf of o Bas rom west shore of Yakutat Bay and west o ene at | Mevada—Fish and commissioners fix season on deer with branched open season. Red squirrel, unprotected. 
soca tery River 1, te cldnone ae dasten ead: eee ee hherns, and upland guess, and beande of county cammiosionsse mnag chartes Wisconsin.— Deer a, S See, Sateen, Clark, 
n bank ’ or close season entirely. Oconto, all coun’ porth » Nov 21-Nov. 30 (open 
2 west pow gb gD reed Tony my ced wih Cureaten, aid Cou whi in even years, closed in odd); bucks, in rest of 
B sloog sou n wen! ver to eummi' laska New Hampshire.— Deer, in in Cons ¢ nt; Tae towns of Dalton, White- State, no open season. Squirr Dodge, jereon, Kenosha, 
u“u portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to meow 3 Ly of field, and Carroll, Nov. 1 = 10, "Oct Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Tmeamen Ozaukee, Rcion Walworth, "Washington, ae Waukesha 
15 Alaska Peninsula south and ey Leng Sooper liamoa Toba and old Nov. 15-Dee. a6; ~ akin ons ty, Dee. 1-Dee. 1 5; in Grafton County, Counties, no open season; in rest of State, Nov. i-Jan. 1. 
6 eae fon Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, Nov. 1-Dee. 15; in Rockingham County, Dec. 15—Jan. 1; in rest of —_ Wyoming.— Deer (male with forked borns), in Albany, Campbell, 
uv ineliubrook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- a ob 31. Cock phawont in ia Hillsboro, M Merrimact, Rockingham, Johnson, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1- 
8 deats, no close season. Black bear, no close season. Strafford Counties only, Nov. I-Nov.6. asl, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 15;° in Hot Springs and Washakle Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in Big 
2 grizona —Blact tau or mule deer, bea: wild turkey, south of Gila River, and Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; = ee) ote and Nio- 
bobwhite, Mearna's quail, rail, pote throughout Sat State, no open season. | Mew Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, pyc r ri ox and’ We ne Oct. iS-No a — 
2 x in Apache and Navajo Counties, no open season. Coot, Nov. 16- —, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March wen 16, = Rufed Pate mg gen aten, vy 4 4 
2 Mourning done Sept. 1-Dee. 15. ewngy July 15~Aug. 31. in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Counties, Oct. 'I-Nov. 18; in Sheridan 
“ Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; y 
23 Pax Nov. 1 Fan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except fod Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. bam * hen Gus, Eos, Se , dT 
= Bar sire in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south Mew Merico.—State game and fish Jon fixes seasons and bag limits on Countion ae tS-Nov. 18; in rest of Ste nee ony * Gal ‘eton 
oes and Gat River base meridian, no cpen seasons upland and nee game. Deer, wild turkey, ia McKinley County, no open under permit from Commissioner, in parte of Fremont, Park, and 
2 —Deer (male), bear, turkey gobbler, Nov. 9-Nov. 14 and Dee. 20-Jan. 1; season. Season closed on bobrchite quant throughout State, and on all quai! Teton ties, Sept. 15-Nov 15; in parte of Lincoln and Sublette 
2 s, additional open season > State, Apr. l-Apr. 30. Rail, Sept. 1- in McKinley and Otero Coun! Counties, Oct. 1-Nov 15. Male mountain sheep, in Park iS Sooate, eee 1s 
= jov. 30, Gallinule, “Rov. 1-Nov. 30. New York. ~~ sciiadaeaiin season on qpene (s00 Game — 15; - ee Comty — an 9 31; bbe 5 Gam 
—Deer (male, os ee ew. 4 mre Bae and 3, Ai ae 1aSl a2). Dorin, a, Adronsnis, Oat. Nov Bae chosen Counties, Sept. 1 15-Oct. 14; in Crook, Platte, —g i 
; in Dist 1, 4, 16-Oct. 1 Greene Co Se] Sept. 30; Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwat 
= te oe ae d County. Nov. I-Nov. 15; in Ulater, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Colum- aunties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; ia t, Lincoln, Sub jatar 
2 District 1% (deer must’ hav ve 3 er more branches te > sesh antler), Sept bia, Schober rie, and Geantion, Mev. | i- Now 1 15; i ‘o wet ct Sate be Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Park and Teton Counties, Sept. 16-Nov 15; 
B 16-Oct. 15; in District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, Bear, unprotected, in Clinto , Fraa' ki in Sheridan County, Hoo 15-Oct. 14 Sage hen, in Goehea, 
u and 2%, no close scason ountain and valley quail, in District 14s, f ndllany sy ead “Ulster Count but li wad ag ie, ; Sheridan, and Teton Counties, no season. 
= lov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open season. Waterfowl, in from ay ny 25 to Oct. — yo Coe Komi ~~ canwaDa — with C ‘ational Parke of Canada, 
Districts 4, 4%, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a, 21, and , may be hunted only on ‘Oct. '26-Jan. 31, ee hg Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 
4 Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, opening and closing Tg Niagara, pf Nng Hy —E on ioe Living: ties, Bi 
days of open season, and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on Oot 2071 26-Mar. 31. Pox squirrel, no in Dutchess, Greene, | Siberta.—All game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
» aid days before 8 a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 445, and i. Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Orange, Putnam, Fant cong W. Counties, caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountaine, under special 
sa Galli: AGAys Nov. 30. (For counties in each game district sce “Game . Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Woodcock, south of thé main line of the New York Sept. fay 3-9 om on“ . oS wy and east 
“a lems, 1931-82.") Central Railroad from Buffalo to Albany, and the Boston and Albany freemen} ee oe or on, ge yg — 
a2 Colorado.— Squirrel, Abert, black or tufted ear, no open season. Railroad from Albany to the a usetts line, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. fowl, cot oo jeshenipe, 15-Dee 14 <eeapt nest a 
= Ceanectiout.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or ent- Long “ate hare, Oct. 26-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 26- ‘and Athabaska Rivers, Sept: 1B Z 
“4 , i Jan. 31. Foz squirrel, no open season. é 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, British Gebuasbie.—Opes eusens upland gome birds fixed annually by 
4 deer destroving fruit trees - growing crops, but must report killing to | North Carolina.—Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Order-in-Cou! which may ow & be obtail from Game Commissioner, 
4 thin 12 | B.C. bed in both Eastern and West 
“7 —— Morth Dakota.—Deer, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie } pee bard we Mates Distt. Goat On Fen 
48 Delaware.—Dove, New Castle ail Sept. 1-Dee. 1. (south of Tow: 150) —s Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 15: p upteed geen See gets ett 17-Nov 30. (See Game Lawe 
49 4 of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, . Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand for fosi-2) ‘Bull ie tli George, Cariboo, and Ominees 
= District of pag py Baan 9 oy. on poaes, of Eastern Forks, te and Zoubine Ocastien, so cues : pifiectreated Fon mee, im Post G north of Gfty-Bret 
Branch, nort! Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. shar p-ta: grouse, _ . 16. use, in vi 
se at Poubinn, and Rolette Counties only, Oct. Oot. 16. Coot, na open season. eens as Gee ee ee pete 
ae —Pinellas County closed to all hunting until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, y a open season. caribou, Eastern 
he. in Collier and ey Counties, no open season. A. in Collier Consty, Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. noes | in odes —= yo Pe eens Sine Genes catoom 
53 Nov. 20-Dec. 3 D. in Broward, Dade, an onroe Counties, Sept. Okiah except y, Wednesday, District west of Fraser Canadian 
5 16-Nov. 15. Ducks om. be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee Friday —_ rest dur be ‘pan nae a fad on The Toa Da: ont per fe oes. 1- Dee. 16; in rest of — nO open season. a 
55 in Leon and Jefferson Counties on ‘Monday, Wednesday, and Christmas and New Year's Days or the preceding er thes Ecos —_ in SH. = gre —_ tarot he et 
7 Friday only of oes week during open season. Rail, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Sundays. . Pos pcre be vip stag 5-Oct ee _, 
58 a ee ai m.—Bear, in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1- open ee Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Distnets south of 
sy — Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor ov. 30. ‘Franklin grouse, no open season. Sooty or blue grouse, ruffed the main Chileotin River and west of Fraser River, and in 
0 Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Kabun, Stephens, towns, grouse, in Baker, Union, ‘and Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20. Chinese and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. ‘5; in rest of Provines, no 
61 Union, Walker, White, Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, Webster, nts, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, heeler, leflerson, Lake, mason. Mounilain goat, in District (except North and South 
2 Chattahoochee, Muscogee, and hey Counties, no open season. For Harney, and Curry Counties, no open Sessa. Mountain or plumed and and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), . 1-Dee. 
od wirrel, nO Open season. (Quail, in Picrce ye = be hunted on Cenoreta comeing sesh, , in sync, Josephine, Yambill, Klamath, 15; in Western riet (e: on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-Dee. 15. 
—. Foeniaye ‘and’ Fridays only. Dove, alwo Sept. Lake, Umetilie, liam, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, hutes, Marion, Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern ; white-tail 
1 G Le bi: Coos, and Curry Counties, Oct. 15—Oct. 31. * Sage hen, in Baker and Union in North and South and Similkameen Electoral west 
Waho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, yo jem, Lem! Counties only, Aug. 15-Aug. 25. Hungarian partridge, in Morrow, Sherman, of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forke-Greenwood Electoral 
tad Valley Cyunties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and eas Umatilla, and Wallows Counties oaly, Oct. 18-Oct. 31. District, no open season), Sept. 12-Dec 15; in Westera District, Sept. 12- 
of Little Salnon, Uct. 1-Oct. 26; in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. e . 2 ‘ - - Dec. 15, ex in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on 
al Nov. 10; in Clearwater Count north and west of North Fork and Little | P —C with om of Game Commissioners, Harris- Vancouver leland, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, and except on Charlotte: 
North Fork Clearwater River, 5-Dee. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on heating. Ruffed Islands, no season. Bear (except white or Kermodei ), in Eastern’ 
Oct. 5- Nov. 15; in Clark, Fre remont Jenerson, Aladin, rol gpa ag mm grouse, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. District, . I-June 30; ema i Sept 12-June . 
Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah, ner, Boundary, Koo! Lf. wi Shore! ind-tailed pigeon, 5-Oct. b ‘aterfowt, coot, Wileon's snipe, i 
ad Nex Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear _ Bete, ite bi $ ve mnt sey Saag: Nao Bastore District, 15-Dee. 31, end coet in Creston 
Lake, Caribou, ger “bat 28 e Counties, Os. taf Mg 2 in Wate 3 and 10. , Electoral District, mi Sept, 15-Nov. 36; ’ y ~~. , Oct. 15-Jan. 31, 
. untain goats, ii » except brani, Lo " ‘estern ict, weet 
i Bey, Idoho, phe Clearwater Counties, South Carolina.—Deer, in Greenville, Goonen, and Pickens Counties, open and south ‘Auin I Electoral District, except for migratory birda, south 
24 untain yo only-—under special license; fee, feason —ey oye. 1, 1932. In Chester, , Richland, and Skeena and Prince Rupert Electoral Districts excluding that portion of 
4 nouresident, $50, resident, $23), 4 rs Valley and Lembhi Counties only, "Uek. 15- Saluda Coun no open seasun. Quail ote gen Cherokee, Chester, Lillooet Electoral Di east of easterly railway yard limit of ‘Alta Lake 
e Oct. 25. Kis, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fairfield, Greenville, Lancaster, Pickens, and Y ‘ounties, Nov. 26-Feb. Rail: Station on Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties Dec. 1-Dee. 15) in Franklin 1; in Edgefield, Newberry, and Saluda ties, Nov. 26-Feb. 15; in District. Bastern District includes rest of Province. 
= County, ‘Oct. 20-Cet. 30; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Nov. 1. Deer, elk, Spartanburg County, Dee. 20-Jan. 31 (also 1'\day—Nov. 26). Wild turkey, Manitobe.—Hungarien partridge, Oct. 15-16. Duck, north of 534 parallel, 
mouniain goat. pede sheep, no open season, except as Am Bear, in jo Cherokee County, Nov. 26-Feb. 1; in Greenville County, open — _ 1-Nov. south, Oct. 1-Nov. 14. 
Benewah, Bonver, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nex one day, Jan. 1, 1932. - Between land T ~ New — beer, on Grand Manan, Cam , and Deer Islands, no 
Perce, and Shoshone — Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close bits may be hunted without firearms and squirrels without dogs. 4 open season, but a resident théreof, under $1 license from Minister, may. 
— — (See “Game Laws, 1931-32,” for local seasons on upland game also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. = one Gm. Oct. ectony | yt Ronresident, — cpoctal Nesene, ae, 
M) Dakota.— Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), fo Sante, ), mm @ two bears; Apr. 1-June 30. Grouse —“_ ~- 
3 Sept. 1- 8: to contend cone, Aum 8+ one , Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Now: 1-Nov. 20. Manan, Cain and Deer Island, no opto season. cost, 
Siesta —Spuirvel, to worthern sens, Sept. 3-Des. 1; ta Leer pw og Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, proirie chicken, rail, on in Graiid Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 
Dee. 1, in southern —. July i-Dee. 1. (For counties in each sone, see met ohite-breasted, or sharp-tatied on ant frocae may only 4 Wilson's enipe on islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. 
Kansas. — ag pores other irrels. open season. Rail, en un . - - we with came aha aud ae oo yy tT - 
| Sept. ri N we ser, rod 16 Nov 30. weed * | Tenmessee.— Pheasant, in ngon County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. in Johnson In Connell may, by cogutshion, alter sanean. 
~_ oe mace County, oo 1-Jan.1 “io Salvan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. 35: Sept.1- | wova Scotia.—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Cape 
louisiana. — Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelies, Rapides, V lernen, and ofl pastshes Nov. 30. nude, Nov. 1-N Breton Island, no open season. & po to 
north thereof, Dee. 1-Jan 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1 er bon , nei horn), west of Pesos River, Nov. Nov. 1-Nov. 16. Goose, brant, in Halifax, ad Qunene Countion, 
—f ay % in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 2,5 now pin. 16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Eos ples re Dee. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in 
wg ea hy utehinson, Parker, Palo Pinto, saat ty, Sept. . 31. 
Counties, Nov eraebe 30, ona’ in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, = no open season. phe gh} east es 1-July 31. Wild Ontario.— beer, bull moose, north of Canadian National Petuee, 8 15— 
; Piscataquis, Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1- Dee. 15. Hare, a . also Mar. 1-Apr. 30, Nov. 25; south of Conatiee Stems Railway to Mattawa River, and 
TeFeb. 29 — os — agen, a hee tity Grimes, ~%, ar, Remon, 3: lontgom- Oct. 20-Nov. mee Reltway te, Hoven Der. sere tre Lobe Sree: 
A . 0 . ° Ri Bt. 
as ce Meg ae nt go nd Gi rie orate a Wena ST nase sh sale” Wild tortor, ta Callahes: Eastland, Pale Noe ict Nov. 25), Nov. 1-Now 25; and ‘of French ‘and Mattawe 
Py inty and on mon! an un ju! ‘ . + - HM | in ville. le 
: County Dee 1~Dee. 18; in Garrett County, Dec. 1“Dee. 3. Squirrel, addi- Finto, Pancia, Sheckelford, San oe ee, 2 oe } ery AE ag Bag Ty FY 
=a tious! Broae Bsr Nov. 15-Dee. samen in A y, Cecil, and Garrett season. Trabie item County, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in Falls and eaeen terri guuih anal wast Saaseck to opts eonseet Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Water- 
tics. Nov 15-Dee. 24 only. Wild turkey, quadl, Garrett County, 1993. geese, Geek, fo ore Coney. ot Laie a iichads anine an daceoinn oi ain Mass oni Gal a? 
additional season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, ~my in Allegany, Cecil, and ‘ounties, ~ oe ing deve, in North Oct. 31: Sept. 
cenedpeagap fa Souths Zone, Oct, I-Nov. 30. Witie-minged dove, in North ou, 
. -Nov. 30. orth Zs ug. 
Massachusetts. — Deer in Berkshire, —— Hampshire, and Ham: Oct. 31; in South Zone, A’ ge a oy ert met 
Counties, Dec. 7-Dec. 19, in Nantu: me Conny » RO Open season. vided by Texae- Mexican Salbung trom Wo wast Wa 
pron hare, in Berkshire County, no essen "Hare or rabbit, in Nan- snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 14; in South Nov. 1-Jan. 16. 
fikit County, Oct 2U-Feb. 29. Quel, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, Tak” Seok, 1-Oct. 3: imu ta North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in 
“ Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Countiee. BO Open season. South Zone, Nov. 1- -%, 30. North and South Zones defined in 
> Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. ice and Aqgounsomestn, 55: Te.  agrany Angg hy 
Michigan.— Lireetor of conservat shorten or close season or other- of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., or game law, 
7 wise restrict the taking of any secie f —, on. in Upper Peninaia from Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission, Austin, Tex. 
and in Alcona, Alpena, Chr boygan, Crawfor rand Traverse, losco, —Cemestadens 
; Felkoak - 2, Manistee, Mianutoe, Moutmore ae im Sot, ¢ Utah. rere y Sx of netetictan oage hen, ond 
que Isic. Roscommon, a lore in| on! wer insu! — Deer, in no goason. on waters or 
Now. Ih Nov 30 “Rabbit in op Peninsula, Oct. 1§-Jan. 31. Squirrel, ——— of Joe's Pond in homey Davie Cabot and Waldes. 
: ir Lower Peninsula, Oct 15-Oct 24 Grouse, in Upper Peninsula, no opea Pond or Shadow Lake in town of Glover, Lake in town of ©: 
} arson Pheasant, woodcock in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Season boro, and Groton or Lund’s Pond in tow: of 1987. 7 
of pratrie chicken to be fixed by Departinent of Conservation. Bept. 16-Nov. 30. 
Misaissippi.— Dove. also Sept 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shorten Virginia. —Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Moun Nov. 18-Dee. 31, ex 
teasons «For Inca! regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk. x 4, a 
—Quau y ck vi » Johnson George, and Stafford Counties, no mony gee lue 
| nO —— Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harrison, and p80! sos Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in any, Bath, and H. 
J 
J 
} 
> y > id = ’ ° Hy 
Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you do tt. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 
for him to do so unknowingly 
39 
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A GUNNER’S GLOSSARY 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HERE are some terms in gunnery 

that are used so frequently that it 

seems imperative to explain them 

in print every so often, for the 
edification of the many who read these 
pages. There are undoubtedly a number of 
our readers who are new at the shooting 
game and must wonder what a lot of the 
discussion is all about. 

Take for instance the length of a rifle 
or shotgun stock. Few people know how 
to measure it properly, yet there are 
recognized standards which apply the 
world over and no mistake can be made in 
ordering a special gun anywhere, when 
they are used—hence their importance. 

The length is meas- 
ured from the center of 
the trigger to the center 
of the butt plate. When 
a double-trigger rifle or 
shotgun is involved, it is 
always taken from the 
front trigger to the cen- 
ter of the butt. Measure- 
ments are also taken 
from the heel and toe, 
which are the upper and 
lower extremities, re- 
spectively, of the butt, 
but they would be be- 
yond the application of 
the majority of those 
who need this explana- 
tion. Let it suffice to say 


that if the length from Action of a box-frame gun: (1) Hinge pin, (2) Strap, (3) Safety, (4) Bar, (5) 
the trigger to the toe is Rear lug or lump, (6) Standing breech, (7) Top lever, (8) Flats or water- 
table, (9) Knuckle, (10) Trigger-guard, (11) Triggers, (12) Extension lug, 
(13) Extractors, (14) Bite, (15) Forward lug 


greater than to the heel, 
the gun will shoot high. 
A short toe deflects the 
muzzle and makes the gun shoot low. (See 
illustration on page 42.) 

The drop of a shotgun is taken at both 
the comb and heel of the stock and rep- 
resents the amount of bend down required 
from the line of sight. In measuring drop 
on a rifle it is always taken from the line 
of sight through the metal sights. In other 
words, one draws an imaginary line from 
the front-sight bead through the rear 
sight, to a point beyond the butt, and then 
measures the distance from the heel up 
to the line of sight—that is, the drop at 
heel. The measurement taken from the 
comb, which is the point where the stock 
rises behind the grip, is taken in the same 
manner. (See illustration on page 42.) 

In taking the drop at the heel and comb 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
rake it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











on a shotgun, the easiest way is to lay the 
weapon, rib down, on a table, somewhat 
longer over all than the gun in question, 
and then measure the space between the 
comb and the heel and the top of the table. 

Pitch is a dimension in rifles and shot- 
guns which is somewhat harder to under- 
stand. It is the distance that the muzzle 
sight is depressed below the horizontal 
plane when the butt rests evenly at heel 





and toe against a bisecting perpendicular 
line, and it is governed by the length of the 
heel and toe, as described above. (See 
illustration on page 42.) 

Pitch is most easily measured by placing 
the gun in a perpendicular position with 
the heel and toe both resting upon the 
floor and then pushing the gun back 
against the wall until the breech touches 
the wall. It will then be observed that the 
muzzle, instead of being parallel with the 
wall, will, in most instances, stand away 
from the wall at an angle increasing to- 
wards the muzzle. The amount of diver- 
gence at the muzzle is the amount of pitch 
down. 

Trigger pull is measured in pounds by 
means of small weights or a highly accu- 


rate spring scale. Either the weights may 
be suspended from the trigger, which is 
cocked, and are added thereto until the 
pressure releases the trigger, or a hook 
on the spring scale is looped over the 
trigger and the scale slowly pulled back 
until the trigger releases, the indicator 
being carefully observed at the time. 
Trigger pulls on rifles and shotguns are 
usually about four pounds. 

A question frequently asked is, what do 
bore and gauge, as applied to a shotgun, 
mean, They denote the same thing. In 
Europe the term bore is more common 
than here. In this country, the word 
gauge is most frequently used. As origin- 
ally applied, it referred to the number of 
balls to the pound that a gun of a certain 
bore or caliber would handle, and it indi- 
cates how heavy a charge of shot or solid 
ball any gun will accom- 
modate. To illustrate: 
The true bore diameter 
of the most popular 
shotgun size is .729 of 
an inch, back of the 
choke. A __ tight-fitting 
lead ball of this dia- 
meter will weigh one- 
twelfth of a pound. 
Consequently, a gun hav- 
ing this diameter is a 
twelve-bore gun. A ten 
bore is slightly larger, 
and a_ sixteen bore 
slightly smaller. The 
standard shotgun-bore 
diameters areas follows: 


10 Bore _ 775 

: in! — 729 
so * =e 662 
20 af om 615 


Caliber ina rifle, which 
means the same thing as bore or gauge in 
a shotgun, is much more confusing. This 
is principally because there are so many 
different cartridges to be defined, many 
of them for the same bore-size bullets, 
that the makers are sometimes at a loss 
to know how to differentiate between them. 


ALIBER, in English-speaking coun- 

tries, is measured not by weight as it is 
in the shotgun, but by diameter of the bore 
in decimals of an inch. Thus, a .25 caliber 
is a quarter of an inch in diameter and a 
50 caliber, half an inch. In England, they 
usually carry it out to three decimal places 
or thousands instead of hundreds of an 
inch, as we do. So whether it is a .25 
or a .250, it is the same caliber in most 
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Stop Worrying About a 
Christmas 


I I ERE’S an inexpensive answer to an important part of your shopping list. 
Finding a gift you can be sure your Brother, Dad, Husband or Son will enjoy 





is often a problem. A subscription to Field & Stream is a mighty fine solution. And is 
those gifts for your shooting pal, guide and sportsmen friends that mustn’t cost 

too much and must still be worth while and appropriate—Field & Stream is by far a 
the best answer here too. 

You know Field & Stream is enjoyed enormously by every sportsman or outdoor D 
man who receives it. You know how much you enjoy Field & Stream; your friends 

will enjoy it equally well and will be reminded twelve times during the year of your = 


regard for them, 


Special Christmas Gift Prices 


You may include a renewal or extension of your own subscription as 1 order 


Sa 


peak ae Bat TIE eniccccetcincttiniieensnsntcininietetcsnentisaiiagpleamih $2.50 
2 ORE -E Fi iia encirtactipsrtinnenetsetttcicensitininden 4.00 . 
3 RAGE EF CIO ore venisccccssnstrncctsincitiniictineioinnainnicbinsialiiiinnias 5.00 a 

© ORO 00 4 I iseitivissistscerinsscttincicintniscissistadinmmlicioas 6.00 
S PID OP FP Mi i iniiccsvicsnctnesiciascentciasitnnistscanintamenan 6.25 Se 

Cuer 5 CMACEIIIOIE gcccccccsesccsescesscssered i iccisecinneccesnmncaians 1.25 
(In Canada or foreign country add $1.00 a year extra for postage) S 


These Christmas orders must be sent direct to us—not through agent 


A Handsome Card Will Announce Your Gift 


Fo) 


A handsome card, printed in red and green on a heavy brown stock with S 

gold edge, will arrive on Christmas Day to announce your gift and convey 

your wishes for happiness and a very Merry Christmas. S 
Do Not Delay - 


These Gift Prices expire on December 23rd, 1931. We will be flooded with 

orders. Send in your order NOW so that we will have time to do our part D 
and send a Christmas Card announcing your Gift. The blank below is for a 
your convenience. r= 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. i ¢ we 
Send FIELD & STREAM to the names below. Send me bill on January 15th at the prices quoted above: 
I 5 cnesing Saenpnasicen .4ades sasankaiatese nates spageeeci obbasswocet ips niap dhguabspkhetaselg oestbesTauet eee apes Sica S 
Addre - 
TIO icciisincsninsesdcauidiacsdocisnseinicsanecdccddeavsasiucidcisalenAimdeneensintel nese Hee heeded [7 1 year a 
2 years > 
DIO: ieiis ssraonccnevsccacseiskdcnsscsissdscosnsteacenssoasipstnebetsscutetidasenclniden ss Garaianeappeaedipe addlatal coca tt aaa tenth aaa aan | 3 years a 
OID asian ccs isckccis HnaecanciddnpsassuASecosdesmsvndacenasdbasmbenton ce tesmadeetiesatena ces aaictaaanetaaaliduangai cs ocinadestinias anata tne C) 1 year a 
| 2 years 
WIIG ices csisissisuevescxdceaciassesccenssagastecauoitcaccnonbasesacbiaapebunoaseduskgek tncesdeaynebto ee satidebapiesyasestctiekiby eile itact Taian a naan 3 years 
TONING cas scisnsseirsossnonennscarenspnoiasainatnnsnstasonstguntipeas ckesepsondemmeialseoiichivecue degdipremeuiaaanreeisegn ted meatal ate siete ae [] 1 year 
; | 2 years a 
I Sos kiknnsec nuttin accaccintebipmnsinatnmaancbsosnessitinaediacciaestecutieaiaa snseidadbsinase icehodeeentnadsadeap oiasScnagsUiaeE Spacek Ciaaeaeta las Aaa 3 years 
WINE Ssciiesssscessinscssecsaleacsdussctesdeskeclasceucousdnssantpeseenssssduniebopestessbon nscul etna tebaconcastha taal Testa Labanbae thesia detiehasny <taenan neat _] 1 year a 
| 2 years 
DUMBO: isis acessscnsesssckess sesessthsibsotoos soisdssqeaodsvovsoasoxsestov estes sbhegunl <abapisaden shave seka suit deta ccbthajel ssa ana Rea TaeCnpAA eA iba- SEITE 3 years > 
MURINE 0d centr six stnsnsussiesssedeesdebasdpnatasoedseok coganas'chasisnadziesduesdevea pnieedespeseso cha heae ese ets <ceaiak ipa aaa aaa ia iia ea eee [J 1 year 
= 2 years > 
NII: iin scsicscsicssssncsisnaiinsscisiettina saspctonendsiesnunetinsibeanin ss tisasiiag Saliceuaetstusdakcasea eka tdinssbaneieaiieid ee saaiaaenin aaa eae 3 years 
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instances, though to be more precise, it 
might be a .276 in one instance, like the 
.276 Magnan, and just .250 like the Sav- 
age, in another. So, from the standpoint 
of accuracy, the English system is per- 
haps the better. 

The Savage Company was the first to 
use three figures in this country. This was 
in order that their .250 caliber could be 
distinguished from others of the same size. 
It was therefore called the .250-3000, the 
last set of figures referring to the velocity 
of the bullet at the muzzle. 

In all the older American cartridges, 
the second and third set of figures mean 
different things. The first set means the 
caliber but the second set refers to the 
powder charge in grains and the third set 
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choke has from 25/1000 to 30/1000 of an 
inch constriction at the muzzle. 

The part of the barrel in which the 
shell or cartridge is seated is called the 
chamber. In a shotgun, in front of the 
chamber, is a bevel called the cone, which 
eases the shot into the true-diameter por- 
tion of the barrel. In a rifle, the bullet 
seats ahead of the chamber, in what is 
known as the throat, but all modern rifles 
are not throated. 

Reference has already been made to the 
term “magnum”, This is a name, broadly 
speaking, applied to those shotguns and 
rifles designed to shoot extremely heavy 
charges at high velocity as compared to 
their bore size. Such a shotgun would be 
a twelve-bore chambered to take a special 


LENGTH TO Toe 




















DROP AT COMB DROP AT HEEL 


TABLE TOP 


This is how a gun is measured to determine if it fits you 


to the weight of the bullet. Thus, the 
very famous old .45-70-500 was a cart- 
ridge consisting of a bullet measuring 45 
100 of an inch in diameter, backed by 
seventy grains of black powder or its 
equivalent in smokeless, and having a bul- 
let weighing five-hundred grains. 

Sometimes it is convenient to know the 
bullet weight as well, as many cartridges 
have several bullets of different weights 
to choose from, and adapted to various 
purposes. These old terms have in many 
stances lost their true significance, as 
they were applied in the black-powder 
days. Since then the cartridge has been 
adapted to high-velocity smokeless pow- 
ders, so that nothing like the same amount 
of powder i is used. The velocity, of course, 
is very much higher, but to all outward 
appearances, the cartridge looks the same. 
Obviously, it would be very confusing to 
change any of the classifications at this 
time, for no one would know which cart- 
ridge to order to fit the chamber of his 
rifle. 

Continental cartridges are, of course, 
designed in diameter by the metric system, 
which is their standard of measurement. 
Thus we have the 6.5 mm, 7 mm, 8 mm, 
9 mm, etc. Converted to decimals of an 
inch, 7 equal respectively .256, .276, .320 
and .350. 


IFLE barrels are of the same diameter 

throughout their length, but shotguns 
are usually choked to some extent. Choke 
is a constriction of the muzzle to make a 
gun shoot closer at long range—that is, not 
to scatter the shot charge as much as 
would a true cylinder barrel. To illustrate : 
A true cylinder barrel will make a pattern 
in which forty per cent of the shot charge 
will be in a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards from the muzzle. This holds true 
irrespective of the-bore or gauge. A 
slightly choked barrel in which there is a 
constriction at the muzzle of about 5/ 
1000 of an inch, will make a forty-five 
per cent pattern and is called an improved 
cylinder. A quarter choke will throw about 
a fifty per cent pattern; half choke fifty- 
five; three-quarter choke, sixty to sixty- 
five, and a full choke, seventy. Some heav- 
ily choked guns will throw patterns of 
from seventy-five to eighty per cent, but 
such guns are rare, and we can not go 
above that and get good results. A full 


three-inch shell and-to throw 134 ounces 
of shot. In a rifle, the term more properly 
applies to a weapon designed to shoot a 
bullet of comparatively small diameter 
from an extremely large bottle-necked 
case, for which a large chamber is pro- 
vided to accommodate the powder neces- 
sary to give the projectile very high speed. 

A high-velocity rifle may be said to be 
one with a velocity in excess of 2500 feet 
per second. A medium velocity rifle would 
be one giving in excess of 2000 feet per 
second. 

Muzzle velocity is the speed of the bul- 
let at the muzzle of the gun. Remaining 
velocity is the speed remaining at any 
given distance, and is expressed in feet 
per second. 

Drop shot is soft lead shot which is 
made by dropping it into water from a 


gun. jfe illustrate: The .22 cartridges of 
the .22 short and long-rifle type and sey- 
eral of the older cartridges of obsolete 
type are rim-fire cartridges. All of the 
high-power cartridges, such as the .30-06, 
are center-fire cartridges. 

The caliber of the rifle is measured 
from its widest part—that is, from the bot- 
tom of the grooves. The high spaces be- 
tween the grooves are known as lands. 

The twist of the spiral rifling in the 
bore is measured by the length of barrel 
in inches in which the spiral would make 
one complete turn. 

Windage is the drift of the bullet from 
the line of sight to the target, as influenced 
by the prevailing wind. Wind gauge is 
the graduation on the rear sight by which 
the influence of the wind is allowed for. 

The degree to which a gun is held, so 
that the sights are inclined to either the 
left or right while aiming, is known as the 
cant. 

The sight radius is the distance between 
front and rear sights. 

Trajectory is the curved path of the 
bullet in a vertical plane extending from 
the muzzle of the rifle to the target and 
is necessary to overcome the fall of the 
bullet due to the pull of gravity. To reach 
a target at any range, one must hold 
over or adjust the sights so that the bullet 
will rise above the line of sight and grad- 
ually fall until it reaches the target. 

Actually there is no such thing as point- 
blank range, since a rifle cannot shoot flat 
for any distance, no matter how short. 
This term refers to the distance for which 
the rifle is accurately sighted and can be 
used for practical shots without making 
allowance. 

Recoil is the back thrust of the gun due 
to the force of the discharge. It is mea- 
sured in foot pounds. 

Muzzle energy is the force of the bullet 
at the muzzle and is dependent upon the 
weight of the bullet and the speed at which 
it is driven. It is also measured by the 
standard of foot pounds. 

Cast-off is a bending of the stock at the 
butt, away from the line of sight. It may 
be to either the right or left, depending 
upon which shoulder the gunner shoots 





The pitch of a gun is measured like this 


high tower. In its downward passage it 
takes on a spherical form which it retains. 
The size of the pellets is determined by 
the diameter of the holes in the floor of 
the tower through which the molten lead 
is poured. 

Chilled shot is hardened shot made of 
a composition of pure lead and antimony. 
It has better penetration because it is not 
so easily deformed. 

Center-fire cartridges are those in which 
a primer is situated in the center of the 
base of the cartridge case. All high- 
velocity cartridges are of this type. Rim- 
fire cartridges have the priming compound 
deposited in the rim of the case. It is by 
means of this rim that the shell is ejected 
from the chamber by the extractor of the 


from. With the proper cast-off, the gun is 
shouldered comfortably, without bending 
the head, and the rib comes directly under 
the aiming eye. 

A raised rib is one that is perfectly flat 
from breech to muzzle. A swamped or 
concave rib is one which follows the 
contour of the barrel from breech to 
muzzle and is hollowed out as well. The 
former is used principally for trap shoot- 
ing; the latter on game guns. 

All modern high-velocity shells are of 
what is known as the rimless type, which 
is misleading. In pre-high-velocity days, 
all metallic shells had a projecting rim 
at the base for the purpose of extraction, 
such as the shotgun shells have. It fol- 
lowed that all of the early high-power 
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cartridges were of the same design, but 
they were not strong and under extreme 
pressure gave way at the base. A new type 
was devised in which a groove was cut 
around the base, thereby making a re- 
cessed rim. These were called rimless 
shells to differentiate between them and 
those of the old type. 

A side-lock shotgun is one in which the 
frame is designed with side covers. To 
these the working parts are fastened and 
can therefore be quickly removed by turn- 
ing out a screw. Guns such as the Smith 
in this country and the top-price British 
guns are made in this way. 

The other type, the box frame, like the 


UNCLE BILL GETS HIMSELF A NEW GUN 


By Larry Hawkins 


NCLE BILL squinted along the bar- 

rel of his old muzzle-loading rifle 
as though he were drawing a close bead 
on a turkey and expected to shoot ’im in 
one eye and out the other. 

“Don’t be a-feared,” he says, letting 
the gun down and twisting it so the nickel 
plating on the curly-maple stock caught 
the light. “Tain’t loaded. I’ve shot more 
deer with this here ol’ gun than a feller 
kin count.” 

Uncle Bill’s battered beaver cap was 
pulled down over his forehead. His white 
whiskers parted in a grin and his eyes 
wrinkled amiably. He wore a somewhat 
ragged red sweater and he let the squir- 
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rel gun settle in the crook of one arm. 

“If they'd a-had this here turkey shoot 
forty year ago, I'd a-give these fellers 
sumpin to shoot at,” he said. 

Even that long ago Uncle Bill was 
getting along in years, for he is now 97. 
He lives in Newton Falls, Ohio, and gets 
his mail as William Longenbarger, but 
if a letter were directed “Uncle Bill”, 
he'd probably get it just the same. 

Several rural mail carriers have earned 
pensions during the time they carried let- 
ters to the old frame house, two miles 
southeast of the village where Uncle Bill 
has lived for seventy-five years. 

When he first took up land there with 
his wife, who died only two years ago 
at the age of 91, the country was all 
wooded and deer, bear and, in fact, all 
kinds of game were plentiful. Now it is 
mostly farm land and Uncle Bill lives 
alone in the old home except for his 
daughter, an old lady of seventy. 

Ask Uncle Bill how he accounts for 
the fact that he is so spry and he'll prob- 
ably just answer “right livin’” and let 
it go at that. He means regular habits, 
simple fare and lots of outdoor exercise. 

Up to a couple of years ago it was not 
an uncommon sight to see Uncle Bill walk- 
ing along the road on his way to the vil- 
lage. Too much bother for a short piece 
like two miles, coming and going, to hitch 
up the mare. 

Age never kept him from his hunting 
and fishing. He is the oldest practising 
Daniel Boone in northern Ohio, and per- 
haps in the whole: country. His old muz- 
zle loader has been off the deer horns 
over the fireplace a number of times this 
season, 

Uncle Bill was showing off his gun, 
the thing he is proudest of, at the old- 
time turkey shoot they had at Aurora, 
Ohio. They couldn’t have kept him away 
with “wild hosses,” for it was a revival 
of the famous shoots that were held 
regularly thirty-five and more years ago, 


Parker and Ithaca, are made in one piece 
with a floor plate in the bottom through 
which the parts are accessible. Box-frame 
guns are usually of the Anson and Deeley 
model by which name they are frequently 
known, though they are not necessarily 
all of that design. 

These few descriptions will, I trust, 
assist some of our newer readers to un- 
derstand more comprehensively the arti- 
cles in this Department. On page 40 is a 
picture of a double-barrel gun which will 
enable one to discuss intelligently any 
fault which a gun might develop. This 
photograph shows the parts common to 
most modern double-barrel shotguns. 





Contestants were limited to owners of | 
the old-time, muzzle-loading, percussion- 
cap squirrel rifles and, as one old codger 
put it, “it’s a corker how many there are 
left in the country”. The shoot committee 
wanted to make it a picturesque, rather | 
than a big affair, and thought that two 
dozen guns would be a lot. Instead, 140 
showed up. 

When the arms’ master got through 
throwing out the flint locks belonging to a 
still earlier period and the ancient large- 
bore Civil War carbines, there remained 
75 qualified guns. 

The contestants shot in groups of ten, 
just as they used to in the old-time turkey 
shoots. Targets were placed at a distance 
of 75 feet. The committee didn’t have 
much faith in the condition in which some 
of these old weapons might be, so the 
marksmen were limited to one shot in or- 
der to cut down the hazard. Some of the 
entries brought guns which they admitted | 
had not been fired in thirty-five years. 

Uncle Bill’s gun was qualified. In fact, 
he had been shooting it quite regularly. | 
It was a fine old gun, made for his father | 
by some forgotten gunsmith of the old 
school. 

It became noised about the field that a 
man 97 years old was going to ant. | 





Old Uncle Bill gits hisself a brand-new 
squirrel rifle 


When his name was called out, along with 
others in the old-timers special roll call of 
ten, all of them more than sixty years of 
age, there was a big cheer. 

Uncle Bill took his time while pouring 
in the powder and ramming down the 
patch and ball. The one thing he wanted 
to do was “show those young fellers how 
to shoot”. He raised his rifle and there 





was another big cheer, but it didn’t phase 
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him a whit. Bing! Uncle Bill's bullet 
found the northeast corner of the target. 

Too bad for Uncle Bill, it didn’t win. 
Some mere stripling of 67 summers plant- 
ed his bullet an inch from the bull’s-eye. 
But then some of the others didn’t even 
hit the target. 

There was a special prize offered for 
the oldest old-timer at the shoot and Uncle 
Bill won it, of course. It was a brand new 
Winchester Model 53, magazine type, 
lever-action, “the latest and slickest thing 
in squirrel rifles.” 

“Elmer,” says Uncle Bill to his cousin, 
“T wish, by gosh, that I'd a-done better. 
If they’d only give us two more shots I 
figger I could a-won it. 

“This here gun they give me is a beaut, 
ain't she? I’m a-goin’ to keep ’er fer a 
soovy-neer. W at I'm gone you kin have 
‘er. I'll shoot ’er some but I'll never hit 
nothin’ like I did with that old rifle o’ 
mine.” 

If those old guns could talk, what a 
story they could tell! At least half of 
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to the important occupation of hunting 
but slaughtering on the farm was trans- 
acted with its aid. And never would any 
pioneer ever admit having shot an animal 
in any place except between the eyes, a 
little above and to the right. 

In the old-time turkey shoots, they shot 
at live turkeys put in a box, with their 
heads sticking out the top. So much a shot 
was charged and the first hunter to draw 
blood got the bird. Any marksman who 
hit the turkey any place except square in 
the head became the laughing stock of the 
crowd. 

“You better git out behind a tree and 
practice on a dead rabbit,” rang in their 
ears for weeks. 


Alas, times have changed. It’s been 


thirty and more years since these gala 
days. Farmers came in for miles around 
and besides the shooting, there would be 
greased-pig chasing, wrestling and va- 
rious rough contests. 

After it was ail over, they gathered in 
the biggest barn in the neighborhood and 


A wagon-circle camp fed the hunters at the shoot 


them had come down to their present 
owners from Civil War veterans and had 
seen fighting in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. 

“My gun,” one old fellow said, “kin 
remember when the fox squirrels drove all 
the grey and black squirrels out. I kin 
remember myself when the fox squirrels 
were so thick a feller wouldn't know 
which one to shoot at first. 

"Member once when I was a boy, I 
seen a tree so thick with ’em you couldn't 
hardly see the limbs. I shot seven of ’em 
off one limb.” 

“Shoot ’em all right in the eye?” 
body asked. 

“Yep, right in the eye.’ 

“Come out the other eye?” 

“Yep, come right out the other eye.” 

The genuine squirrel hunter was proud- 
er of his marksmanship than Vermont is 
of Coolidge. It wasn't only a matter of 
pride; it was a matter of honor. The dead 
shot was the hero of his day. As a result 
of this ideal, more genial liars were born 
than even fishing has ever produced. 

The classic of Davey Crockett’s coon 
pokes gentle fun at these old story tellers. 

Davey, his trusty squirrel rifle over his 
shoulder, was walking along the road one 
day when a coon came down from a tree 
beside him 

“Are you Davey Crockett?” 
asked. 

“Yes, I'm him,” says Davey. 

“I thought so,” said the coon, 
give up.” 

The squirrel rifle was a necessity for 
the pioneer. Every cabin had one and 
every member of the family was familiar 
with its use. Not only was it essential 


some- 


the coon 


“and I 


drank cider, danced the Virginia reel and 
polkas to tunes drawn out by itinerant 
fiddlers sitting in the hay loft. 

It was the spirit of these times that 
Aurora wanted to revive and it did to a 
certain extent, though automobiles were 
distinctly out of place in the picture. 

They had greased-pole climbing and 
greased- -pig chasing. There was an exhibit 
of old household utensils and a pioneer 
parade. At the shooting grounds, the wo- 
men of the village, dressed as their pioneer 
ancestors, made bean broth and served 
sandwiches of country bacon. Oh, they had 
a grand time and everybody was happy! 


WATCH THE HANG FIRE 
By Gordon H. Woodsfield 


ITHIN the last few years, great 

improvement has been made in ri- 
fle accuracy. Scores that were considered 
fine, even record breakers, ten years ago 
are only considered good now. This de- 
cided improvement is not due to finer 
barrel-boring but to better ammunition, 
better chambering of the cartridge, better 
fitting of the breech bolt, and better con- 
trol of the firing of the cartridge—all of 
which have been brought about by an in- 
creased knowledge of the gunmaker’s and 
ammunition-maker’s arts. 

To obtain the fine scores now demand- 
ed and expected, it has been shown con- 
clusively that, when everything else is 
right, there must be certain and uniform 
ignition. In other words, just because 
your gun fires all the cartridges fed into 
it is no reason for believing that it is 
performing correctly—though it may be. 
If you are getting fine groups, you may 
be sure that it is; if not, the trouble may 
be with the ignition. 

The firing pin may strike too light a 
blow to ignite the powder properly from 
the primer, or conditions may arise with 
the action of the arm that will cause the 
firing pin to strike the primer harder 
blows at times than at others, which is 
fatal to finest accuracy. To obtain the ac- 
curacy demanded at the present time, the 
blows transmitted to the primer by the 
firing pin must be uniform in strength 
and sufficiently powerful to develop the 
full strength of the primers. This in turn 
will ignite the powder properly and uni- 
formly shot after shot, so, when all other 
conditions are right, extremely close 
groups will result. 

As I have already pointed out, a gun 
may fire each and every cartridge and 
still not give the shooter the desired re- 
sults. In case of a weak mainspring, the 
instantaneous ignition of the powder may 
be delayed enough to cause an imper- 
ceptible hang fire, with consequent low- 
ering of the score. 

I have known shooters to weaken the 
mainsprings of their guns to reduce the 
trigger pull—a very wrong thing to do. 
Your gun should have a good snappy 
mainspring, and a free-fitting firing pin 
that will deliver uniformly, shot after 
shot, the full force of the mainspring 
transmitted to it by either hammer or bolt. 
Trigger. pull always should be adjusted 
by working on the trigger and the notch 
in which it operates, and never by weak- 
ening the mainspring. 

3ut the hang fire I have in mind 
this article is not the technical, imper- 


A section of the pioneer parade at the Aurora (Ohio) Turkey Shoot 
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ceptible sort, but the kind that gives a 
clear Snap—B ang! That’s the kind with 
which we are here concerned. 

We get hang fires with all guns—rifles, 
pistols and shotguns. The causes are leg- 
ion, but that does not interest us. The 
mere fact that we have them does, how- 
ever. 

The old muzzle-loading arms gave beau- 
tiful hang fires in damp weather, or in 
good weather with defective percussion 
caps. Usually the hang fire works to our 
disadvantage, but sometimes it does not. 
I recall one incident in hunting where a 
hang fire was an actual blessing, and 
caused me to connect with game that 
would have been missed had the gun fired 
properly. 

I was young then with life and all its 
possibilities spread before me. Father was 
kind and indulgent and believed in chil- 
dren getting out and enjoying things. He 
allowed me to roam the fields and woods 
to my heart’s content. He explained this, 
that and the other thing to me in a pleas- 
ing and attractive manner, so that now, 
after he has passed over The Great Divide, 
I look back and bless the days he taught 
me afield. They gave me a love for the 
outdoors that will last as long as life it- 
self—a glorious heritage that I am pass- 
ing down to my children. 

One day, late in June, father said, 
“What would taste better than a mess of 
young squirrels? Let’s go out and get a 
few.” 

I told him that I’d rather do that than 
anything else I could think of. 


E raised his strong arms and lifted 

the old muzzle-loading rifle from its 
pegs above the door, while I got the pow- 
der horn and bullet pouch and proudly 
hung them over my shoulder. Father al- 
ways kept the rifle loaded and ready for 
instant use. 

I shall always remember that day and 
- our trip to the woods. The air was heavy 
with dampness. It had been raining for 
several days. The last field we crossed 
before reaching the woods was a clover 
meadow, and I remember it as a sea of 
white and purple blossoms. And as I 
write these lines, there comes drifting 
down through the years the fragrance of 
that clover-scented field and the droning 
of honey-ladened bees. Wet? Of course; 
clear to our knees. Country life was then 
and is still the most healthful in the 
world. But the passing of many years 
and much indoor work would make a dif- 
ference now. 

We had not gone far into the woods 
when father located a squirrel. He point- 
ed it out to me and handed me the heavy 
rifle. He always gave me the first shot. 
Steadying the old gun the best I could, I 
pressed the set trigger. Crack—Ba-ang! 
There was a terribly long interval be- 
tween the firing of the cap and the dis- 
charge of the rifle and that was what 
saved the day for me. 

I pressed the trigger too hastily, and 
at the moment the cap exploded T was 
aiming several inches below the squirrel. 
Instantly I raised the rifle to get the cor- 
rect aim (I thought the gun was not go- 
ing to fire) and just as I lined the sights 
with the squirrel, the old gun let go. And 
down came the squirrel stone dead. Had 
the old gun fired normally, I should have 
missed the little fellow by several inches. 

Here was a case where a hang fire was 
advantageous. But in all my hunting ex- 
periences, it is the only time I have known 
a hang fire to prove of value, except to 
the game or target. 

Everything considered, the hang fire is 
a thing to be avoided. It not only spoils 
the score but may often prove dangerous 
to those nearby or to the shooter him- 
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self. I witnessed an example of the former 
a few days ago. Three boys were target 
shooting with a new .22-caliber bolt-ac- 
tion repeating rifle. They were shooting 
old non-corrosive cartridges. Presently 
the gun snapped. The boy who did the 
shooting removed the gun from his shoul- 
der and swung the barrel sideways, pre- 
paratory to feeding a fresh cartridge into 
the barrel. Just as he was starting to open 
the bolt the discharge occurred and the 
bullet missed one of the boys by only a 
few inches. Several times during the 
shooting, other hang fires occurred that 
were almost as pronounced as this one. 

Take the high-power rifle, one using a 
cartridge having a breech pressure of ap- 
proximately 50,000 pounds per square- 
inch like the .250 Savage or the .30-'06. 
Suppose the shooter is doing rapid-fire 
work. A long hang fire occurs. He is in 
a hurry and assumes the cartridge is not 
going off. He quickly unlocks the bolt to 
feed a fresh cartridge into the barrel 
when the real explosion takes place. I 
leave it to your imagination to picture 
what would happen with a 50,000-pound 
breech pressure and the bolt unlocked or 
nearly so. It means a missing hand, part 
of the face torn away—possibly a corpse. 
And there are cases on record of this very 
thing happening—a high-power rifle fir- 
ing after the bolt was unlocked or nearly 
so, the trouble being all caused by a long 
hang fire 

Never, when using a high-power rifle, 
open the gun hastily when only a weak 
primer report has been heard, instead of 
the usual normal report. Always allow 
plenty of time for the cartridge to ex- 
plode. You may live longer by remember- 
ing this, and keep the gun pointing away 
from every one else. Exactly the same 
applies to .22-caliber arms. 

Hang fires are not common but they 
occur occasionally with all ammunition. 
While this form of faulty ignition may 
occur with new cartridges, it is far more 
likely to occur with old cartridges. 

It has been my experience that hang 
fires are far more common, in all cali- 
bers, with the new non-corrosive primer 
than with the old corrosive primer, espe- 
cially when the cartridges begin to age. 
My advice is to keep only enough cart- 
ridges on hand to keep you going, buying 
new lots frequently to insure fresh ammu- 
nition. 

Be sure to watch the hang fire. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous when handled care- 
lessly and usually occurs when least ex- 
pected. 


A SHOOTIN’ YARN 
By Lester A. Burton 


OW listen, you fellow “plinkers” and 

I'll spin a little yarn of shooting for 
you, which, to say the least, is a bit out 
of the usual run of “shoots”. My son Dick 
and I are ardent plinkers, and have a num- 
ber of targets of all kinds distributed at 
various distances among the trees in back 
of the house—in dense underbrush, on 
trees and hanging from limbs to swing in 
the breeze. I have been teaching him wing 
shooting in preparation for his first trip 
afield, with a gun of his own. 

Of course this is only the introduction 
to the story, which, contrary to the usual 
shoot, does not begin with an alarm clock 
and crawling out of bed before dawn. It 
begins with a hearty meal, a good cigar 
and a comfortable chair overlooking our 
front lawn. Time, about 6 P.M. I happened 
to look out of the window and spied the 
“flight”. There seemed to be dozens of 
the “birds” darting hither and thither, 
circling, looping and having a grand time 
generally. 

“Get the guns and shells”, I yelled. The 
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kid came running with them, all hot and 
bothered. Then the fun started. Straight 
away, incoming, quartering, loops—all the 
shots in the bag were pulled off. I think 
it was my eighth shot that brought the 
first one down, and the kid followed 
shortly after with his first. Then we got 
on to their curves and fared better. The 
“birds” seemed fearless .and continued cir- 
cling and darting around over our heads. 
One big fellow, with a bright green body 
and a long black tail intrigued me and 
I peppered him at least five times before 
he fell. Net result for the two of us, out 
of fifty shells, were eleven for me and 
six for the kid. That sounds like rotten 
shooting but try it and you might not 
think so. 

Now, don't get impatient! I'll let you in 
on the secret. The guns were .22’s and the 
shells were of the shot type. The birds 
were—ah!, the birds were dragon flies, 
or snake feeders or devil’s darning needles, 
according to the section of the country 
you live in. Now, do you think it was such 
rotten shooting? Where they came from 
and why they should use my front lawn 
as a convention headquarters, I do not 
know. There is a pond about fifty yards 
from the house but there are never more 
than two or three around, because we have 
haunted the pond ever since with no luck. 
We live in hopes, with the guns and plenty 
of shells near the door, looking for another 
wild flight, ‘cause 


“For ways that were darts, 
And tricks that were vain, 
The heathen-were surely peculiar” 


to paraphrase our beloved Bret Harte. 

We are planning a little trip farther 
afield. Try it out, you boys with the eagle 
eyes, 


A HUDSON’S BAY “TRADE GUN” 
By J. C. Maclure 


N Frecp & Stream for July, 1930, you 

published an interesting article under 
the heading, “Some Old Guns Once Used 
in North America” by Raymond W. 
Thorp, and as this is a subject gun lovers 
never tire of, I am enclosing a snapshot 
of a typical old Hudson's Bay “trade gun”. 

While on a prospecting trip in the Cari- 
boo country, in the interior of British 
Columbia last year, I found this old mus- 
ket in the hovel of a very old squaw— 
the cherished memento of her long-since 
departed father. This was at Lac Lanache, 
which in the old days was on the over- 
land trail used by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
in portaging furs from the upper Fraser 
River to the Columbia, enroute to Fort 
Vancouver, Washington. 

This gun bears all the marks mentioned 
by Mr. Thorp, viz: Stamped “Barnett— 
1866” on the lock. On the barrel are the 
“Tower” proof-mark, “V”, a crown and 
a small flag. The brass dragon on the left 
side of the stock, to hold the lock-plate 


A typical old Hudson’s Bay trade gun 


screws, is found on all of the early guns 
of this pattern. 

The flint-lock and the smooth-bore bar- 
rel are in perfect order, while the only 
blemish on the full-length stock is a small 
splinter half way up the barrel. The flint 
is a chip of red quartz. 

This 1866 issue appears to have been 
the last of the flint-locks. In 1871 the 
same gun in every other respect appeared 
with a percussion lock. One of these I 
also have in my firearms collection. 


Although these guns were in general 
use among the Indians and white trappers 
throughout the interior of British Colum- 
bia as late as 1880 they are now quite 
rare, as Mr. Thorp indicates. I have suc- 
ceeded in locating only two of them in a 
search extending over ten years. 

That these old trade guns were “built 
for business” I saw many proofs of while 
stationed as a telegraph operator at Cache 








E would like to know what 
you think of our new Depart- 
ment on page 71. 

















Creek on the Cariboo Stage Road in the 
late ’70’s. On one occasion, in 1878, an old 
Indian, carrying an exact mate to the 
gun illustrated, called on the Chinese cook 
at the Cache Creek Hotel and sold him 
the paws of a large grizzly and two year- 
ling cubs. These the Chinaman prized as 
medicine. 

I knew this old Indian pretty well and 
he liked to tell, and perhaps brag a little, 
of his prowess as a mighty hunter. While 
hunting deer on the mountain about three 
miles from Cache Creek, he surprised the 
old she bear and her two cubs digging 
out a family of gophers. As the bear 
charged, Skookum Jim dodged behind a 
tree. His first shot seemed to have no 
effect, and a game of tag around the tree 
ensued. Jim, while dodging, dropped a 
handful of powder into the muzzle of his 
gun, followed by a round bullet which, 
for speed in loading, he carried in his 
mouth. This ball, being smaller than the 
bore of the gun, dropped to the breech. 
Then, with a dash of powder in the pan, 
he placed the muzzle of the musket in the 
bear’s open mouth. Three drams of Curtis 
& Harvey’s “F. F.” powder and the lead 
pill took all the fight out of Mrs. Bear. 

The cubs, having taken to a nearby tree 
during the scrap, were easily dispatched. 

This was Skookum Jim’s lucky day. 
There were other days not so good. 


NOTES ON A FEATHER- 
WEIGHT TWELVE 


By P. P. Pitkin 
oe shotguns are com- 


manding more and more attention. 
American gun builders do not seem to 
love them, usually furnishing their twenty- 
bore weapons in weights of from 6 to 634 
pounds and their lighter twelves from 6% 
pounds up. And they have good and logical 
reasons for so doing and they do not merit 
adverse criticism. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this attitude is very largely re- 
sponsible for the present vogue of the 
twenty in the field and in print. 
Most shooters experience a distinctly 
draggy feeling toward the latter end of a 
hard day afield and, as they trudge home- 





ward or carward, their minds run to the 
subject of lighter guns—about a pound and 
a half lighter. When they come to pur- 
chase or trade, they find that this means 
a twenty-gauge gun, so a twenty they 
buy; and the terms “light field gun” and 
“twenty-gauge gun” have become well- 
nigh synonymous. 

Capt. Curtis has long been a champion 
of light guns and, in his excellent paper 
in the December, 1930 number of Frecp & 
STREAM, he looks at the very light twelve- 
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bore gun from a different angle than I’ve 
ever seen in the American press. Again, 
in the January issue of the same paper, 
Maurice H. Decker advocates the light 
twelve, lightly loaded, as a most useful up- 
land gun. 

For a long time I have agreed with the 
views of both of these gentlemen, and I 
always wanted a feather-weight twelve- 
bore gun. I have owned and shot excellent 
twenties and sixteens by various American 
and English makers, and some of them 
have been wonderfully sweet weapons, but 
I couldn’t feel content and happy until I 
had a really light twelve. So one day I 
picked up a very promising specimen and 
have used it to the extent that my experi- 
ence with it may be of some interest. 

The gun is an old J. P. Sauer “Knock- 
about”, of pre-war vintage, having 
sidelocks with indicators, two triggers, non- 
ejector. The barrels are 26 inches long, 
bored improved cylinder and full choke 


and are chambered for 254-inch cases. The | 


frame and stock are very light and the en- 
tire arm weighs about 5 pounds, 14 ounces. 


HESE specifications I judged to be 

just about right for the use to which 
the gun was to be put, namely gunning for 
grcuse, woodcock and rabbits in the hilly, 
brushy country of northern Vermont, 
where the shots are few and the miles are 
long, where there are many units of climb- 
ing, sliding and slithering to few units of 
actual shooting. 

First I tried it out for recoil. I was told 
that the gun was absolutely safe with any 
factory load; so I felt quite secure but 
was sceptical about recoil. I had some 
Super-X shells loaded with 6's. also some 
standard trap loads—3 drams of E. C. and 
1% ounces of 714 shot—in 234-inch shells. 
I decided to try the latter first, and I’m 
glad I did. The little gun jumped wickedly, 
bumping my cheek and my nose and bruis- 
ing my finger. A few rounds convinced me 
that shooting these loads was no doubt 
safe enough for the gun, but it was highly 
unpleasant for me. I never did try the 
Super-X shells in it—and don’t intend to. 

Next I secured some 234-dram and some 
3-dram loads, each containing one ounce 
of No. 7% shot and both in 25¢-inch cases. 
The recoil from each was distinctly mild, 
as mild as from any one-ounce loads I ever 
shot from a sixteen- or twenty-gauge gun 
—milder, in fact, than Super-X in a Model 
17 Remington or in a 5%4-pound Greener I 
once tried. 

By the time I had used up these one- 
ounce loads, the bird season was on and 3- 
dram, 1%-ounce loads were all I could buy 
locally, so I bought them and proceeded to 
hunt, wondering whether I'd contract 
nosebleed or headache, or both. We struck 
game right away, and my pockets con- 
tained a few birds before I thought any- 
thing about those 14%-ounce loads. I hadn't 
noticed the recoil at all. 

Then, as a matter of curiosity, I got 
some 314-dram, 1%-ounce loads in 2%- 
inch shells. These kick noticeably, but not 
viciously. If necessary I could go on for 
the rest of my days shooting this load— 
a good stiff, duck load, in my little Sauer 
gun, which weighs less than nine-tenths 
of the twenties to be seen in this country. 
But it is a little less pleasant than the 
lighter load and is no more effective, so 
far as I can see, so I stick to 3 drams, 1% 
ounces most of the time. 

_Three seasons on upland game here in 
Vermont seem to prove that my choice of 
a gun was a good one. There has never 
been a miss which I felt could rightly be 
blamed to that gun. The combination of 
choke and improved cylinder seems to be 
ideal for this kind of shooting. While I 
have never counted the patterns thrown 
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The greatest improvement in shot 
guns since the invention of choke 
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This Hornet Rifle 
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~ A beautiful, perfectly balanced rifle with a 24” barrel, 
5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely 
checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front 
sight, mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 
pounds. Proof-tested in our own factory. Also Sedgley Sporters in Cal. 25-35, 
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shooter, and will give him much pleasure for years 
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for free folder. 
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by this twelve-bore, I’ve observed that 
they are good, even spreads. The open 
barrel seems to spread a trifle more than 
an inch to the yard, but it has brought 
down birds at forty yards and over. In 
fact, my confidence in this open barrel is 
such that I almost never think of using the 
choke for a first shot, regardless of range. 
Which brings me to duck shooting. 

Now, no one who has had experience 
with hardy northern wildfowl would de- 
liberately pick such a gun as mine as ideal 
for long, hard shots at wide-flying red-legs 
and whistlers. ] was so fortunate as to en- 
joy some very good scaup shooting in the 
Indian and St. Johns Rivers in Florida. a 
couple of years ago; and, as the little 
Sauer was the only gun I had with me, 
it had to answer the purpose, and it ful- 
filled every obligation to the letter. Three 
drams and 1% ounces was the load, and 
5's and 7%'s the shot sizes., The shooting 
was, for the most part, at very modest 
ranges but with enough birds flying wide 
to make it seem natural. Of course, I 
missed some—always do—but I think I 
got more kills than would have been the 
case with my full-choke Winchester duck 
gun, just on account of that open right 
barrel and rapid handling on the close-up 
shots. 

Most of my Florida shooting, however, 
was on quail, and no gun could be more 
nearly ideal than this light twelve. The 





N ACCORDANCE with the 

policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











boring seemed to be just right. No bird 
was hashed up, though many were grassed 
within fifteen yards, and she never let me 
down on the longer shots. Soft 8's seemed 
to be about right for quail. 

Most of this southern shooting, by the 
way, was done while wearing a light cot- 
ton shirt and no coat—yet I can’t recall 
a single instance of being in any way dis- 
commoded by recoil. 

So, you see, my three-years’ experience 
with a feather-weight twelve bears out the 
contentions of Capt. Curtis and Mr. 
Decker, as to the absolute utility of this 
type of arm. If any really light gun is 
easier to handle, I have yet to see it: 
and if the breadth of a pair of twelve- 
bore barrels militates against quick align- 
ment, I have yet to notice it. 


A CORRECTION 
Tobe Parks wins Junior Championship 


HROUGH a typographical error on 

page 14 of the November issue, Ned 
Lilly of Stanton, Michigan, was credited 
with having won the Junior Champion- 
ship of North America during the Grand 
American Handicap Trapshooting Tour- 
nament in August. 

We wish to take this opportunity of 
correcting that error and say that the 
Junior Championship of North America 
was won by Tobe Parks of Houston, 
Texas. Both of these boys had tied with 
the marvelous score of 99 x 100, but Tobe 
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Parks won the shoot-off with a score of 
25 straight. Thus young Parks achieved 
the splendid record of 124 x 125, which is 
indeed some shooting for a marksman of 
any age. 

Both boys deserve great credit for their 
excellent scores, but Fietp AND STREAM 
sincerely regrets the typographical error 
which failed to give due credit to the 
Junior Champion, Tobe Parks of Texas. 
The best we can do under these regrettable 
circumstances is to acknowledge the error 
and correct it here. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BOLT-ACTION BEST FOR BIG 
CARTRIDGES 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

1 am taking the liberty of asking your opinion 
on a question that has arisen and is a little 
troublesome. 

For several years I have used one of the 
lever-action .30-06 Winchester rifles, and al- 
ways with satisfaction. Of late, there has been 
criticism of this rifle in that the action has not 
sufficient strength to safely handle the latest 
ammunition of this caliber. While none of this 
criticism is from an authoritative source, yet 
its cumulative effect is troublesome and I 
would greatly appreciate an expression of opin- 
jon from you. 

R. E. Morevanp. 


Ans.—While the 1895 model Winchester is 
by no means unsafe with the .30-06 cartridge and 
I would have no hesitancy in using one if I 
had it, I would not, in view of modern develop- 
ments in rifles and ammunition, advise anybody 
to buy one today, I used one about fifteen years 
ago and at that time, it was the best sporting 
rifle for the .06 cartridge we had available but 
it is not advisable to use cartridges exerting 
more than 42,000 Ibs. pressure in a lever-action 
arm, in view of the fact that the bolts are only 
locked at the rear end. This gives them consid- 
erable elasticity and when the pressures run up 
around 50,000 Ibs. and over, as they do with the 
modern Springfield ammunition, this give in 
the bolt tends in time to produce a permanent 
setback which increases the head space in the 
chamber. 

Once there is a little play of the cartridge in 
the chamber, the head space will increase rapid- 
ly. This is generally noticed after such lever- 
action rifles have been fired about eight hundred 
times. Shells begin to stick and occasionally 
jam and, of course, in advanced cases, after two 
or three thousand rounds have been fired, shells 
may even split at the base, which is decidedly 
dangerous. The modern high-velocity cartridge 
should really only be used in a bolt-action weapon. 

1 trust this will answer the matter satisfac- 
torily and relieve your mind of any worry re- 
garding your rifle. 

Suoorine Epiror, 


THE NO. 48 PEEP SIGHT 


Carr. Paut A, Curtis: 

Would appreciate your advice on a matter of 
sights for my new .30 Express Remington bolt- 
action rifle. 

have a Lyman No. 48 receiver sight on it 
and it is very satisfactory on the range, but, to 
my way of thinking, is a different matter in the 
woods. 

On a U. S. Government range at Brunswick, 
Me., I made a group of ten shots in a 2%-inch 
circle in the center of a five-inch bull's-eye at 
one hundred yards. That was from a prone posi- 
tion, It does show that the sights are ideal for 
that kind of shooting. However, my kind of 
shooting has been in the field for the last six 
years, from the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. I have tried this same rifle on crows 
at 75 and 100 yards, off-hand shooting, and can 
do nothing with the sights at all. | realize, of 
course, it is because I cannot hold the gun. How- 
ever, don't you think I could do better in the 
field with the regular open sights? 

| know that, with the Lyman 48 sight, unless 
you center the front bead exactly in the middle 
of the rear aperture, you make a miss. With an 
open-notch sight, you can be sure of your up 
and down leeway and sideways also. 

Would appreciate your advice as to which 
sight you think the most practical and accurate 
for the field. I shall be hunting deer and large 
game in northern Maine this fall. 

Artuur G. Rocers. 


Ans.-I have been using a Springfield rifle 
with a No. 48 sight from Old Mexico to the 
Yukon and in Europe for the last ten years and 
I never have any open sight on my rifle and 
wouldn't have one. When shooting at small game 
and vermin such as woodchucks and crows, or 
on the target, I would, of course, advise you to 
use the cup disc with the small aperture and 
for game shooting, particularly in thick cover, I 
would remove the cup and use the largest aper- 
ture available which will give you more light. 
There is no other sight to replace this one, in 


my estimation, for big-game hunting, except the 
telescope which is better for certain phases of 
sport and for no purpose whatever can a man 
shoot an open sight better than he can a peep, 

The third paragraph of your letter clearly in. 
dicates where the trouble lies. This is only lack 
of understanding of the optical principle of the 
peep sight and your consequent lack of confidence 
in it. In using an aperture, you are not sup. 
posed to be conscious of centering your front 
sight at all. You merely place it upon the part 
of the object you want to hit and look at it 
through the peep. 

You should only be conscious of the peep as 
a dim hair ring. This sight is designed on the 
principle, which is a conclusive fact, that the 
human eye seeks the exact center of it auto. 
matically. The very fact that you have to be 
conscious of centering your front sight in the 
notch of the rear one is the reason why the open 
sight is much slower and less accurate. 

If you will continue to shoot with your No, 
48 until you have gained confidence in it as | 
am sure you will, you will never dream of go- 
ing back to the open variety. You will defeat 
the very purpose of the peep sight—the very 
thing that makes it accurate—if you attempt to 
concentrate your gaze upon it as well as upon 
the front sight. 

SnoorinGc Eprror, 


A GOOD REDUCED LOAD 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I have just purchased a new Springfield Sport- 
er and have been thinking of loading some 
cartridges with reduced charges. 

What kind of accuracy can I get using 18 
grains of DuPont No. 80 and the 150-grain 
jacketed bullet? 

Is there any load in the Springfield that will 
equal the accuracy of the Hornet Cartridge? 

Which is the more accurate with reduced 
charges, the Springfield or the .250 Savage? 


W. R. Kiser. 


Ans.—Eighteen grains of DuPont No. 80 with 
a 150-grain bullet is one of the most accurate 
reduced loads for the Springfield that has ever 
been developed. With a first-class barrel, you 
should certainly be able to get 2- to 2'%-inch 
groups at one hundred yards and it should give 
you good results up to two hundred yards. 

I am inclined to think that, excellent as the 
Hornet is, the accuracy of the load has been 
somewhat exaggerated. Under ideal conditions it 
may be able to produce smaller groups than the 
Springfield. Under usual or average conditions, 
I am willing to bet you cannot do anything as 
good with it. 

I have never used the .250-3000 reduced loads, 
but I can confidently say that, with full-service 
loads, it is not nearly so accurate under normal 
or average conditions as the Springfield, because 
it is very easily affected by wind and the same 
would be true of the Hornet. 


Snuootine Eprror. 
THE LEFAUCHEUX ACTION 


Carr, Curtis: 

Some time ago, T read something about a shot- 
gun which I think was similar to the one I now 
have. I did not have this gun at the time and 
was not much interested, so that facts about it 
have slipped my mind and I can’t find the book 
or magazine in which I saw it. 

I thought perhaps you could tell me when, 
or about when, it was made and by what firm. 
Would also like to know if it is worth anything, 

It is a double-barrel sixteen-gauge gun. On 
the base of the shell is stamped—‘Sellier and 
Bellot—sixteen gauge”. 

The shells have a_ pin sticking up from the 
hase and are struck by the hammer cuts in the 
rear of the chambers—allowing pins to stick up. 

The barrels are thirty inches long and on 
them, under the chambers, are the only letters 
I can find, namely, “L. E. G.” in a circle. 


Pavut RIcHarpsoNn. 


Ans.—Your old gun represents the first prac- 
tical version of the breech-loading double-barrel 
shotgun. The proofmarks indicate that it was 
made in Belgium and most of the guns of this 
action were made in either Belgium or France. 
Being, at the time it was produced, the strongest 
breech-loading action to be had, it was, of course, 
for a limited time, extremely popular. Great 
quantities of them were imported to this country 
from Belgium. 

| don’t know anything about the makers 
Sellier and Bellot but the proofmark LEG in a 
circle, definitely establishes it as of Belgian or- 
igin. The guns are not at all rare. There are 
lots of them still around the country in good 
serviceable condition, so unless one had a very 
fine museum piece that was lavishly decorated, 
it would not be of any value to a collector. They 
are still used a great deal in Europe by peasants 
and farmers, so that, over there, the ammunition 
is available. Pin-fire ammunition has not been 
produced in this country for many, many years. 

The Lefaucheux action was produced in 1836. 
By our present-day standards, it is a crude one. 
In fact, I have never seen one that wasn’t loose. 
They are interesting old pieces, nevertheless, to 
have in one’s collection, 

Suootine Eprror. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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THE SHOOTING SCHOOL 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


shooting schools in America is diffi- 
cult to determine. Did I say “more”? 
I should ia until 


J ic why we have never had more 


have said “any”, for 
Abercrombie and Fitch Co., the world- 
famous sporting-goods store, opened their 
school I had never heard of a single one 
here that was worthy of mention. Of 
course we have our state and National 
rifle ranges where the proper use of the 
rifle and the pistol is taught—or rather 
some of the uses to which they are put. 
Right now, however, I have shotgun 
shooting in mind. 

The trap shooter has always maintained 
that shotgun shooting is taught at prac- 
tically all of the “pigeon-shooting” clubs 
but there might be some difference of 
opinion about that. I am talking about 
practical field shooting, of the kind which 
every nimrod wants to know about. 

Target shooting with rifle or shotgun 
is a game, in most instances quite apart 
from sport shooting, with the exception 
of the running-deer rifle target and skeet. 

Many years ago I sought to establish 
a shooting school in this country similar 
to those which I had seen in England, but 
the idea received little encouragement. 
There was an attempt to do this sort of 
thing at Tenafly, New Jersey, about ten 
years ago, but it was inconveniently lo- 
cated and far more attention was given 
there to the small-bore rifle than to the 
shotgun, and the school eventually went 
out of existence. 

I would not venture to say definitely 
how many superb shooting schools are dis- 
tributed throughout Great Britain, from 
London to Inverness, but I believe I saw 
it stated in a British sporting paper a 
short time ago that there were some two 
hundred and fifty of them. It is obvious, 
since so much of the shooting over there 
is of an expensive character, that the 
sportsmen participating in it would will- 
ingly contribute somewhat towards prac- 
tice which would enable them to make a 


better performance. And, as our shooting 
continues to become increasingly expen- 
sive, it behooves us to follow in their foot- 
steps. 

Consequently, when Capt. Schauffler, a 
Vice President of Abercrombie and Fitch 
Co., invited me to visit their school 
grounds and try out their skeet layout, 
which had just recently been completed, 
I was elated. 

There were four of us that rolled down 
to Bayside, Long Island, where the school 
is located—Capt. Schauffler, Mr. E. R. 
Wilbur, Sr., of the same company, Mr. 
E. F. Warner, publisher of Frerp & 
STREAM, who is no mean skeeter, and the 
writer. The grounds can be reached by 
train in thirty-five minutes from the heart 
of the city and in but little more by car. 


That alone accounts for a great deal of 


the school’s success. 


HE grounds cover some ten acres, 





back of the Government Reservation | 


of Fort Totten, and slope gently towards 
Douglaston Bay which affords a superb 
background for most of the events. There 
are plenty of these, as practically every 
imaginable form of winged-game shooting 
is paralleled as closely as it is possible 
to do with clay targets. No matter what 
one’s weakness may be, here under the 
expert tutelage of Mr. John P. Schaefer, 
chief coach in charge of the school, he will 
quickly learn the reason for his mistakes 
and how to overcome them. 

To illustrate: We first tried the “walk”, 
consisting of some fifty-odd expert traps 
concealed behind low privet hedges on 
both sides of a path; these traps were 
loaded and ready, when we got there, and 
the attendants waiting. Two contestants 
are given a box of shells each and start 
down the path abreast, with their guns 
at the ready, as if walking up quail in a 
stubble. 


various traps at his own discretion, after 


Shooting the walk-up on the shooting grounds at Babylon, Long Island 


The trapper follows and unseen | 
by the shooters, kicks the triggers of the | 


| 
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Let the sun be your timekeep 

Ps er... use the SUNWATCH 
Ss No winding . . . no ticking 
+ « « always correct time, any 
where the sun shines. 


Built in a thin, satin-finished, 
. _— brass case . it fits neatly in 
] the vest pocket. 


Get one today! Only $1.00 

postpaid ($1.50 to Canada). 

Satisfaction or money refunded. 
An Excellent Gift! 


EDMAR SPECIALTY CO. 
110 Washington St.— — 1 
New York, N. 


eS he SUNWATCH 
FIT-U ICE CREEPERS 


Hunters, Fishermen, Hikers, Walking on Ice. 
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shooters pass them. In his wake, there 
follows a loader who quickly refills the 
sprung traps, so that by the time one 
squad is through, another can start down 
the path. A straightaway will rise low on 
the right and scale towards the woods; 
then a single or a pair will rise on the 
left. We load up and proceed. A rocketing 
target will rise on the right for the right- 
hand gun or maybe a pair will rise simul- 
taneously on both sides, so that both 
shooters must expend both barrels. Two 
of us tied with a good score, having missed 
but two each, but then we had_ shot 
“walks” before. 

After trying a round of skeet on what 
is one of the finest layouts that it has been 
my pleasure to shoot over, we repaired 
to the tower to meet our Waterloo. This 
tower, which is sixty feet high, rears it- 
self from the edge of a fine stand of hard- 
woods through which the birds appear. 
One member of the party to my amuse- 
ment vouched the information that he 
would rather shoot skeet because, to use 
his expression, “a feller could break those 
incomers from that tower all day”. When 
the trapper first started releasing them, 
he thought that they were using a special 
small-size target to make it harder. When 
one gets the pace and finds the necessary 
lead, it is not difficult to break singles con- 
sistently, but there are two traps in the 
tower, and when the doubles commence 
to stream out of it as fast as one can load, 
at widely diverging angles, that is some- 
thing else to contend with. I have done a 
good deal of shooting under these condi- 
tions, both on targets and on a duck pass, 
and I have had a great deal of practice 
on high-flying, driven pheasants. I was not 
surprised, therefore, when no one turned 
in a score of better than six out of ten 
on the doubles, though undoubtedly they 
would do better than that with practice. 


OLLOWING an inspection of the 

regular sixteen-yard trap and the pat- 
tern board, where guns are plated for 
stock corrections, we repaired to the “par- 
tridge drive”, as I would call it for want 
of a better name. True, we do not shoot 
driven partridge in this country but there 
are a lot of our sportsmen who go abroad 
every autumn and who could not do better 
than to limber up at Bayside before they 
start. This “partridge drive” also affords 
excellent practice for many of our shooting 
conditions. The shooter stands in a rail- 
fence enclosure and a double trap heaves 
low targets straight at him, from behind 
a hedge, at a range of thirty yards. One 
pair sails right over his head so low that 
he thinks he has got to smash it to keep 
it from knocking out his brains. The fol- 
lowing pair will split and sail by on each 
side in a manner that calls for speed. 

Everything has been done with the ut- 
most care for the safety of the operators 
and the participants, and the whole school 
is run with the smoothness of clock work, 
as well it must be. I was told by Mr. 
Schaefer that at some periods of the year, 
every hour of the day is taken up by pre- 
arranged appointments. Let us hope that 
we will soon have more of such schools, 
for when we do, we will also have more 
and better performers with the scatter 
gun. 

Skeet shooting affords everything but 
the high shot. It occurs to me that, without 
interfering in any way with the regulation 
skeet round, which I staunchly maintain 
should be left as it is, that on most grounds 
where it is shot, a tower could be built 
which would afford further practice for 
the members. It would be comparatively 
expensive but the result would be well 
worth while to those clubs which could 
afford it. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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A BLUEBILL DAY 
(Continued from page 11) 


stop these ducks one must swing and raise 
the gun simultaneously. On teal and mal- 
lards rising suddenly, it is mostly a verti- 
cal movement of the gun barrel, but the 
bluebills and many other varieties possess 
no power of leaping straight into the air. 
Their take-off is more like that of an air- 
plane. They have yet to master the trick 
of going straight—or nearly straight—up 
in the air. 

The first shot missed. The second found 
a fair mark, and the duck, which I judged 
to bea ringneck, dropped dead. 

Eight ducks to go and ten shells left. 
The ducks were gaining on me! I must 
do some more merciless shooting through 
the port-hole at incomers with outstretch- 
ed wings, ready to alight. The next 
chance materialized in that way, and two 
remained behind out of a flock of a dozen 
or more. Six ducks to go and eight shells 
left. All this time ducks were coursing 
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across my point in the blazing sun from 
every angle. A persistent bombardment 
echoed from the other lake. 

To have shot on this point from a blind 
of conventional build, with an unlimited 
supply of shells, would have been nothing 
short of duck murder. There would have 
been many misses, but who cares? It 
would have afforded an afternoon’s lesson 
in point shooting from every angle that 
I have never had and, what’s more, that 
I need badly. 

“How’s huntin’?” The voice came from 
the back of the blind. 

I emerged and beheld its owner, a rural 
huntsman with a lever-action weapon. In 
him I saw my salvation. “Not bad,” I an- 
swered, “Got any extra shells you want 
to sell?” 

“Guess you don’t want my shells. 
They’re 10-gauge.” 

Just my luck to meet the only owner 
of a 10-gauge in the region! 

“Want to shoot from my blind?” 

“Nope, I don’t like that kind of shoot- 
in’. Got to sit down too long in one place. 
Towards evenin’ I'll get on top o’ the 
ridge over there and do some pass shoot- 
in’. 

He departed, and I returned to my 
spruce prison-blind. Another straight-out 
chance at incomers ready to light netted 
three, all dead with only two shots. I 
waited for those three with malice afore- 
thought, and they died suddenly and sat- 
isfactorily. That left three ducks still to 
be downed and six shells with which to 
do it. 

A pot-shot offered itself when four 
foolishly swam in, but I passed it up. Not 
only is it a bit rough to take them in this 
manner, but they are, be assured, hard to 
kill on the water. Many a greedy hunter 
can testify to that. I let them swim off. 
When a small flock flew in shortly after, 
to leave two of their number dead behind, 
the swimmers arose fussily fifty yards 
away and departed. 

Only one more duck to go now and 
four loaded shells! I was doing famously. 
Surely I could afford to gamble with 


those four shells. I abandoned the tor- 
menting blind and stood motionless on 
the end of the point. My presence did 
not seem to frighten the moving flocks, 
A large bunch from the other lake came 
over high, and two of the precious shells 
were gone, to no purpose. This flock was 
followed by a single, coming high from 
the left. The first one missed, the second 
sent him plunging down, and my shooting 
was over.- 

I sat on the point as motionless as I 
could, and witnessed one of the most amaz- 
ing duck shows I have ever heard of in 
this part of the country. There were hun- 
dreds in the air from time to time, and 
two large bunches swam into the de- 
coys, oblivious of my presence in the 
open. They seemed to realize that all was 
not well, for they approached slowly and 
tarried but a short time before paddling 
away. When I retreated to the blind later 
and was completely hidden, several small 
bunches swam into the decoys, looked 
them over and departed hastily. 

I kept hidden to see what the birds 
would do. Increasing numbers flew over 
from the lake to my left and remained. 
From their feeding ground at the other 
end of the lake they spread out all over, 
swimming by my point and alongside of 
it within a few feet of me, exhibiting little 
trepidation. The only man-made objects 
in the open were the decoys, and at these 
they turned up their noses. 

I occupied the better part of an hour and 
a half watching my visitors. They grew 
bolder and their numbers increased as 
the sun dropped lower. At one time I must 
have been surrounded by a thousand ducks, 
flanking the point on both sides. I have 
never, before or since, seen wild ducks 
act so rashly and congratulate myself on 
having caught this flight of birds before 
they were shot at to any extent. 

Then the car, with jolting trailer, creaked 
along the sand trail across the lake. It 
was growing dim by that time, and soon 
I made out Joe’s lights through the trees. 
Laughter drifted across the water to me 
as they unloaded the boat. It sounded as 
though they were feeling sorry for me, 
left to my own devices on that point, 
while they had chosen the other lake 
where the shooting was supposed to be 
better. The President came over for me 
in the boat. 

“Gee, I’m sorry you weren't with us,” 
he began. “All the ducks in upper Wiscon- 
sin had a grand reunion right under our 
noses.” 

“Don’t feel sorry for me, your honor,” 
I replied. “My fifteen ducks are over 
against the shore, and if I were any kind 
of a sport I would have killed them all 
with a slingshot!” 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


sition. I believe it is the most awkward 
place. in St. Mary’s Rapids to battle a 
big rainbow trout. This particular pool, 
where I hooked my second fish, is about 
125 yards from the bottom of the rapids, 
but he took me every inch of the way. 
I decided to hold him at all costs. 

Pretty soon he stopped, and we had a 
jolly tug of war for some few minutes. 
In the meantime I had a chance to move 
down-stream a bit. Then I gave him just 
a little slack, for I wanted to find out 
what he would do next. He decided to 
move up-stream. When he was more than 
half-way back to the pool where I had 
hooked him, he began a series of those 
nasty, short jerks on my line. Then he 
maneuvered about until he had my line 
half circled around a big rock. That's that, 
thought I. It won’t be long now before 
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he’s gone, for good and all. For a few 
moments I was helpless. 

I decided to give him some slack. The 
moment I did so, he rushed down-stream 
and then stopped. He showed slight indi- 
cations of tiring out; so all I could do was 
hang on to him. 

Once more he came up-stream, but this 
time I contrived to keep my line clear of 
the rock. He kept on coming until he was 
within twenty feet of me, and then started 
to swing back and forth against the cur- 
rent. I looked around for help, but none 
was in sight. 

Just at this moment my fish headed to- 
wards calmer water—often a sure sign of 
weakening. Believe me, I kept him there, 
too. He was quite tired out, and so was 
I, but I managed to work him into the 
net. 

I sat down on a rock and for some 
minutes just gazed upon my magnificent 
fish—one of the gamest trout that ever 
lived. This one weighed an ounce more 
than my first one—8 pounds and 9 ounces. 

The tackle used in both cases consisted 
of a Hardy rod and reel and a King Eider 
double-tapered line. 


DUCKS OR DEBATES? 
(Continued from page 33) 


demands if our available breeding areas 
are restored.” Other state commissioners 
will tell you the same thing. 

Jumping to the north, there is Waterhen 
Lake in Saskatchewan, formerly one of 
the finest breeding areas for all the best 
species of ducks. It cost something like 
$85,000 to drain it. The income from it so 
far is negligible. It is estimated that $75,- 
000 would again put not less than 15,000 
acres of breeding grounds to work. 

Low Water Lake in Alberta was ruined 
by a private drainage concession. The 
promoters went bankrupt. Due to this 
project, the lowering of the water-table 
has materially reduced the yield of hay on 
all the surrounding territory. This is a 
very common result. 

The two areas named in Minnesota, 
Thief Lake and Mud Lake, were among 
the most important breeding grounds in 
the States. Minnesota has just restored 
Thief Lake—14,000 acres—at a cost of 
$108,000, and it will again become a great 
producer of waterfowl. Sportsmen are 
urging that the Federal Government re- 
store Mud Lake. 

In Wisconsin the state has restored the 
Horicon Marshes, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment brought back the Winneshiek 
Marshes as part of the Upper Mississippi 
Refuge; but the Buena Vista Marshes, 
containing tens of thousands of acres, the 
Sheboygan Marshes and the Trempealeau 
Bottoms remain totally worthless, wrecked 
by man and his ditches. 

In Indiana the worst destruction was the 
drainage of the Kankakee Marshes, for- 
merly about 400,000 acres of the best kind 
of waterfowl marshes. Thirty-five miles 
of arterial ditch replaced 150 miles of 
meandering river. Four hundred thousand 
dollars were spent, an average of $15 
per acre, to drain the marsh and improve 
a lot of adjacent land. This had been a 
sportsmen’s paradise. Gen. Lew Wallace 
floated his house-boat along the languid 
waters of the winding Kankakee, and un- 
der the spell of its charms produced his 
famous Ben Hur. 

Some of the reclaimed marsh along the 
Kankakee proved to be profitable farm 
land. Most of it has never been dependa- 
ble. The thin layer of top soil either blows 
away, or else high water floods out the 
crop. This past summer a farm magazine 
published a story about the fine farm land 
in the area, and to prove the case used a 


picture of an elegant field of wheat to 
illustrate the story. That same wheat at 
threshing time weighed only 30 to 32 
pounds to the bushel. It was worthless, and 
rotted on the ground. 

Much of this worthless land has been 
abandoned. The balance of it has been 
a perennial land-promotion football. As 
fast as one bunch of suckers freeze or 
wiggle off, a new string of them is hooked. 
Indiana sportsmen hope to see fifteen or 
twenty thousand acres of this marsh re- 
stored, so that it may again become a 
sportsmen’s paradise.-The Federal Gov- 
ernment is now studying the matter, but 
there are no funds available for the 
work, 

Draining lands is not only a mid-West 
and Western craze. We have had some of 
it in the East, the worst fiasco on the 
Atlantic Coast being the attempt to drain 
Lake Mattamuskeet in North Carolina. | 
The bottom of the lake is below sea-level. | 
From three to five millions of dollars have 
been spent, but so far cropping has been 
a dismal failure. 

And in western New York is the 
Montezuma Marsh, once an excellent 
breeding area. In eastern Washington lies 
Moses Lake, formerly a great producer of 
ducks and geese, now good only for peli- 
cans, avocets, herons and gulls; and with- 
in twenty miles of Portland, Oregon, is 
Sauvies Island, where an area of five or 
six thousand acres should be set aside 
for waterfowl breeding and feeding 
grounds. 

And so one might go on naming Titer- 
ally hundreds of fine former waterfowl 
areas that ought to be reflooded right now 
and taken out of competition with agricul- 
ture. These tracts, varying in size from 
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500 up to 50,000 acres, aggregate an enor- 
mous acreage. And there are thousands of 
little sloughs and pot-holes all over the 
country which have been drained and 
which ought to be reflooded. Just think 
what all of them, put together, would mean 
as breeding and feeding areas! 

Then along the Atlantic Coast and the 
Gulf Coast there are large open-water | 
areas, already Government owned, where 
a series of comparatively small inviolate | 
refuges should be established, so that the 
ducks and geese would not be compelled | 
to go out to sea and raft up every day to | 
avoid the gunners. And all too often these | 
weary birds are potted at night, when they 
come in to get a bite of food, by unchecked 
market killers. 

If all of these areas, both large and 
small, from one end of the country to the 
other, were set aside to produce and feed 
ducks, we would not be worrying about the 
length of the seasons or the size of the 
bags. 

3ut who is going to do it? Everybody 
must help. Individual landowners, shooting 
clubs, associations, communities, counties 
and states can all do their share, but in the 
final analysis it is up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the lead. And that takes 
money, and lots of it! 

The original Game Refuge Bill was 
sponsored before Congress by the Ameri- 
can Game Association. This measure in- 
creased in popularity with succeeding ses- 
sions of Congress. The momentum it had 
attained made it possible to induce Con- 
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gress to authorize the expenditure of 
$1,500,000 for the Upper Mississippi Wild- 
Life Refuge. Right on top of that fine pro- 
gram, the state of Utah showed what could 
be done to help the ducks by setting aside 
an excellent area at the northern end of 
Great Salt Lake. With that example as a 
criterion, Congress was then induced to 
appropriate $350,000 to flood about 30,- 
000 acres with fresh water at the mouth 
of Bear River, which is also on Great 
Salt Lake. 


HE success of these two bills misled 

the supporters of the original Refuge 
Bill into believing that Congress would 
appropriate all the money necessary for an 
adequate refuge program. This grievous 
error, coupled with the opposition from 
certain quarters, temporarily spelled the 
death knell of the original plan. And many 
of us, believing that this program could 
be handled by direct appropriations, fell 
right into the trap. We unwittingly became 
the sponsors of more and better shooting 
for the wealthy owners of private shooting 
grounds, and lost sight of the original 
poor man’s club idea. We went along with 
the Norbeck-Andresen bill in its revised 
form, and it passed Congress in 1929, 
authorizing an $8,000,000 program over a 
ten-year period, every dollar of which was 
to be used for inviolate refuges, not one 
cent for areas where the man of ordinary 
means might shoot. But since the first 
objective was to save the ducks, we were 
proud to think that at last a start had 
been made. 

3ut what a sad awakening we have had! 
The Department of Agriculture started 
out to round up a system of primary 
refuge and feeding areas, 20,000 acres and 
more to a tract. That was right for a 
start. But it automatically eliminated 
from consideration hundreds of tracts con- 
taining from 500 acres up to 5,000 acres. 

So far something like 115 tracts have 
been examined, and at a very reasonable 
cost, too—about 2.8 cents per acre, in- 
cluding office overhead. But examining the 
lands won't help the ducks unless there are 
funds to acquire them. And there’s the 
rub! 

The first bite of the $8,000,000 program 
was $75,000 to inaugurate the work. That 
was easy. The next $200,000 also was not 
difficult. But when it came to the $600,000 
for the current fiscal year, only $400,000 


- were actually appropriated. For the fiscal 


year ending July, 1933, $1,000,000 is the 
authorization, but Congressional promises 
in times like these mean nothing. 

A few weeks ago representatives of the 
National Committee on Wild-Life Legis- 
lation, representing all the big conserva- 
tion organizations, made their annual visit 
to the Director of the Budget to urge the 
full appropriation for 
refuges and to beg for 
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Personally, I don’t believe Congress 
will ever appropriate anything like $1,000,- 
000 a year tor this work until the sports- 
men themselves come forward and put up 
some real money. Then Congress may be 
willing to match them dollar for dollar, 
but big direct appropriations now are not 
in the cards, politically or otherwise. 

And in the meantime? The drainage 
promoters are on the job keeping their 
shovels at work. They are not being de- 
layed by Government appropriations. In 
western Nebraska, for instance, they are 
doing their darndest to drain ten of the 
essential water areas in a region the Gov- 
ernment is trying to buy. So long as the 
drainage promoters can work faster than 
the Government’s agents, the duck-breed- 
ing areas are bound to go. 

What is the answer? There is only one. 
The sportsmen must supply the funds, and 
do it quickly. Five or ten years from now 
will be too late. Even though the Norbeck- 
Andresen program should be carried out 
in full, about which there is very grave 
doubt, we will have to wait ten years be- 
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fore the last of the eight millions are 
available. In the meantime, where will 
the ducks be? 

Without the breeding grounds, they will 
keep right on the present toboggan. A 
friend has urged the American Game 
Association to accept contributions of $5 
each from duck shooters to buy up water- 
fowl breeding grounds. Another has sug- 
gested that the Association start a “Buy 
an Acre” movement to handle the work. 
This evidence of public confidence is 
mighty fine, but the results will be too 
slow. We must have dozens of large pur- 
chases immediately. 

There are only two methods of quick 
financing. One is the plan proposed ten 
years ago by the American Game Associa- 
tion, which would raise the money by re- 
quiring a one-dollar Federal license to 
hunt migratory game birds. The other is 
a tax on ammunition. 

Even though the tax on ammunition 
might be an easy, equitable method of col- 
lecting the necessary funds, the past atti- 
tude of Congress in the matter of sales 


taxes holds little or no hope for funds from 
that source. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has on two former occasions 
turned down the ammunition tax flat. Con- 
gress seems to be definitely opposed to 
sales taxes. Unless that attitude—one of 
long standing—is reversed, it seems like a 
waste of effort to fight for a tax on am- 
munition or firearms. 

There is also considerable opposition to 
an ammunition tax among the trapshooters, 
and a still more formidable opposition 
among the non-migratory game hunters 
who object to having their ammunition 
taxed. It seems to me that the rabbit 
hunter would have just cause to complain 
if his ammunition were taxed, to say 
nothing of the farmer who buys shells to 
protect his poultry from marauding 
hawks. 

The position of the hunters in states 
where non-migratory game furnishes the 
vast majority of the shooting must be con- 
sidered. Pennsylvania, for instance. 
Not over 15,000 or 20,000 of her 525,000 
licensed hunters ever hunt migratory 
game, and most of those go to other states. 
To offer Pennsylvania a fifty-fifty split 
would probably not remove their opposi- 
tion, And there are numerous other states 
in exactly the same position most of them 
with large delegations in Congress. 

To offer all states a fifty-fifty split on 
an ammunition tax, on the basis of origin, 
would not help much for two very obvious 
reasons: first, it would not leave enough 
money for the Federal Government to do 
a big job; and second, the states in which 
the most money would be collected would 
invariably not be the ones where the es- 
sential breeding grounds lie. 

As a matter of expediency, therefore, it 
looks as though the Federal hunting li- 
cense plan is the safest bet. The response 
to the “Ducks for a Dollar” plan has been 
highly encouraging. Almost 100 per cent 
of the replies have been favorable, and 
there have been thousands of them from 
all parts of the country. Duck shooters 
especially like the emergency bond-issue 
idea; and the proposal to meet the states 
on a fifty-fifty basis, where they really 
want to do something to help improve wa- 
terfowl conditions, has removed the op- 
position from that quarter. 


ND why shouldn't the sportsmen favor 
such a plan? They have found that 
the public will not pay the bill; more than 
that, they prefer to pay their own way. 
They are perfectly willing to pay it, even 
though the refuges and the work of the 
enforcement officers will materially bene- 
fit non-game species, song and insectivor- 
ous birds. 
Better still, the license plan is the only 
way in which every man will buy a per- 
sonal interest in the 
ducks. Indirect pay- 





an increase in the funds 





for the enforcement of 
the law, so that the 
present staff might be 
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stamp out the illegal 
killing of ducks for 
market. Not being in 
position to divulge the 
conversation which took 
place, suffice it to say 


that the committee came 
away from that confer- 
ence feeling mighty Occupation 


blue. If anybody be- 
lieves that Congress will 
appropriate now the $1,- 
000,000 promised from 
public funds for this 
waterfowl program, he 





ments will never do 
it. And if there is one 
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next to the breeding and 
feeding grounds, it is 
that personal interest. 
When a man becomes a 
direct stockholder in a 
business, he sees to it 
that his share is pro- 
tected. The laws will 
then be observed. Ask 
any state game commis- 
sioner what happened 
when his state first 
adopted the hunting-li- 
cense law. 

One place where the 


fowl protection is weak 
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is in the Federal courts. 
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In sections where sentiment is strong for 
the observance of the law, the courts im- 
pose penalties that mean something. In 
regions where that sentiment is weak, the 
fines are meaningless. Let every hunter of 
migré tory game start payit ig to help main- 
tain the sport, and his position will change 
instantly. So will the attitude of the 
courts. 

The Federal hunting license will help 
strengthen state license collections also, as 
hunters who will take chances on their 
local courts will not dare to fool with 
Uncle Sam. 

Taken all in all, the direct contribution 
plan looks like the one that will assure 
results most quickly. In addition to assur- 
ing waterfowl breeding grounds and law 
enforcement, it ties right in with flood- 
control programs; every dollar invested 
becomes a double-duty dollar. 

Thousands of letters from sincerely in- 
terested sportsmen have been received by 
FIELD AND STREAM and the American 
Game Association. Many of these men 
suggest this or that to aid in bringing 
back the ducks. One will insist that auto- 
matic guns should be eliminated; another 
will contend that baiting must be done 
away with; a third, that crows, gulls and 
other vermin on the breeding grounds 
should immediately be controlled; a 
fourth, that illegal market hunting is the 
real menace, and so forth and so on in- 
definitely. 

I’m frank to admit that the contentions 
of many of these men are right, but now 
we need ducks, not debates. There is no 
time to argue minor questions. We 
must produce before we can save. Breed- 
ing grounds are essential. Later, consider- 
ation can be given to the many meritori- 
ous suggestions received. 

Let’s pass this “Ducks for a Dollar” 
plan at the present session of Congress. 
We can't afford to haggle and debate 
about it. The emergency is too serious. 

If you want sentimentalists who be- 
lieve no living thing should be killed to 
dictate the duck policy of this country, 
then sit tight and do nothing. If you want 
to see the grand sport of wildfowling 
perpetuated, roll up your sleeves and fight 
right now! Register your vote before you 
lay this magazine aside. On page 52 is a 
coupon for that purpose. If you have al- 
ready voted, get a friend to sign the cou- 
pon and send it in. 


ANTELOPE IN CHIHUAHUA 
(Continued from page 18) 


to get your head. We'll see what can be 
done.” 

The next morning, we found our way 
to the butte Castulo had described and 
spotted through the glasses a drove of 
thirteen antelope with two bucks—one a 
good-sized head with an unusual spread, 
and the other a youngster. They were 
about 1,000 yards distant when we first 
saw them, alternately traveling along the 
slope of the butte and stopping to eat. 
Then Castulo donned his new costume 
as an antelope herder. He cut four or 
five branches of greasebush and strapped 
them around his waist, half of them ex- 
tending to his feet and half reaching up- 
ward, covering his face and head. Juan 
and I deployed around the far side of the 
butte. As we moved away, Castulo told 
us that we could be sure the antelope, if 
they could be driven at all, would follow 
the line of the fence and cross the foot of 
the butte, within anywhere from 50 to 100 
yards of where we would be waiting. 

By very careful stalking—that is, mov- 
ing only when the antelope were brows- 
ing—Castulo cut that 1,000 yards down 
to approximately 500 before the antelope 


took notice of him. Meantime Juan and | | 
had found our way up the foot of the 
butte on the far side, and I had arranged 
myself as comfortably as possible, with 
my rifle leveled on the spot the antelope 
were supposed to pass if Castulo’s plan 
worked. Juan took his place about 25 
yards nearer the game, where he could 

watch their movements and signal me. 

I was in a position where, by raising 
myself a trifle, I could see Castulo through 
the glasses. Very slowly and with infinite 
patience he advanced to within 300 yards 
of the game before they decided to move 
on, which they did without any panic or 
alarm whatever. This was precisely what 
he hoped to accomplish. They seemed 
to be beset with that very feeling of in- 
certitude which one would expect as a 
result of “seeing men as trees, walking.” 
And it also seemed to me, as I sat there 
“frozen,” that even a bunch of antelope 
might reasonably draw the line on Birnam 
Wood approaching Dunsinane, At any 
rate, they rose from the ground very 
composedly, as Juan afterward told me, 
and leisurely resumed their way toward 
the wire fence at the foot of butte slope. 
Juan signaled me that they were coming, 
and I waited with my heart beating like 
a trip-hammer for their appearance some- 
where in that fifty to sixty yards that 
lay between the fence and myself, along 
which line I had my rifle leveled. 


HE first thing I saw was a doe’s head 

over my sighis, followed by its body. 
Then it saw me and came to a dead stop. 
Another split second, and another doe 
moved into sight. They both stood there, 
immovable as marble statues, looking me 
straight in the eye, as much as to say, 
“Well, see who’s here!” While I was 
wondering what might have become of the 
buck and how long I could keep that 
rifle steady, a third doe appeared. .They 
all stood there, with their big ears stick- 
ing straight up in the air—so big that they 
could almost be taken for horns at a dis- 
tance. 

Then a buck joined the party and also | 
stood there, stock-still, wondering what | 
this strange creature was that had in- 
truded himself into their bailiwick. For- 
tunately he stood a bit to one side of 
the does, offering a perfect quartering 
shoulder shot. It was all over in a mo- 
ment, and then, strange to say, the three 
does and the nine animals close behind 
all turned tail ayd trotted back in the 
direction from which they had come, Why 
they didn’t continue in the direction that 
they were going or why they didn’t ap- 
pear to be at all alarmed is one of those 
mysteries of the trail which is yet to be 
revealed. Had I wished, I could have 
downed half of them before they could 
have got out of range at the slow and 
easy-going rate they were traveling. 

The head was not what would be called 
a large one, but it was very unusual and 
much to be desired on account of that 
very fact. The buck was a fully matured 
animal with a spread of 13% 





2 inches, the 
horns being 91% inches long, That spread 
made the horns extend laterally to such 
a degree that it was difficult to pick out 
the buck with the glasses when we first 
caught sight of the herd. He weighed 
about 75 pounds and was well marked. 

A very remarkable occurrence followed 
as we turned him over. One of the horns 
dropped off, and before we were through 
gralloching him the other also came off. 
In other words, the animal was just ready 
to shed his horns. That was the first time 
I ever knew that an antelope, or any other 
member of the deer family having a hol- 
low horn, shed it. The mountain sheep 
and the mountain goat, the latter being 
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a definite member of the antelope family, 
do not shed their horns. It was perfectly 
clear in this case, however, that nature 
was taking its course. The pulpy inside of 
the horns had solidified, but was. still 
quite flexible; and when the horns were 
removed their cores stood’ up like a pair 
of immature horns themselves. The hair 
had started to grow around the base of 
the cores, and it was quite apparent that 
this particular pair of pronghorns had 
served its full purpose. 

I doubt if there were two happier men 
in all Mexico at the conclusion of that 
hunt than Juan Thacker and Castulo 
Baca, Jr., who had set their hearts on 
making my first real antelope hunt a suc- 
cess. In all my days on the trail I’ve never 
seen quite as novel a sight as Castulo, 
dressed up in greasebush, moving upon the 
game with the deliberate inevitableness of 
a glacier. A true primitive, Castulo Baca. 
He belongs in the wilderness and is just 
wise enough not to take issue with the 
planets, 


A FISHERMAN COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 31) 


that takes the most regular fishing and 
casting skill, it seems to me—the Dry Fly 
Accuracy Event. This is a cast at un- 
known distances. The targets are five 
different-colored rings, thirty inches in 
diameter, floating on the water at various 
distances, between twenty feet and fifty 
feet away from the caster. 

The judge tells the caster which ring to 
shoot at, and then he has to lengthen his 
line in the air without touching the water 
and cast the fly to light in the ring if he 
can. The fly has to be put down lightly 
and delicately, so that it will float—just 
like a dry fly in trout fishing. One point, 
or 1 per cent, is scored against the caster 
for each foot or fraction of a foot his fly 
lands outside the ring on each cast, and 
fivé points off if his fly strikes the water 
before he intends to put it down or if his 
fly sinks when it is put down. This event 
is as much like real dry-fly trout fishing 
as you can get a competitive tournament 
game. 

Well, there were a lot of fine fly-casters 
in this event—real trout-fishermen who 
are marvelous handlers of a fly rod. Any 
fly-fisherman can learn more about fly- 
casting by watching these men work than 
he would learn in years of fishing. A lot 
of good fly-casters made scores of 94 per 
cent and 95 per cent accuracy, and four 
of them—Eddie Davis and Chester Brunns 
from the Lincoln Park Casting Club in 
Chicago, the little Italian, Tony Accetta 
from Cleveland, and Carl Grover from the 
Chicago Fly Casting Club—made scores 
of 96 per cent accuracy. 

Then Frank Steel of the Lincoln Park 
Casting Club of Chicago, who was na- 
tional dry-fly champion in 1929, shot a 
score of 97 per cent accuracy, tying the 
national record held by Jules Cuenin. That 
wasn’t good enough to stop Cuenin, 
though. The bronzed champion came 
through with a new world’s record score 
of 98 per cent. 

Not even satisfied with this magnificent 
score, Louis Guerin, Cuenin’s team-mate 
from San Francisco, smashed the national 
record by two points with an amazing 
game of 99 per cent accuracy—a record 
never closely approached in national com- 
petition before. 

All of the three leading dry-fly casters 
—Guerin, Cuenin and Steel—cast a flat 
loop, the fly and leader and line unrolling 
forward only about a foot or two above 
the lower line of the loop on the forward 
cast. All three of these men use rods with 
the action mostly in the tip. These two 
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points—a flat loop in the cast and a rod 
with the action well up into the tip—can be 
adopted with profit by all fly-fishermen. 

Saturday afternoon all the accuracy 
bait- or lure-casters turned out for the 34- 
Ounce Accuracy Bait Event. This game 
is cast with an aluminum weight weighing 
¥% of an ounce, which struck me as a bit 
light for fishing purposes; but I guess a 
small minnow without a spinner doesn't 
weigh any more than that. They cast this 
event at a target set first 60 feet away and 
then moved consecutively five feet farther 
away at each shot until 80 feet is reached. 
Five more shots are now taken in reverse 
order back to 60 feet. Scores are by points 
or per cents off, like the Dry Fly game. 

In this %-Ounce Accuracy Event, 
Charlie Edwards, the heavy-set, smiling, 
new President of the National Casting 
Association—he comes from Chicago— 
led his fellow members all the way, finish- 
ing with a score of 98 per cent. They told 
me this is only the second year this event 
has been cast and that this 98 per cent is a 
new national record. A tall boy from Or- 
lando, Florida, Billy Wilcox, came in sec- 
ond in this event, just one point—97 per 
cent—behind Charlie Edwards. Eddie 
Davis and Charles Zeisler, from the Lin- 
coln Park Casting Club in Chicago, were 
right on Wilcox’s heels with scores of 96 
per cent accuracy. The rest of the field of 
about seventy casters strung out behind 
them. 

Except for using a funny little short 
“tournament” handle and a very light line, 
this event is just like bait- or lure-casting 
for bass or pike or pickerel on any of our 
fishing lakes. The accuracy of these tour- 
nament bait-casters was a revelation to 
me—and is to almost any bait-casting 
fisherman. 

Sunday morning was clear and perfectly 
still—beautiful weather for fly-casting. 
The boys were all casting the Wet-Fly 
Accuracy Event when I got there. This 
game is cast with much the same rod as 
we would use for bass-bug fishing. It 
sounds like a good practical fishing game, 
but it isn’t. The lines used are so heavy 
and the flies are cast down on the water 
so hard as to “scare all the fish out of the 
lake,” as one fisherman told me. It seemed 
to me it would be a lot better to make this 
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a Bass-Bug Accuracy Fly Event—a bass 
fisherman could learn a jot from it then. 

To get back to this tournament, though, 
the tall, slim Cleveland man—Eddie 
Braddon—slapped down ten perfect casts 
to win this event with a 100 per cent 
accuracy score, of course tying the world’s 
record. This same score had been cast in 
the national before in other years by 
George Chatt and Bill Stanley, both of 
Chicago. A whole flock of casters tied 
for second in this event with a score of 
99 per cent, including Cuenin, Guerin and 
Accetta. Howard Chatt from the Illinois 
Casting Club of Chicago, T. S. Ayers of 
St. Louis and F. Kleinfeld of Chicago 
also cast 99 per cent. Another lot of 
casters were tied for third position at 98 
per cent accuracy. Judge E. E. Cavanaugh 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa; Lou Hurst of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Frank Steel, 


Bob Clarkson and Alec Olson of Chicago 
were all in this tie at 98 per cent accuracy, 
On Sunday afternoon another real 
fisherman’s event was held—the Fisher- 
men’s Plug, or %-Ounce Accuracy Bait 
Event. This game is cast at rings anchored 
at unknown distances, like the Dry Fly 
game, but with the five rings set between 
40 and 80 feet from the casting platform. 
The lure cast is a wooden plug painted 
white and weighing 54 of an ounce—a prac- 
tical fishing weight lure. This is the finest 
kind of practice for bait-casting for bass 
and is the favorite tournament game of the 
Middle West bait-casting fishermen. 


EARLY a hundred casters—the best 

from all over the nation—fought for 
honors in this event. Perhaps because every 
one was keyed up so much the scores in 
this event were the poorest in comparison 
with other years of any in the tournament. 
Ed Sutter of the Chicago Fly Casting Club ; 
Lloyd Crandall, a 17-year-old caster of 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Casting Club; 
Charles Zeisler of the Lincoln Park Cast- 
ing Club, and Carl McCarthy of the 
Chicago Fly Casting Club all tied for 
first in this event with scores of 96 per 
cent accuracy. Eddie Braddon of Cleve- 
land, J. R. McCall of Milwaukee, and 
Nordholm of the Chicago Fly Casting 
Club were tied for second position with 
scores of 95 per cent accuracy. Judge 
Cavanaugh of Fort Dodge, Iowa; Charlie 
Edwards, Gordon Erickson and Nick 
Schroeder of Chicago; George Adami of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Jules Cuenin of 
San Francisco and Curley Moulton of 
Geneva, Ohio, tied for third place at 94 
per cent accuracy. 

After the eighth event was over, the 
score-keepers began figuring up the dif- 
ferent all-round championships. Louis 
Guerin of California won the all-round fly 
championship. Jules Cuenin of California 
took both the All-Round Distance Fly and 
All-Round Distance Bait championships. 
The All-Round Accuracy Bait Champion- 
ship landed in a tie between Charles 
Zeisler of the Lincoln Park Casting Club 


of Chicago and Charlie Edwards of the © 


Chicago Fly Casting Club. The Grand 
All-Round Championship went to Jules 
Cuenin, who won by a wide margin. Vet- 
eran tournament casters tell me he is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest stars ever de- 
veloped by the tournament casting game. 
Besides that, he is famous as a fisherman 
all up and down the Pacific Coast. 

Altogether, I sure did get a lot of 
pleasure watching this casting tournament, 
and I made up my mind to look up the 
nearest casting club and join it. I under- 
stand there are thirty-three of these cast- 
ing clubs scattered pretty well all over 
the United States. If there isn’t a casting 
club in your town, you can start one your- 
self. It is easy and costs almost nothing. 
You can get all the information you want 
from the secretary of the association: 
Edwin Sutter, 1853 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


DEATH AT TULLE SPRING 
(Continued from page 19) 


trouser leg. A set of tiny reddish blue 
needle marks, ringed with amber stain, 
in the flesh on both sides of the shin-bone 
greeted my eyes. Removing my necker- 
chief, I tied it tightly above my knee and 
twisted it with my gun barrel. With the 
circulation cut off, my leg began to get 
numb. 

I took my pocket knife and slashed a 
deep cross at the wound. It bled profusely, 
for which I was glad. Then I built a small 
fire with grass and dead twigs. Coals 
formed quickly, and with my knife I placed 
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one of them on the wound. It sizzled and 
smoked and went out, burning rather 
deeply, as I learned later, without offer- 
ing any pain whatsoever, for the necker- 
chief binding had brought complete numb- 
ness. 

Then I sat there, for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, without moving. I thought it all 
«yer as calmly as possible. Here I was, 
a long way from help, with a horse that 
could barely travel and was totally una- 
ble to carry my weight, under a blistering 
sun in a temperature better than 120 de- 
grees—and no water! 

I had to keep cool and unexcited and 
remain quiet. This I kept repeating over 
and over mentally. Presently the numb- 
ness was replaced by a prickly, feverish 
pain. I loosened the tourniquet a trifle 
and let the blood rush downward. It was 
as if hundreds of knives stabbed me. Im- 
mediately I tightened the tourniquet again. 
The pain was momentarily relieved as the 
blood started to flow. 

Then I had an idea. I got up and went 
to Nina. Taking a cartridge from my 
belt, I wrote on the saddle skirt with the 
lead “At Tulle Spring,” and signed my 
name. Taking the bit from Nifia’s mouth 
and letting it hang, I tied the reins to 
the saddle horn, loosened the girth, turned 
her back on the trail and slapped her. 
She limped reluctantly off, looking back- 
ward at me in puzzled pain. I knew that 
if I removed the equipment she might 
not go far; and even if she didn’t, one 
might see her, wandering loose with the 
saddle on, and investigate. 

Then I sat down again. The heat was 
terrific. Perspiration rolled from my body. 
I felt sticky and nauseated. I loosened 
the tourniquet again, gritted my teeth 
and retightened it. Nifa had disappeared 
from sight in the dancing heat waves. 
My lips were like parchment, my tongue 
a dry sponge filling my mouth. My stom- 
ach began to turn over, back and forth, 
up and down. 

Everything began to get hazy. I shook 
my head to clear it and moved over to a 
steep slope under a mesquite. I felt, in spite 
of the increasing dizziness, that I should 
keep my feet. Loosening the neckerchief 
a bit, I leaned back against the bank and 
passed out under a wall of tumbling stom- 
achs, pain and blackness. 

The stars were out when I awoke. I felt 
better, if any comparison could be made. 
Although I had vomited considerably, I 
was still sick and in pain. I stood up and 
was not aware of any great dizziness. I 
removed the neckerchief, tied it about the 
wound itself, put on my boot and walked 
about a little. Wéith the aid of the stars, 
I found the trail and began hiking. 

It was shortly after midnight when I 
reached ranch headquarters, sore-footed 
and exhausted. A searching party had al- 
ready gone out for me, but I had come 
in over the mesa trail ‘and missed them. 
Nifia had not arrived. She was found at a 
spring, unable to go farther, and had been 
left there. 

If I had become excited, what then? I 
don’t know. But I do know that a rattler 
can make one powerfully sick and un- 
comfortable. 


TEMPERAMENTAL TOM 
(Continued from page 29) 


fore the opening trials I had a wire from 
Joe: 

“Tom is very sick. Can’t get anyone to 
nurse him so I will have to stick to him. 
Am turning my string over to Berry 
Thompson to handle in the next trial. 
If not satisfactory, wire me who you want 
to take your pups. Letter follows.” 

That was characteristic of Joe. Here 


he had planned for years to have a field- 
trial fling, and he was letting one dog— 
one that didn’t even love him—make him 
give up one of the biggest trials of the 
season. Of course, I wired him that what- 
ever he did with my pups was all right. 
Then I waited for his promised letter. It 
finally came, and this is the tale it told. 

It seemed that while he had Tom and 
two other dogs out working them they 
encountered a rabid cur. The mongrel 
had attacked Tom; and in fending him 
off, Tom made for Joe’s protection. Joe 
shot the mad dog. Then he examined Tom 
thoroughly and found no cuts, but took 
the déad dog’s head and sent it to the 
nearest Pasteur Institute for examina- 
tion. The report was “positive rabies,” and 
Joe, ever on the careful side, gave his 
dog the antitoxin. 

Thirty days later, and less than a week 
before the opening of the field-trial sea- 
son, Tom was seized with a sudden ill- 
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ness. On going out to the kennels early 
one morning, Bishop found the dog unable 
to get up. He seemed to be paralyzed in 
his hind legs, and by noon the paraly: sis 
had spread over his entire body. Knowing 
that Tom had encountered a mad dog a 
month before, every one said “dumb ra- 
bies” and advised Joe to shoot him. 

Now Bishop doesn’t give up easily. I’ve 
seen him take dogs that most people would 
call dead, and patiently and skilfully nurse 
them back to health. Once he undertakes 
to look out for a dog, he does the job 
thoroughly. He was not convinced that 
Tom had rabies. 

“Circumstantial evidence is certainly | 
against him,” said Joe, “but I’ve seen too | 
many plain sick dogs shot for mad dogs. | 
I doubt that Tom was bitten by that mad 
dog, but I gave him the antitoxin any- 
way, and it rarely fails. It pays to be care- 
ful with all dogs that seem sick, for I’ve 
never seen two cases of rabies attack the 
victim alike. It is one disease that has 
many different a8pects, but in all there is 
the same deadly saliva. I’m going to be 
careful, but I’m going to be sure before 
I shoot Tom. I think he would be glad 
to go, but I wouldn't feel right if I didn’t 
give him a fighting chance.” 

Donning rubber gloves, Joe went to 
work to save Sir Thomas Gladstone, and 
always the man watched for that unmis- 
takable symptom of dumb rabies, the pen- 
dulous lower jaw. It never came. For 
two weeks Bishop nursed the dog day and 
night. At last, almost as suddenly as he 
had collapsed, Tom struggled to his feet 
and walked—weak, wabbly, yet alive. 

Joe was triumphant over the fact that 
his judgment had proved sound, but a 
new problem now presented itself. The 
dog was on the road to recovery, yet he 
was far from being well. Joe doubted if 
he would ever be able to run again. Berry 
Thompson was only taking on Bishop’s 
string temporarily and was expecting 
Joe to be on hand to handle the dogs him- 
self at the next meet. It was obvious that 
Temperamental Tom couldn't go on; so 
the only sensible solution was for Bishop 
to send the invalid on down to his Ala- 
bama kennels to recuperate while he went 
on over the circuit with his other dogs. 

But when Sir Thomas Gladstone went 
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south, he did’ not go alone. Joe Bishop 
went with him, and it was hard to tell 
which looked worse, man or dog. Bishop 
had just completed arrangements for ship- 
ping Tom home when he went down with 
influenza and came up quite as weak and 
wabbly as the dog. Handling a bunch of 
fast field-trial dogs isn’t the best tonic 
for a man just up from the flu, and so, 
strictly under doctor's orders and strictly 
against his will, Joe accompanied Sir 
Thomas back to Alabama. 

Bishop wrote me when he reached home. 
He said that Tom and he were weak but 
steadily improving. In the warm Alabama 
sunshine, both the man and the dog were 
regaining their strength. Bishop hoped to 
be able to hunt Tom again that season, 
as all trace of paralysis was gone, and 
he did. 

As soon as Tom was able to move 
about, Joe let him out of the small kennel 
that he had used as a hospital and allowed 
the dog free run of the place. Gradually 
his strength came back, and at last Bishop 
decided that the dog was ready to go into 
the field. Joe could not tell what effect 
the illness had had on Tom’s nose nor 
on his wind, but he determined to find out. 


ATE in December, Bishop took the 
dog hunting for the first time since 

their return from Canada. It was cold but 
as sunshiny as a summer’s day. If any 
nose at all were left, Tom was sure to 
make game. Cutting across the pasture be- 
low the kennels, Joe made for a birdy 
slough to the right; and though he felt 
sure that Tom wouldn’t go unless he want- 
ed to, he blew his whistle and motioned in 
that direction, saying “Hie away, Tom.” 

To the man’s intense surprise, the dog 
responded immediately. 

“Just a coincidence,” he said to himself. 

Tom worked on down the slough and 
soon found a big covey, which he pointed. 
He seemed to have no difficulty in locat- 
ing the birds; so Joe felt relieved as to 
the damage done the dog’s sense of smell, 
but with this feeling of relief was mixed 
another emotion. He had worked hard 
to save this dog’s life, and it hurt him 
to think that now Tom didn’t even care 
to please him. Half reluctantly, Joe dis- 
mounted and cautioned Tom. Stepping in, 
he flushed the covey and, raising his gun, 
dropped a bird. 

Then a thing happened which must have 


. repaid Bishop for all the days and nights 


that he had nursed Tom and for all the 
time and energy he had expended in his 
behalf. As the bird fell Tom stood and 
marked its course, and then, without a 
word from Bishop, that strange dog went 
out and retrieved it. Bringing the bird to 
the man, he laid it at his feet and then 
raised soft, melancholy brown eyes to 
meet Joe’s steely blue ones. It was as 
gallant a gesture as a dog ever made. 
Field-trial dogs are not necessarily trained 
retrievers, but this dog plainly said: “I 
will not only hunt for you, but I will serve 
you. Command me, sir.” 

Oh, well, perhaps that’s a little over- 
drawn, but Joe felt it was about the idea 
Tom was trying to convey. 

Bishop now wondered if the response 
that the dog gave him in the workouts 
which followed would last in the excite- 
ment of the trials. Finally he decided to 
find out. Tom was already eligible for the 
National Championship race held at Grand 
Junction. Running wild, he had won 
enough places to enable him to enter; so 
Joe hoped that now, under his guidance, 
Tom might win the coveted high place— 
National ¢ ‘hampion. 

When the time for the race came, and 
Joe and Tom arrived at Grand Junction, 
they found all the regular crowd there. 
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Joe looked up Berry Thompson and in- 
quired about his ex-string. He told 
Thompson that he had brought Tempera- 
mental Tom along, and Berry, as well as 
the rest of the bunch, were disgusted. Be- 
fore it was over, both man and dog had 
only their highest respect and admiration. 

Sir Thomas of Gladstone was drawn to 
run as a bye—that is, to run without a 
brace mate. All handlers dislike to have 
their dogs run alone, as dogs seem to 
feel the spirit of competition as keenly as 
do humans and work better under its pres- 
sure. But Tom needed no brace mate that 
day. 

The dog was put down on a good birdy 
course. Bishop cut him loose on the brow 
of a hill. With the speed and supreme 
ease which had characterized his early 
days under Lowery’s handling, Tom 
swept down into the valley below. There 
he made game in a big clump of bushes, 
handling perfectly and following up the 
singles. Swinging on over the hills, he 
Was soon on point again. And again and 
again he made game, worked singles, 
handling beautifully. His ground-work 
was perfect. The race was perfect. Even 
the last gruelling stretch of bottom land 
failed to make the dog slow up badly. 
Tom ran such a race as every handler 
dreams of directing. He ran three hours, 
finding eight coveys and three singles, 
and working them all perfectly. There 
was no second series. No runner-up. Tem- 
peramental Tom was declared National 
Champion. 

Had the severe disease from which Tom 
had just recovered wiped all memory of 
Dave Lowery from the dog’s heart, leav- 
ing a place for Joe to fill, or could a dog 
capable of such intense loyalty to a dead 
master also be capable of intense grati- 
tude to a living man, which he expressed 
through obedience to his commands? Who 
can say? And whether the dog’s brilliant 
performance was the result of forgetting 
or of remembering, would he sustain it? 
That question was soon answered. When 
Joe Bishop got up the morning after the 
championship trials, he found that Sir 
Thomas Gladstone had departed for the 
happy hunting-grounds, his heart having 
been overstrained by the three-hour heat. 

And Joe Bishop is not alone in the hope 
that there Tom found Dave Lowery wait- 


“ 


ing to give him the “come-in” whistle. 


BOB-WHITE—ARISTOCRAT 
(Continued from page 23) 


on the first rise as against the eight or 
ten he had at the grouse. Of course, he 
can follow the scattered bevy, and so can 
he also follow the grouse singles. 

The significance and effectiveness of this 
strategy are not half appreciated. Either 
the grouse has too little confidence in con- 
cealment or too much in the power of his 
wings, or else he is inclined to hysteria. 
He may lie and permit you to pass him, 
but the chances are against his doing so. 
If you stop in his vicinity, he will almost 
invariably assume that you have seen him 
or that you will soon do so, and he will 
come out of a perfectly good hide with 
an all-revealing roar. 

A single quail or a bevy of them will 
sometimes do the same thing, but not very 
often. If bob-white is satisfied that his 
concealment is reasonably good, he won't 
leave it until there is danger that he may 
actually be stepped on. Quail are especially 
shrewd on this point after they have been 
shot at once or twice. On a dry day in 
thick sedge grass with no underbrush to 
interfere, | have more than once marked 
down a big bevy to a yard and failed with 
good dogs to raise even one single. It is 


rare, indeed, to find and flush again more 
than a small proportion of the scattered 
singles, even when the condition of the 
ground is good and the cover clear. In 
passing, remember that more singles will 
be found if one waits ten minutes or so 
before sending the dogs in after the scat- 
tered birds. 

Every one ought to know that the 
normal habit of quail is to come from 
cover to feed in the morning, returning, 
when crops are filled, to rest and sleep 
and dust. They come out again in the late 
afternoon to pick up supper. Every one 
ought to know, this, for it has been referred 
to thousands of times and is the funda- 
mental information which guides most 
gunners. 

One would conclude from the comment 
of experts more able than I that there is 
small chance of finding birds except dur- 
ing the period of each of these daily ex- 





} ig is quem known that China 

has good waterfowl shooting. 
That country also teems with 
jack-snipe and upland game birds. 
“CHINA SNIPE,” by Henry F. 
Krenz, in the February issue, will 
interest any shotgun enthusiast. 











cursions which they make in search of 
food. Some advise a late awakening, a 
leisurely breakfast and a delayed start, 
in the belief that the birds will not ven- 
ture out until the dew has dried. They 
commend one also to a lingering lunch 
hour and a nap, and another expedition 
not earlier than three or three-thirty in 
the afternoon. 

Good enough, too, if you prefer eating 
the bread of idleness and drinking the 
wine of sloth to being afield with a gun 
in the crook of your elbow and the dogs 
quartering the ground obedient to your 
signal. Good enough, too, if birds are so 
plentiful that you must treat time care- 
lessly to avoid getting your limit by mid- 
morning, and so—if there are no duck or 
snipe grounds near—be required to retire 
and spend the rest of a day playing crib- 
bage or bridge or poker. Good enough, 
too, if you are crippled or low in physical 
force. But not good enough if your shoot- 
ing days are few and the hours of them 
precious when they do come! It is bad 
judgment to throw away time when you 
are really after birds. 

My own practice is to turn out as soon 
as black Mike has the morning fire going, 
eat a staggering breakfast at about the 
time the sun is mounting the eastern hori- 
zon, and then, with dogs, gun and a spare 
African to carry luncheon and extra am- 
munition, get abroad at once and stay 
abroad until dark. Better than custom is 
persistence ; and while quail do have their 
favorite hours of activity, as does every- 
thing else, from ducks to deer, the most 
successful gunner is the chap who starts 
early, stays late, and in the hours between 
keeps going. The man who remains in the 
blind and endures the rasp of the blizzard 
is the one who now and again gets a 
chance at the flock of redheads swirling 
in to the decoys out of the sliding snow 
curtains; the man who sets weary limbs 
at the slope of the last hardwood ridge 
is he who downs the venison. 

Not all the bevies wait for the dew to 
dry, and many of them, if they have not 
been badly persecuted, do not return to 
thick cover for their siesta. There is, how- 
ever, one good general rule to have in 
mind for use in locating birds. Quail will 
wander no farther from the edge of the 
field than they must in order to find food, 
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and they will go no farther into the cover 
of the woods and thickets than they must 
to find concealment. Therefore, hunt the 
edges of the fields—be they ragweed, stub- 
ble, corn, sedge or cotton. 

If the dogs fail to find and the ground 
is moist and the scent good, turn about 
and hunt an equal distance within the 
edge of the nearest cover. This cover 
may be pine, sedge grass, a marshy 
swale, woodland or a strip of briary 
hedge with a few ‘simmon trees mixed 
in for the sake of scenic values. By so 
doing you will surely kill more quail 
than would fly across the card table 
if you were killing time back in quar- 
ters. 


HEN the bevy moves out to the 

feeding grounds on foot, the birds 
are following a custom that a good, sensi- 
ble quail dog is quite familiar with, and 
Old Joe or Sport will require no instruc- 
tions from you as to the wisdom of making 
the first casts along the edges of the field. 
However, Mr. Bob White, aristocrat, 
doesn’t always walk out to his dining- 
room these days. 

No creature is more aware of what the 
soap advertisements, with the greatest 
delicacy, euphemistically refer to as “B. 
O.” than is the quail. He knows how the 
rat, the skunk, the gray fox and the bird 
dog locate him, and he leaves as little 
scent clinging to the ground as he can 
manage. Unquestionably, on the evidence 
of good observers, Bob has a means for 
temporarily repressing scent when he 
wishes—and that without “tearing off the 
coupon,” too! Also, he can, and frequently 
does, fly out to feed and back again to 
rest, finding it good practice sometimes to 
risk the swoop of a hawk rather than 
leave a trail of scent to be picked up by 
dogs or other four-footed, sharp-nosed 
creatures. 

In this enlightened day, quail will some- 
times, when flushed by gunners, fly into 
cover, run together, and immediately rise 
again and fly to a new concealment. When 
one encounters a bevy smart enough to 
resort to this performance, there is noth- 
ing to do but whistle in the dogs and hunt 
for less sophisticated birds. 

Ability to locate birds during the mid- 
dle hours of the day is more important 
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pon endorsing the Game Re- 
fuge Bill, there is one waiting for 
you on page 52. If you have done 
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than to be able to locate them during the 
feeding hours, when any one with a good 
dog or two and a lick of sense will know 
where they are. A sedge field well grown 
to pale yellow grass is fine midday cover, 
and quail will go there rather than to the 
woods. They have the same appreciation 
of a swamp full of cat-tails and flags, and 
many a bevy have I found in such envir- 
onment. An inch or two of water is no 
deterrent. If you have never cut loose at 
a single when your shot charge ripped 
the down out of a dozen cat-tail billets 
before it reached your bird, then, as the 
dipsomaniac observed, “you ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.” 

Quail are always alert to dangers from 
the air. Hence, in moving from conceal- 
ment out into the fields to feed, they will 
rarely overlook an opportunity to stick 
to cover as long as they can. A brushy 
drainage ditch or weed-grown furrow, 
a hedge or a promontory of briars or 
woods offers Bob a chance, never disre- 


garded, to get into a stubble field without 
being visible to hungry eyes from over- 
head. 

I have the utmost respect for a “head- 
ing”—a place where a narrow gully filled 
with fox-grapes, cat-briars and such thick 
stuff pushes its wedge out into an open 
field. Often at midday the dogs will find 
the bevy which fed in the field that morn- 
ing resting somewhere near the apex of 
the angle. Flushed, 
straight down the run, while others cut 


out into the open before diving back to 


cover, 


If there is any better place for the gen- 
tleman who fancies his style, both at fast | 


snap-shooting and the open swinging shot, 
I don’t now, for the life of me, recall it. 
The singles drop in along the edge of 
the heading. If your friend takes one bank 
and you the other, with the dogs in the 
bottom—where the water is—you are 
likely to find as many of the bevy as you 
ought to find if you are the sort I think 
you are! 

And beyond all this, the moist, brushy 
headings east of the Mississippi and south 
of Maryland are just the spots selected 
by woodcock. In Maryland and north of 
that rich state, these same banks will give 
you something to remember by sending 
up a ruffed grouse or a cock ringneck 
in addition to the quail and the woodcock. 
If a nervous system sorely tried by nine 


or ten months of allegedly useful, dull | 


and gainful occupation must be shattered 
beyond repair, then I would prefer to 
have it effected by the incident of a mon- 
strous, gorgeous, squalling cock pheasant 
getting up from under a twist of wild 
grape-vine when a quail is expected. 


PRIMITIVE ROAD 
(Continued from page 27) 


often used on the Catskill streams—and 
stepped to the bank of the Branch, as it is 
called, wading out upon a shallow directly 
in front of the farm. A long cast into a 
deep pool beneath the alders. Splash! Zin 
—g—g went my reel. The tip of my light 
rod bent nearly double—and then he was 
gone. 

Another cast in the same spot. A swirl- 
ing splash that made my heart skip a beat. 
My line tightened and cut through the 
water at right angles. A tremendous tug, 
and again a slack line. 

A third cast, this time in a pool across 
the stream, just below a ripple, and an- 
other trout leaped for the fly. I struck, and 
he was well‘hooked. Mr. Trout made di- 


rectly for the riffles, where the water ran | 


so swiftly over a pebbly bottom that it 
was all one could do to stand up against 
the current. Thus he had the stream work- 


ing in his favor. But I netted him, and | 


he was a beauty for a native brook trout 
—twelve inches. 

The Branch flows northward to join the 
Saranac River many miles away. It is very 
broad, extraordinarily swift in places as it 
rushes over short stretches of a sandy, 
pebbly bed, and then, suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly, broadens out into deep pools, 


first under one bank and then the other. | 
These are so deep in places that wading | 


has to be done with care. There are quite 
a few sand-bars which shelve off to a 
depth of twenty feet or more. But the | 
stream is far from dangerous. It is nothing 
like the Ausable River in that respect. 
Unlike so many famous trout streams, the 


Branch has no troublesome underbrush or | 


overhanging trees and, best of all, is sans 
black gnats and flies. 

We caught trout after trout, throwing | 
back all those under eight inches. Ac- 
cording to my record, I captured twenty- 
three out of thirty-six strikes. This was 


some of them go | 
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The Gun of the Day 


The Over and Under gun is rap- 
idly finding favor with both the 
European and American gunner. 

The Over and Under makes an ideal 
gun for upland and waterfowl shooting, 
as well as trap and skeet shooting; owing 
to its single alignment. 

The man who wants to shoot the same 
gun in the field as he does over the 
traps will find a great improvement in 
his shooting in being accustomed to the 
one gun. 

Some of the greatest shots in Europe 
and America are now shooting Over 
and Unders for live pigeons as well 
as targets. 

We will welcome American sportsmen 
at our London shop and will be pleased 
to have them try these guns at our 
shooting school. 

We make a specialty of Over and 
Unders which may be seen at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, our New York agents; 
or Von Lengerke and Antoine in Chicago. 


JAMES WOODWARD & SONS 
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64 St. James’s Street 
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in less than half an hour and on hardly 
a quarter of a mile of stream. Some fishing 
for so late in the season as the nineteenth 
of August! 

It was becoming late, and we were 
many miles from home; so we started for 
the car. On our way back along the bank 
we started a fine buck and two does. 

Two days later we were again driving 
along Primitive Road. The day was 
bright, cold and clear—not at all promis- 
ing for trout fishing. We reached Cold- 
brook Farm about noon. 

Knowing that it was useless to try our 
luck until later in the afternoon, my wife 
and I started up a wagon road beside the 
brook that gives the farm its name. We 
crossed a cow pasture and entered a deep, 
wooded ravine. 

Although it was late August, I have 
never seen so many varieties of birds and 
such numbers since I was a boy. There 
were all sorts of warblers, vireos, thrushes 
nuthatches, chickadees, woodpeckers and 
many other familiar species too numerous 
to mention. What must it be there in 
June? 

Deeper in the fir and hemlock woods it 
was very still. Something attracted my 
attention. Near by, up on a ridge, we 
heard some animal grunting and puffing. 

“It's a bear!” I exclaimed. 

My wife was petrified with fright. 

We listened. There came a peculiar 
noise—half-cough, half-grunt—a _ rustling 
in the bushes. I cautiously ascended the 
ridge, but bruin had heard us and was 
gone. We saw plenty of sign where he 
had been, and a swarm of angry, wild 
honey-bees indicated plainly what he had 
been after. 

Later I tried fishing the rapids from the 
banks where the Branch roared and 
rushed through a gorge, but had no luck 
at all. My farmer friend said that trout 
running from five to eight pounds are to 
be caught there—rainbows. 


OWARD sundown we traversed the 

same quiet reaches of the stream that 
we had fished before. Our luck was a du- 
plication of our previous experience. When 
it had grown quite dark, we drove back 
into the Present—that is, to the state high- 
way—where we soon found a most com- 
fortable inn to spend the night. 

About four o’clock the next morning we 
were back on the Branch. Here we had 
another surprise. Not one strike could 
we get! No matter what fly we tried, the 
fish would not rise. In exasperation I 
switched to a spinner and night-walkers. 
No result. 

Then we tried Coldbrook itself. The 
natives say that this beautiful brook is the 
hardest to fish in New York State. It 
undoubtedly is. The entire bed is covered 
with round boulders of different sizes 
over which the stream rushes with the 
force of a mill-race. You flounder about 
the slippery stones; and remember that if 
you go down, the minimum temperature 
of the water is 46 degrees. But it is full 
of trout. They are smaller—the largest 
caught was but nine inches—yet as gamy 
and savage as their more lusty brethren 
in the Branch. 

We worked slowly up the stream, paus- 
ing now and then to admire its ever- 
changing beauty and watch the bird life 
along its banks. Farther up, the brook 
spread out into a beaver dam where the 
curious little animals were busy about 
their dome-shaped houses. There were in- 
numerable deer trails leading down to 
the water. 

Fifty trout, all native and not hatchery 
stocked, none under eight inches—the 
largest fifteen—in about six hours’ fishing 
all told. Such was my record. And the 
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farmer said the fishing was poor and that 
it was better in June and July! 

There are few places in this world to- 
day that time has left unchanged. Cold- 
brook Farm and its environs is one of 
them. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 
(Continued from page 25) 


ing the apparatus just described, you take 
a look at No. 261910. This is simply a 
fleet of anchored wooden decoys, supported 
by a fleet of flying wooden decoys. The 
floating ducks are placed at some distance 
ahead of your boat, each one made fast 
by means of a staple to a downward pro- 
jecting rod, which in turn terminates in 
a submerged dingus that is attached first 
to a float, also submerged, and then to an 
anchor. This elaborate system of fasten- 
ings permits the duck hunter to amuse 
himself before the flights begin. 

The boat itself is the real trick of this 
invention. There are many slender rods 
rising from the boat, and on the upper end 
of each is an imitation duck in full flight. 
You aim this fleet of phony ducks at the 
fleet of stationary ducks so as to create 
the impression that the flying flock is about 
to alight amid the floating flock. Then, 
when real ducks appear, they will see 
their supposed brethren about to alight, 
and the notion occurs to them to do like- 
wise. You meanwhile have been screened 
from view, so the inventor hopes, by the 
flying decoys fastened to your boat, and 
therefore are in position to get in some 
great shots. 

This invention has one great advantage 
over many others: if there are no real 
ducks afloat or aflight, you will neverthe- 
less have plenty to do to keep your decoy 
system in operation. If you are of an in- 
ventive mind, you might arrange to have 
your flying decoys made with hinged 
wings, and by providing a foot pedal- 
crank you could improve upon the veri- 
similitude by working your feet and thus 
causing all your raised decoys to flap 
their wings. 

There are also many other inventions 
that the officials at the Patent Office can 
show you, some of them for hunting and 
some for fishing. There is the fish para- 
chute, for example. This is a folding para- 
chute attached to the line not far from 
the hook and sinker. When you cast the 
line over, the parachute becomes sub- 
merged, still in a folded position, for its 
open end is toward the hook. A fish comes 
along, takes the hook and starts to run. 
He runs away from the direction of the 
line. This causes the parachute to open, 
thus making a sort of sea anchor which 
greatly retards his speed and soon wears 
out his strength. The next move is for you 
to haul him in. The virtue of this device 
is that it takes away from fishing much 
of its fun, and tends to make you spend 
more time in your office and less in your 
boat. 


HERE are other fishing inventions 
worthy of note—the fish mirror, for 
one. This is a small, presumably concave 
mirror attached to the line right at the 
upper end of the hook. A large fish com- 
ing along sees his own reflection greatly 
reduced, thinks it is a small fish just right 
for good eating, and snaps at him. He gets 
the hook instead of a meal, of course. It’s 
you who -get the meal. This mirror is a 
substitute for bait, which makes it a very 
welcome addition to the fishing outfits of 
those of us who hate the messiness of 
baiting our own hooks. 
And there is the combination umbrella 
and fish net. You take this with you on 
your walks. If a rain comes up, you are 


ready for it. If you see a stream or pond, 
you are ready for that, too. The thing 
is shaped like an umbrella. The ribs are 
covered with netting, and over this netting 
fits a water-proof canopy which is the 
umbrella part of the contraption. When 
you wish to fish, you simply remove the 
water-proof canopy and there is a shrimp 
net, a minnow net, a dip net and a crab 
net all in one. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
other inventions for the hunter and the 
fisherman, most of them very different 
from those described here. There is also 
the opportunity for still more. You might 
get up for yourself a papier-maché hol- 
low tree, hinged so that you can get inside 
of it and sawed off about ten feet from the 
ground, so that it will not turn you over 
in a hard wind. Charlie Chaplin used a 
device of this kind in his famous picture, 
“Shoulder Arms.” The trunk of this phony 
tree is large enough to permit you to take 
short steps while inside, thus enabling 
you to walk from place to place, equaling 
in this respect the cow decoy. This tree 
decoy is especially recommended for 
shooting wild turkeys. 

First, you invent it, as I am too busy. 
Then you find where a flock of turkeys 
has been roosting, and go there with your 
tree long before dark. Take up your stand 
in a leafy place and wait until one of the 
turkeys goes to roost upon one of your 
boughs. Your next move is to step out 
of the tree, get your gun ready and not 
disturb the turkey until the shot disturbs 
him. An unusually skilful hunter is re- 
quired for the best results with this tree 
decoy. 

Another device I suggest is this: take 
one full-grown alligator and hollow him 
out. Wrap yourself with several partly 
inflated automobile inner tubes for buoy- 
ancy, and get inside. Submerge, except for 
the periscopic eyes of the ’gator, and drift 
lazily into a flock of feeding ducks. Wait 
there until after dark, when the ducks are 
asleep, then very gently put forth a hand 
and catch a duck by the neck. Draw him 
quickly inside with you, choke him until 
he ceases to wiggle, and then go after an- 
other. This method of hunting may be 
against the law, but it has a great ad- 
yal it does not make the ducks gun- 
shy. 


SHOULD A WOMAN HUNT? 
(Continued from page 36) 


outfitter and a teamster who returned 
the following day with the horses. Dur- 
ing the trip I surprised my husband by 
pointing out moose tracks which I said 
were old, and deer tracks which were 
fresh. 

How on earth did I know? I had gone 
to a boarding school that was situated on 
the border of a woods in Nova Scotia. 
There was a lumber camp about ten miles 
in. After the tote road had been well 
packed down with snow, we were some- 
times taken on sleigh rides. We would 
leave the school early in the morning in a 
box sled with straw in the bottom of it, 
have a hot lunch at the camp and return 
to the school by moonlight. The guides 
who drove us were very nice about ex- 
plaining wood signs. That is how I knew 
that moose yarded up for the winter, could 
pick out the rubbings on trees where they 
got rid of the velvet on their horns and 
knew that the natives hunted them so as 
to have meat; but what I didn’t know was 
why a man should travel such a long dis- 
tance as we did, work so hard to find 
game, and call it sport. 

A little after dark we saw lights flick- 
ering, and soon pulled up into a clearing 
before three cabins. As the door of one 
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was opened by a young lad, not more than 
twenty, there emerged pleasant odors. 
This boy was Hubert, our cook. He had 
come in the day before to make ready for 
our arrival, and, judging from the bounti- 
ful supply of home-made bread, cakes and 
pies, 1 would say that he hadn’t wasted 
much time. 

We were ushered to our cabin, where a 
hot fire made things look cheerful. Fresh 
pine boughs were in the bunks, on which 
we spread the sleeping bags. After a 
hearty, well-cooked meal we turned in for 
the night. It was a very sleepless one for 
me. Something gnaw ed on the roof, some- 
thing else kept running around inside the 
cabin, and another thing whined. Every 
time I flashed on my light there would be 
absolute silence; a few minutes after I 
put it out the activity started again. In the 
morning, every one asked every one else 
if they heard the porcupine. T did for 
one; he was the fellow who whined. 


HE next morning the Captain started 
right out hunting, while I stayed 
around with Hubert. He was given strict 
orders not to let me go away from the 
cabin unless he was with me, and he cer- 
tainly kept a close watch over me. I think 
he was a little afraid of getting lost him- 
self; so we hardly ever went off the tote 
road, but he took me for a walk every day. 
I carried the rifle, and he had a 
little .410. When we saw a partridge, I 
borrowed the .410. We carried the .30-06 
in the event that we should run into a 
deer or moose, but we never did. How- 
ever, I kept the table well supplied with 
birds. 

Time was going by, and as yet the 
Captain had no moose. He would leave the 
cabin every morning at daylight and come 
in after dark, very much discouraged. He 
had killed a small deer the day after we 
arrived, and we were now in need of more 
meat, so he decided to hunt alone for a 
buck and let his guide take me out. 

We were on our way home after an 
unsuccessful day, and I was hardly able 
to drag my feet along, when Cecil beck- 
oned to me to come up alongside. I did 
so, but couldn’t see a thing in the direction 
in which he nodded. I was looking about 
one hundred yards away for a big brown 
object. 

“Not there; not there! At your feet!” 
he whispered. “Put up the rifle!” 

I followed his instructions and he 
pointed the gun. About forty feet in front 
of me stood a small buck. He was so 
frightened that he couldn’t decide whether 
to run or not and kept spasmodically 
jumping in the same spot. 

“Shoot!” said the guide. 

I pulled the trigger. In my excitement 
I didn’t know that I had hit him. Be- 
ginner’s luck. My first day out, and I had 
my game. To be sure, he had no “head,” 
just two little horns; but I was just as 
proud of him as if he had many points, and 
he was darned good eating. 

When we arrived at camp, we found the 
outfitter, who had come in to see how 
things were going. He and the Captain 
made plans to start the following morn- 
ing to Beaver Lake, where a party going 
out had seen a fine moose. They were to 
be gone only a few days and intended to 
leave me with Hubert. But I wouldn’t 
hear to it. I wanted a chance at moose 
too. I felt quite capable after killing my 
bit of a deer. 

Cecil said that if I went he would carry 
me in a pack basket, and got one from the 
shed. I believe he was strong enough to do 
it, too. I judged from that that he didn’t 
think much of my walking. 

On our tramp of seven miles I think I 
fell into every stream we crossed. It was 


the first day my husband had been out 
with me, and he was amused at my at- 
tempt to walk the logs which were thrown 
across all brooks. He would go over first, 
then stand and pass remarks that started 
me giggling, and just about i in the middle 
I'd lose my balance and go in. In fact, I 
think I fell in mud or water almost every 
day. Each night they would dry and oil 
my boots and dry my clothes, only to have 
me go out next day and get all mussed 
up again. I never did learn how to step 
lightly on a branch or twig over black 
mud, and would get both feet mired and 
have to be pulled out. 

The Captain killed his moose, though 
not so big a head as he had hoped for; 
so we started back to the main camp. 
Cecil required one day to clean the head, 
while we packed our duffle and prepared 
for the journey to civilization. I hated to 
leave. It had been so nice and comfortable, 
and not at all hard, as I had been given 
to believe—that is, not for me. However, 
my husband felt differently about it. He 
had worked for seventeen long, tiresome 
days, not knowing whether he would have 
to go without a trophy or not. I had no 


such worries. I did much better than I | 


expected. 

The following year, when I went into 
the Quebec woods alone with a half-breed, 
I was to know the same feeling. I was 
also to know what it was to go on half 
rations for three days and to run out of 
everything but tea before we got back 
to the main camp, where a party coming 
in gave us food. Two years later, when I 
filled my bag in the Rockies, I learned all 
about being tired. There were days on 
that trip when I wondered why I was 
ever such a fool as to be there. 


ATER we hunted in Alberta, north of 
the Brazeau, traveling two and a 
half days on horseback before we reached 
our base camp, which was at an altitude 
of five thousand feet, remaining there over 
night. The next morning the Captain 
started in one direction with his outfit, 
while I went in another with my guide 
and packer. Seven more hours in the sad- 
dle, and we reached the place selected for 
my sheep camp, where we pitched our 
tent on the bank of a stream at an altitude 
of six thousand feet. 

Every morning after daybreak we 
tramped up the bed of the stream to the 
heights above. The higher we went, the 
rougher became the going. We crossed 
places where the guide had to stand on the 
packer’s shoulders to climb up on to a 
shelf. Reaching down the butt of the rifle, 
which I grasped, he pulled me up, while 
the packer, who brought up the rear, 
pushed. Then we both assisted him to join 
us. 

Our objective was always to reach the 
summit of some peak near by, usually 
of ten thousand feet altitude or more. 
There we could look over a sea of billow- 
ing mountaintops, stretching away into 
the distance as far as the eye could see. 
This meant about three hours of hard, 
steady work. My heart pounded, and it 
seemed as if the lungs would burst. I had 
to stop often for breath. As we moved 
forward, the glasses were used constantly, 
and every rock and spot examined care- 
fully. No telling when an object that we 
thought was a boulder might move off, 
and we would then discover, too late, that 
we had been looking at a sheep. They 
blend in so beautifully with their sur- 
roundings that for the first few days I 
found it difficult to pick them up even 
with the glasses. 

We would get to what I thought was 
the top, only to find that there was still 
another climb before we reached the 
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ridge which was our objective. Our 
clothes were damp from the exertion of 
climbing; and when we finally arrived 
and lay down to use the glasses, the icy 
wind was so penetrating that in five 
minutes we were shivering. We had to 
keep moving, or freeze. 

The coming down seemed to bother me 
more than the climb. In going up, I did not 
have to look at the dizzying heights be- 
neath. I could not very well come down 
backward, although I did that sometimes 
too. Then again, my legs were always 
tired on the return trip, my knees shaky 
and I had the awful feeling that I would 
plunge headlong down hundreds of feet. 

After many days of hard hunting, the 
men decided that a move must be made. 
We were running low on food and had 
overstayed our time; so we knew that the 
people at the base camp must be worried. 
The last hope was the Big Basin. My 
question was, why I hadn't been taken 
there in the first place? They explained 
that it was a long trek to the base of 
the mountain and many hours’ climb to 
the basin itself. After we arrived at the 
top, it would be another gruelling ex- 
perience to get down into it. Men had 
turned back, and one was so seriously in- 
jured in negotiating it that he was car- 
ried out of the hills. They had little hopes 
that I, a woman, could stand it. Besides, I 
was beginning to show the strain. I had 
not rested a day excepting the afternoon 
when we arrived at the base camp. In an- 
other country I never could have done it. 
It is amazing how bracing the air is at 
high altitudes. I came in every night com- 
pletely exhausted and got up next morn- 
ing feeling full of pep. A little stiff, per- 
haps, but that soon worked off 

Since that trip I have talked with one 
of our foremost authorities on firearms 
who has hunted mountain country—a big 
man, too—and he says that we should 
have rested every other day because it 
takes the system twenty-four hours to 
make up the energy used in climbing. I 
did not know that, and it probably would 
have made no difference if I had. It is a 
very hard thing to rest when one is after 
game and the days are slipping by and 
the time for leaving drawing near. 


N the morning of our start to the 
Big Basin, we left camp at four 
o'clock. When we reached the base of the 
mountain, the work had not yet begun. I 
shall always remember that climb and the 
dangerous descent inside. We saw game 
immediately, but all small heads. We spot- 
ted larger ones, but they were too far 
away to shoot, and it was impossible to 
stalk them without alarming the smaller 
ones, which in turn would give the signal. 
All day long we tramped, and about 
three o'clock the men insisted that I start 
back, because we could not possibly get 
down after dark. It was dangerous enough 
in daylight. Wet, cold and hungry, utterly 
miserable and discouraged, I made up my 
mind that as soon as I got the heads I was 
after I would pack out for home and 
never go in the woods again. It was a si- 
lent procession that started the down- 
ward journey. I followed, numb in both 
body and mind—I was licked. 

When we arrived at timber-line, we de- 
cided to rest a few minutes. While we sat 
and went over the events of the day I 
saw the guide “freeze,” then he said the 
one word, “Ram!” 

We both turned in the direction in 
which he gazed. Sure enough, away up on 
the opposite cliff, silhouetted against a 
large rock, stood what looked like a 
statue cut from stone. A magnificent ram! 

“Missis, you must get that!” 

“No chance. It’s too late to start a stalk 
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to get above him, and it’s too far to shoot 
from here.” 

“But you have your scope, and it’s only 
about three hundred yards. Take the 
chance, won’t you? There won't be an- 
other in this country. We must start back 
to base tomorrow.” 

“I’m sure I can't do it, but I’ll try.” 

I stretched out on the ground in a good, 
steady position. My rifle was sighted in 
for two hundred yards; so I held over for 
what I thought would be the three hun- 
dred, and hit right between his feet. I 
knew then that it was four hundred or 
more. The sheep wheeled about and pre- 
sented his left shoulder to me. I held the 
picket of my scope on a level with his 
head and on a line with his shoulder and 
hit him low down in the body, right back 
of the leg. 

The guide jumped up and down, shout- 
ing, “He's yours, missis! He’s yours!” 

The animal staggered about twenty 
yards. I got in another shot, placed almost 
with the first. He fell! He was surely 
mine! 

If I had not learned my rifle as few 
sportsmen do, when the opportunity ar- 
rived, all the determination to hunt hard 
and to suffer would have gone for naught. 
A woman can do it if she will. 


FROM AN ANGLER’S DIARY 
(Continued from page 13) 


water in the pond was rather low. And we 
discovered that the only possible route out 
into the little lake was by way of the chan- 
nel the beavers had dug. That channel is 
still, in a way, a point of speculation with 
me. I understand why it was dug—that 
was obvious. The cove is filled with the de- 
posit of decayed plant matter. The beavers 
couldn't tunnel through it. Apparently the 
channel is their avenue of communication 
and escape, and in winter their cellar. But 
how does it happen that it is just wide 
enough to make it possible to pole the raft 
out into the pond? 

I happen to know that Laurison built 


the raft before the beavers settled at that - 


particular point. Probably the beaver’s 
habit of carrying his cuttings crossways 
explains the width. Anyhow, it is prac- 
tically impossible to force a raft through 
that mass of decayed plant stuff, and the 
channel serves a purpose which the 
beavers certainly didn’t consider. 

There was a southeast breeze blowing 
across the pond. We headed for a little 
cove on the south shore, where a small 
feeder brook slinks in. I like Bronze 
Pond. I don’t mean that it is a candidate 
for a beauty prize among Northern lakes. 
It isn’t. But the shores are wild—heavily 
timbered. All along the shores the cedars 
have been trimmed to the reach of a big 
buck. The line doesn’t vary two inches. 

When we reached the cove, the wind 
had increased. I tried to keep the raft in 
the shelter, but the bottom was hard and 
a pole wouldn’t hold. There were trout 
in there, and we caught a few; but since 
the raft persisted in working out into the 
wind, we finally gave up the battle to 
maintain position and let her go. I didn’t 
expect that we would find many trout on 
our way across, but was planning on fish 
down in the outlet. 

Nothing beats the exhilaration of a gray 
day. One senses that sterner matters are 
brewing, but the prelude is a pleasing 
affair of subdued lights and softened 
colors. The wind had a bracing tang to it. 
I laid down my rod to gather some of 
the freak water-lilies that grow in Bronze 
Pond. The pads are shaped like miniature 
oxhearts, the average mature leaf being 
about the size of a half-dollar. And the 
little yellow lilies are about a buttercup’s 


diameter. The pads catch one’s eye. Their 
tints range through every imaginable pur- 
ple and green. And now and then there is 
a red and yellow pad for contrast. 

While I gathered my lily-pads Al con- 
tinued casting. I have met a fair number 
of good fly men afield, but that youngster 
is as fine a craftsman as ever I saw. A 
trout broke water—high and courageously, 
Al dropped his “fuzzy-wuzzy” in the boil. 
The samé trout promptly nailed it. Just 
at that time I forgot about the Jfilies of 
Bronze Pond, and began to note fishing 
conditions. The anchored pads were toss- 
ing. Among those pads, and in the clear 
spaces between, where the water caught 
the full rake of the wind, trout were 
smashing at something the southeast wind 
was sweeping to them from the wind- 
ward shores. 

Now I've fished waters where trout 
were as plentiful as ever they could have 
been from the beginning of trout, but I 
never saw more trout feeding than there 
were out in that rough water. Al was 
casting after the manner of a dry-fly 
fisherman. Swish, swish, swish. Each time 
he shot out more line, until he could drop 
the fly where it was welcomed. That fish- 
ing would have discouraged a technolo- 
gist. Those trout simply would not leave 
a good cast alone. 

By the way, if you happen to be a dry- 
fly crank who has assumed that the sport 
is reserved for the stream, try it out on 
a lake. No shade of Walton’s arm will rise 
up to snip off your leader. It’s on the 
level—good sport with possibilities. 

Al lost a fly now and then, until about 
all he had to depend upon was a dainty 
little witch of his own tying. Boy- fashion, 
he discovered that a dry piece of old pine 
board served like a blotter to dry his fly. 
We were catching more trout than we 
needed. The way that lad liberated trout 
did me good. So many fishermen salve 
their conscience on that score. They han- 
dle their fish with dry hands, and em- 
ploy little or no patience in removing the 
fish from the hook. Such sportsmanship 
is about as commendable as an otter’s. 

Well, the wind and the smashing trout 
stirred my blood. I’ve always carried an 
assortment of barbless flies, and recom- 
mend them without reservation. Of course, 
now and then a big one gets away, but, 
as my wife sagely remarks, “They always 
do, anyway.” 

We must have been half-way across 
the lake when Al asked, “Ever catch any 
big ones in here?” 


bd OPE, These are the average—just 
pan trout. Oh, once in a while 
there’s a pounder. There are stories about 
two-pounders—even three- and _ four- 
pounders—but don’t believe ’em.” 

Al was down on one knee, pressing out 
his fly. By that time he was fishing wet 
as surely as I was, if he did cling to the 
dry-fly idea. I looked at him. The wind 
had blown his shock of light hair askew. 
And there was a light of keen enjoyment 
in his face? He was five hundred miles 
from home and fifty miles from the near- 
est settlement, and having the time of his 
life. Right then I knew, beyond doubt, that 
I hadn't made a mistake in selecting pals. 
There are dubious signs these days, but 
America is all right so long as she has 
stuff like that coming on to manhood! 

“I’ve got a knot in my leader,” said Al, 
“but I guess it’s too late to stop for that. 
It’s an old leader, anyway.” 

I nodded, and started to say that it was 
funny about knots when— Well, I had 
seen out of the corner of my eye a nice 
cast floating out. Just after that, some- 
thing happened which jerked me around 
where I could focus both eyes on the spot. 
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For, unless my eyes had tricked me, I 
had seen a big trout burst out of an 
innocent patch of clear water surrounded 
by pads. Even in that half-light his belly 
had looked as red as a sunset. 

I am confident that I could not have 
been more astonished if, while shaving 
some time or other, a bull had suddenly 
thrust his head through the mirror. The 
legendary old maid, who is supposed to 
have gasped “This is so sudden!” may 
not have been faking a mite. Anything can 
happen, and may happen, but the law 
of averages keeps this old world about so- 
so. Otherwise there could be no element 
of surprise—and think what that would 
mean out fishing! 


NCE upon a time a fellow told me an 

unusual fish yarn, which may have 
been a lie, but his eyes burned with the 
light of a zealot. He called his fish an old 
sockdolager. At the time I wondered what 
sort of a trout that was. When I saw Al's 
trout in Bronze Pond, I knew. It’s the un- 
expected trout. 

ut the old joker missed Al’s fly. He 
simply splashed several buckets of water 
over it, whereupon it sank like a ship hit 
by a waterspout. Al started to take it in, 
when whang ! Then I remembered the knot 
in that frail 3x leader, and the lily-pads, 
and the landing net we didn’t have. 

It was the moment of suspense. That 
instant an old shore-pine caught my eye. 
It was straight ahead of us, and leaned 
out over the pond at an angle of say forty- 
five. And it seemed to me, in the split 
second, that the old pine leaned closer in 
order to see what a youngster, armed 
with a 3%4-ounce rod and a knotted leader, 
could do to an old sockdolager. 

Anyhow, what that trout did was plenty. 
Don’t underestimate that. There’s some- 
thing unpardonable about the easy as- 
<4" that all squaretails are “pretty” 
but half-hearted fighters. Over and over 
the old-timer charged, dragging the line 
at a hissing rate through the water, cut- 
ting stubborn pads in the way. 

The diminutive pads didn't hold, as a 
cow lily-pad will bog a line. Every fisher- 
man knows why the big yellow lily is 
called a cow lily. When a live fish takes 
the battle into a cow lily zone, the line 
feels as though there were several cows 
attached. 

Of course, I tried to get the raft out into 
the clear water. Ever try to move a raft 
in a hurry? If at any moment the old 
sockdolager had brought up on a snag, 
he could have taken the fly for a passport 
to freedom. Finally I got out into fighting 
water—as viewed from a raft. Al’s line 
was about all out in the pond, and the 
fish acted like a bulldog with lockjaw. 
Dog-goned if it wasn't a pickle! 

“Give him the butt,” I said as grimly 
as I felt, which was like the other fellow 
kissing the bride after the ceremony. 

Maybe the old chap was tired of buck- 
ing lily stems. I shall always think that 
those frail stems had something to do 
with it. They checked his rushes, but 
didn’t drag enough to strain the leader— 
maybe. Remember, I was handling the 
raft. 

Iam not trying to paint a word picture 
of the battle that followed. It seemed to 
me then that time was too short, and that 
darkness would come on like the crack of 
doom. But the time came when I actually 
thrust a hooked finger inside the red 
gills, which opened and closed in a spas- 
modic fashion. I had never attempted 
that stunt on a five- or six-pound trout. 
If you think it’s a cinch, go ahead and try 
it. Give me a net or a gaff. 

There was a small ex-camp door nailed 
over the logs that formed our raft, and 


somewhere near the center there was a 
soap box. I dumped the old sockdolager 
into that box. But do you think the unrea- 
sonable cuss would stay there? Not much! 
For several minutes Al and I were grab- 
bing at trout. We grabbed at both ends 
of the raft, down the middle and along 
the edges. And there were plenty of times 
when we nearly had him. At last he went 
over the west end of the barn door. Al 
and I were both down on our hands and 
knees. The old spotted cut-up waved a 
big tail at us and disappeared in the black 
water. 

That must have been the moment when 
the pumpkin-pine straightened up to its 
former position. I turned my head and 
looked into Al’s eyes. I leave it to you to 
decide whether or not the final test had 
come. 

He was grinning! 

Yep, I reckon that Al had caught sev- 
eral fish as big as the old sockdolager, 


although he didn’t say so. But one has to | 
it with a 


lose several to learn to take 
grin. Nobody knows anything about the 
fun of fishing until he can take it all 
with a grin, 

It was dark. We managed to flounder 
in to the beaver house, where we gathered 
our trout, stuck the pole down between 
the logs of the raft and started for camp. 

“Say, Mr. Macdougall,” said Al on the 
trail, “I really wasn't very keen about 
coming over here this afternoon, so now I 
want to say thanks for this afternoon of 
sport.” 

Not for effect, but as a matter of fact, 
an owl began to call from across the 
pond: “Who’s who, t'who?” 

And I said to myself, “Old-timer, it’s 
anybody that can look down where the 
old sockdolager himself is wig-wagging 
good-by, and then look up and grin. 


SILVER STREAKS 
(Continued from page 21) 


to be a ten-pound ’cuda. When I ar- 
rived at the boarding-house that evening, 
The Bonefisherman asked what luck I 
had had for the day and then showed me 


sixteen silver streaks that he brought in | 


with him. They were beautiful. He must 
have seen the admiration in my eyes as I 
looked at them, for he inv ited me to go 
with him the next morning. 

We had for a guide a native of Bimini, 
an ebon-hued young man named Sam. He 
knows enough about donefishing to be the 
most sought-after guide at Bimini. When 
speaking of my friend The Bonefisher- 
man to others, he always referred to him 
as “The Boss,” and I am going to call him 
“The Boss” from now on. 

In order to tell of this trip it is necessary 
to describe the equipment and methods 
used. Practically everything in the way of 
equipment was specially designed for this 
sort of fishing. The boat was a wide, 
round-bottomed, light-weight, semi-canoe 
type of craft, fourteen feet long with four 
feet beam. It had a square-ended stern 
built to take an outboard motor and was 
driven by a twin-cylinder, alternate-firing 
motor of the latest model. The motor was 
mounted high enough to be operated in 
one foot of water without fouling. 

I had my light outfit with me, but the 
opinion of my host concerning my reel 
was not enthusiastic, to say the least. He 
used a rod manufactured by one of the 
most famous of rod makers and built to 
specifications for bonefishing. His reel was 
of the set-drag type with a free-running 
spool, made to order with a spool that was 


longer than is ordinarily seen in a reel of | 
this weight. It was designed to carry three | 


hundred yards of 9-thread line. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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FISHERMAN’S FLIES 
By Samuel G. Camp 


T MAY safely be said, I believe, that 

all of our standard artificial flies for 

trout, barring certain patterns frankly 

fancy or general in nature, are at least 
intended to represent certain correspond- 
ing natural insects common to _ trout 
streams and upon which trout feed. Three 
questions then arise: 

(1) To what extent do the artificials 
actually resemble the naturals? 

(2) Does it really pay the trout fisher- 
man to try to copy accurately the natural 
aquatic insects with his artificial flies? 

(3) Practically all of 
the trout flies in use in 
the United States, refer- 
ring especially to flies of 
the imitative sort, are 
the same patterns de- 
signed by Ronalds and 
other British anglers to 
copy the natural insects 
of the English streams. 
To what extent do these 
English artificial flies 
represent our American 
trout-stream insects ? Or, 
in other words, what 
relationship is there be- 
tween the American and 

sritish naturals ? 

Angling writers have 
held forth at great 
length and much diver- 
sity of opinion exists re- 
garding the extent to 
which even the very 
finest products of our 
most advanced and best 
informed fly tiers suc- 
ceed in imitating the 
natural insect. Some ex- 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











strictly from my own experience as a 
practical fisherman, I can say without 
hesitation that to me the “amazing won- 
der” is that anyone could believe that at 
times the artificial fly is not accepted as 
a natural insect and very often for the 
identical natural fly which it is intended 
to represent. This applies with greater 
certainty to dry fly fishing than to wet 
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as the reason for most rises to an artificial 
fly. In this, true enough, curiosity may play 
a part—curiosity as to whether or not 
your dry fly, let us say, will on closer in- 
spection prove to be a desirable bit of 
food. If your fly does appear to be a valid 
item of insect food, it will be taken con- 
fidently as such. Sometimes, even when 
there is a remaining doubt, it may be 
taken experimentally by the fish. That is 
your good luck if you respond accordingly. 
Of course, the conditions under which 
one does his fishing make all the difference 
in the world as regards the importance 
of copying the natural insect. But before 
going into that, let us first take up the 
question of to what extent our artificial 
flies actually resemble 
the natural insects of 
which they are supposed 
or intended to be re- 
plicas. What I believe 
to be a correct answer 
to this is that an artifi- 
cial fly should never be 
judged by its appearance 
when merely held in the 
hand or as pictured ona 
colored plate—see quo- 
tation regarding “at- 
tempted similitudes”, 
previously mentioned. 


LSO, I submit that 

in most discussions 

of this sort, the word 
“imitate” is used alto- 
gether too frequently and 
is applied and accepted 
entirely too literally. If, 
in accordance with the 
best-informed modern 
opinion and custom, there 
be substituted for the 
word “imitate” the term 
“represent,” or better 


tremists have expressed Pat Sullivan, famous northwestern sportsman, trying to break down canine still the word “suggest,” 


doubt that the artificial 
fly is ever accepted by 
the trout as a natural fly. As an example 
of this I might quote from a recently 
issued work on trout fly fishing wherein 
the author goes on record as follows: 
“When you turn to the plates of Ronalds’ 
I'ly-Fisher’s Entomology the amazing won- 
der is that anyone should believe that a trout 
could be deceived by the attempted simili- 
tudes which are here pictured.” In explana- 
tion of the fact that trout do take the arti- 
ficial fly, the author of the foregoing offers 
“curiosity” as the all-impelling motive. 

As far as I am concerned, and judging 


scepticism. Apparently, he isn’t getting very far 


fly fishing because the similarity of the 
action of the dry fly to that of the natural 
floating insect is absolutely convincing. 
In a general way, however, what I have 
just said is true of both the wet and the 
dry fly. Sometimes I am inclined to think 
that trout are even more selective as re- 
gards the underwater patterns than the 
floaters. Our trout, for very good reasons, 
worries little about what it shall drink, but 
it is very intimately concerned, a good share 
of the time, with what it shall eat. Food- 
seeking, therefore, may safely be set down 


many difficulties will at 
once be dissolved and 
the way will appear much clearer. 

To actually imitate—in the sense of ex- 
act or precise imitation—the appearance 
of the natural insect with the materials at 
the command of the fly tier has thus far 
proved to be an impossibility. This is not 
altogether surprising when one considers 
the necessary use of the buoying and bal- 
ancing hackle, the presence of the hook, 
and the apparently insuperable difficulty 
of reproducing the translucency and trans- 
parency of the body and wings of the na- 
tural insect. In some respects even the 
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Above: .22 Cal. Rifle. 23” barrel. 
Gold bead front sight. Handles .22 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle rim 
fire cartridges interchangeably. Value 
$4.95. Yours for only 4 subscriptions. 






Above: Double Barrel Shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
grade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
tactory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
arts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
orend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 
subscriptions. 





Above: Shell or utility bag. Size 9” x 
18” on bottom and 9” deep. Heavy 
brown duck, leather bound and leather 
handles. Talon fastener. Bottom rein- 


Left: Recoil pad made of 
specially selected leather. 
4” corrugated moulded 
rubber recoil cushion. 





F , ue ” forced with heavy canvas. Value $2.90. 
Vales $1 25 a a I Above: Three cell regular black Toute for only ¢ eubeceigtions. 

ith & Sketeker auneert Flashlight with bulb and batteries. 
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scriptions. 


Right: Folding cartridge 
camera. Takes picture 24 x 
3%. Durable and simple to 








operate. “Fixed” focus 
‘ shutter. Uses standard film 
No. 120. Value $7.50. Yours 
free for 6 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 
Above: Camp kit: 
stove, oven pan, fry pan, 
broiler; folds up and 
slides into sack. Weighs 
12 lbs. When folded 
measures 241% x 13% x 
3% inches thick. Value 
$6.00. Yours for only 5 
subscriptions. 
oe 





Above: All wool, 
rainproof, red and 
black mackinaw lined 
with rainproof suéde 
cloth. Inside game 
pocket, two outside 
pockets and 2 slash 
pockets for hand 
warmers. Value $12. 
Yours for only 10 
subscriptions. 


Left: Surf Casting 
Rod, double garnix 
guide and reversible 
garnix top. Metal 
parts  nickel-silver 
chromium plate”. 
Locking reel seat. 
6% ft., weighs 1314 
oz. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 











Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. Yours for only 8 sub- 
scriptions. 








Above: Two trigger trap 
designed for mink, musk- 
rats and animals of simi- 
lar size. Value 60c each. 
Two traps yours free with 
one yearly subscription. 


Left: 
pipe 
smoke 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 


fullesttasteandaroma. 
Made of aged bruyere. 
Value $3.50. Yours for 
3annualsubscriptions 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.50. Yours free 


for 2 subscriptions. 













Right: A 16-in. Moc- 
casin Style shoe with 
leather top and water- 
proof Sport Sole. Storm 
welt, military lacing 
studs, five-inch strap 
and buckle. Value 
$10.75. Yours free for 
9 subscriptions. 
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best of Halford’s efforts fall far short 
of their objective. 

But take the artificial fly which, in your 
hand or as pictured on a colored plate, 
appears to be a dull, lifeless and altogether 
pathetic attempt at “imitating” some va- 
riety of natural fly, tie it to your leader, 
and cast it upon the waters. At once, with 
the action of the current, that same 
dubious concoction of silk, wool and 
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the shape does not seem to be quite so 
essential a requisite as that of colour, 
since the former varies, according to the 
position of the insect either in or upon 
the water; but a small fly is usually em- 
ployed when the water is fine, because the 
fish is then better enabled to detect an 
imitation, and because the small fly is more 
easily imitated. The resemblance of each 
particular colour, &c., is not required to 





feathers comes surprisingly to life. As 
seen by the trout through its natural me- 
dium, involving the effects of reflected or 
transmitted light, it may, and frequently 
does, afford a very successful representa- 
tion or suggestion of the identical natural 
insect it was designed to copy. Often the 
mere suggestion is all that is necessary. 
Color and size, of course, enter into the 
matter. The general color effect and pro- 
portions of the artificial must correspond 
with that of the natural. A gold body, for 
example, may suggest to the trout trans- 
lucency rather than a definite color. As re- 
gards the shape of the artificial fly, it is 
interesting to note that most of our mod- 
ern experts are in substantial agreement 
with Ronalds, who, nearly a century ago, 
wrote as follows: 

“It should never be forgotten, that, let 
the state of the weather or the water (in 
respect of clearness ) be what it may, suc- 
cess in fly fishing very much depends upon 
showing the fish a good imitation, both in 
colour and size, of that insect which he has 
recently taken: an exact resemblance of 


Photo Vancouver Island Press Bureau 
In fast water like this, only a suggestion of the natural fly is needed 


be so exact as in the case of a large fly.” 
Under the most exacting conditions, 
representation seems necessary, meaning 
that the shape of the artificial should cor- 
respond as far as may be possible with 
that of the natural—also, of course, color 
and size. For most practical purposes, the 
modern winged dry fly answers the need. 
When only the suggestion of the natural 
fly is needed, as is often the case in fast 
water and hence very frequently on 
American streams, a hackle fly, which may 
be termed shapeless, will answer the pur- 
pose if color and size are right. All in all, 
however, though since Ronalds’ time many 
writers have had a try at it, I do not be- 
lieve that Ronalds’ statement of the matter 
has ever been bettered for clearness and 
general truthfulness. Perhaps it might be 
well to add, too, that while the English 
works on angling most familiar to Ameri- 
can readers are, in all probability, those 
of the chalk-stream school, Ronalds had 
no experience in chalk-stream fishing but 
wrote of waters resembling our own. 
(To be concluded) 


STOCKING A POND 
Part II 
By Seth Briggs 


AST month we discussed the major 
| i oe of water supply, food, plant 
life and temperature. If the fish are ex- 
pected to propagate naturally, one must 
next look to the conditions offered for 
spawning. Unless these are what they 
should be, it, of course, will be necessary 
to constantly restock the pomd as the sup- 
ply of fish becomes depleted. 

As might be expected, different. species 
require different spawning conditions. In 
the case of almost all of the warm-water 
fishes, however, some shallow water is 
essential. In order to furnish the proper 
spawning grounds, therefore, the pond 
should recede from the banks naturally, 
to the maximum depth. What was said in 


the December issue about the importance 
of plant life in pond culture cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. Aquatic plants are 
highly essential in the development of 
suitable spawning areas. None of the 
warm-water species can propagate suc- 
cessfully without such vegetation. The 
reasons for this have already been given 
and therefore need not be mentioned 
again. 

Gravel bottoms offer the best rearing 
conditions for small-mouth bass, rock- 
bass and sunfish. Perch should have brush 
piles among which to lay their strings of 
eggs, though they will spawn on any 
plants which extend to the surface. Large- 
mouth bass do well on any type of bottom 


where there is lots of vegetation, espe- 
cially coarse weeds. 

Sand or gravel bottoms in small artifi- 
cial ponds are sometimes not desirable, be- 
cause of the fact that they permit water 
seepage, though this is not always neces- 
sarily true. Often, such bottoms will hold 
water perfectly, and when this is the case, 
they are preferable to clay bottoms. If the 
soil does permit water to seep through, a 
lining of clay will usually do away with 
this objection. 

The matter of diseases in small ponds is 
usually beyond one’s control. Parasites 
will and frequently do multiply, especially 
in excessively warm water, and it does 
not take long for such infestations to 
spread from fish to fish. However, it is 
fortunate that these parasitic infections 
are comparatively rare in farm fish ponds, 
except in those instances where the waters 
have been too heavily stocked. 

When disease does break out, however, 
it is necessary to take extreme measures 
to eradicate it before another supply of 
fish is introduced. Otherwise, the infection 
will break out again among the new fish. 
Herein lies one of the advantages, already 
mentioned, of having the pond constructed 
so that the water can be drawn off at 
will. When this has been done and the 
sick and dead fish have been removed, the 
bottom, after it has been permitted to dry, 
should be treated with lime, permanga- 
nate of potash or other disinfectant. 

Before “signing off” on the subject of 
disease, I might say that I prepared a 
fairly complete article on fish parasites, 
called “Poor Fish”, This was published 
in our last February issue, in this De- 
partment. It may prove of interest to some 
amateur pond culturists. 

This may also be the proper place to 
say just a few words about predators. 
These consist principally of night herons, 
blue herons, fish hawks,  kingfishers, 
snapping turtles, water snakes, and a few 
mammals such as mink and otter. Ducks, 
too, may do considerable damage among 
young fish, and for this reason no water- 
fowl are to be encouraged. A few mal- 
lards may do little if any harm in de- 
stroying spawn or fry, but the least that 
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can be said about any ducks is that they 
pollute the water of small ponds. 

I am frequently asked whether water 
snakes are harmful to fish. There is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion on this 
matter. It is sometimes said that they are 
not as piscivorous as is commonly sup- 
posed. Here is what Mr. John W. Tit- 
comb writes me, however, and he most 
certainly is in a position to know: “We 
found one snake with three 5-inch trout 
inside of it; another with two 6-inch trout 
and a third struggling with a 9-inch 
trout. He had not had time to turn it 
around so as to get it head first into his 
mouth. A 20-inch snake had 67 fingerling 
trout shaken out of it in my presence. 
In that case it had gotten into one of our 
rearing troughs.” These remarks should 
leave no doubt in any one’s mind regard- 
ing the predatory nature of water snakes. 

Let us see now what sort of fish or com- 
bination of fishes it may be advisable to 
introduce. 

Trout, of one species or another, are 
often given first consideration, despite the 
fact that these fish require considerable 
care and are frequently ill suited to pros- 
per in small ponds. This is not generally 
realized and the result is that less success 
is often had with trout than with any of 
the more popular warm-water species. 
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Where the proper conditions obtain, 
however, there is no better species of fish 
for a small pond in New England. The 
temperature of the water, as stated last 
month, is a factor which must be given 
prime consideration. 

In regard to the advisability of intro- 
ducing trout in small ponds, Mr. John W. 
Titcomb writes me as follows: 

“I always advise trout for spring-fed 
ponds provided the streams are of suffi- 
cient volume of flow during times of 
drought to maintain some overflow at the 
spillway. The mistake is often made of 
damming a trout stream or creating a| 

nd of such large area that the effects | 
of the limited volume of flow are nulli- | 
fied by evaporation and high temperatures. | 

“A trout pond is more valuable = 





a pond containing sunfish and perch. 
“Ponds stocked with trout should con- 
tain no other species unless it be the 
golden shiner or blunt-nosed minnows, 
preferably the shiner which does not com- 


pete to any extent for the food of trout.” 
| 


MONG the warm-water species, black 

bass of either species, rock bass, yel- 
low perch, white perch, calico bass, crap- 
pies, bluegills and red-breasted and long- 
eared sunfishes are worthy of considera- 
tion for stocking ponds of more or less 
small area. Consideration must be given, 
however, to the section of the country in 
which the fish are to be introduced. For 
instance, calico bass are suitable for New 
England waters, but the true crappie of 
the West does not seem to thrive here. 
The difficulty arises in what varieties of 
these to choose in order to provide what 
might be called a “happy family” or 
“community” pond. 

Black bass, crappie and bluegills get 
along very well together. So do yellow 
perch and bass. The former multiply 
rapidly and at the same time furnish food 





Miss Wanda Morrill thinks this 291. 
pound togue proves fishing is good in Py- 
ramid Lake, Nevada. We don’t blame her 


for the bass. Rock bass, calico bass, yellow 
perch and catfish make a good combina- 
tion, too. 

In warmer than average waters, calico 
bass, crappie and bluegills are a good bet, 
especially the first two species. They are 
fairly safe to introduce along with almost 
any other warm-water species, inasmuch 
as they are entirely sociable and create 
no disturbance or trouble of any kind. 
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THE PHAIR SPECIALTIES 


are now manufactured by 


MESSRS. C. FARLOW and CO., Ltd. 
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MR. CHARLES F. A, PHAIR 
PERTH, NEW BRUNSWICK 


as their American and Canadian 
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There’s nothing like it to put enthusiasm 
into a bunch of men who would rather 
be in the open than in the drawing-room, 
any time. For stirring up interest, getting 
new members and putting over a real 
meeting that will please everyone and 
mean no extra work, you can’t beat these 
motion pictures of hunting and fishing. 


No Cost to Your Club 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These 
pictures really help you keep your club to- 
gether, making every member more enthusi- 
astic about it. They are the finest pictures of 
their kind ever made, the— 





A Hunting Trip Right in Your Meeting Room 


FIELD & STREAM 
MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING & FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American game and 
game fish by some of the most expert hunters 
and anglers who have ever lived. There are 
14 Fishing Pictures—trout of all kinds, bass, 
salmon, channel bass, muskies, all kinds 
of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck Shooting 
Pictures—14 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, etc. 


ACTION! CLOSE UPS! EVERY FOOT 
IS GENUINE 





are best possible beginning: 
Stri Bass Maryland Turkey 





Tf you havesa 16 mm. projector, a library of hunting and fishing pictures, owned 
outright, will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The following four pictures 


hese are Frerp & STREAM pictures reduced to 16 mm. size for home use. 
100 ft. reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 400 ft. reels of other subjects, $30. 


Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 








SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Frecp & Srream 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Send me _ complete information 
about your pictures, terms, etc. 
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1 Yr. Trial Subscription One Dollar 


OZARKS OUTDOORS 


The Sportsman’s Paradise of 50,000 square miles of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas Ozarks provide the thrills of a lifetime 
to the hunter, fisherman, trapper and ca r. The new 
Lake of the Ozarks with its 1400-mile shoreline with fish- 
ing galore. All these places graphically told each month in 
OZARK LIFE MAGAZINE : 
On the Lake of the Ozarks my at voy 
Barnett, Missouri The Ozarks” 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Sample ¢ S. 15¢ 
File co - le 
















FORESTRY JOBS 
Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 
Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 
patrol timber and public parks, Get 

details immediately. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 














Catch More Fish in 1932 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 

n fish. Send for your HINTS— 
T’S FREE. 
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Both the white bass and yellow bass are 
als favorable species to introduce some- 
times. Neither of them, however, seems to 
thrive in the northeastern part of the 
United States. 

For those who just want to put a few 
fish into a pond and then forget all about 
them, catfish (common bullhead or horned 
pout) are perhaps the most reliable. No 
other species of catfish should be intro- 
duced in small fish ponds and Mr. Tit- 
comb tells me that it is especially im- 
portant to avoid the black bullhead of the 
West, which seldom attains a size of over 
nine inches. 

All of the suggestions given in this and 
my previous article, when combined and 
properly applied, tend to provide what 
perhaps may best be termed a _ well- 
balanced pond. Just what this implies can 
be most satisfactorily illustrated by means 
of a more or less theoretical instance on 
a small scale. 


OMETIME ago, I formed what, to me, 

is one of the most fascinating and _in- 
structive hobbies in the world—and I’ve 
been riding it ever since. I refer to the 
keeping and rearing of small tropical 
fishes. It’s an avocation that, during the 
long winter months, will tend to keep an 
impatient angler from looking upon life 
as nothing more than an “empty dream”— 
and besides, the best way to learn about 
fish is from fish, rather than from books 
and hearsay. These little tropicals are 
highly interesting, with all of their varied 
beauty and unique characteristics—espe- 
cially since many of them are live-bearers ; 
that is, give birth to living young. 

However, all of this is neither here nor 
there. I might just mention in passing 
that I will be very happy to give any of 
our friends, who may wish to take up this 
hobby, the benefit of my rather limited 
experience. My object in bringing up this 
subject is merely to show wherein the 
problems of securing a_ well-balanced 
tropical-fish aquarium are quite similar 
to those involved in pond culture. 

When I first started out, my success 
was nothing to write home about. I didn’t 
realize that it was necessary to keep the 
temperature of the water from falling 
below 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The plants, 
too, were a great problem. In the begin- 
ning, I had entirely too few and not the 
right kind. Consequently, the fish didn’t get 
enough oxygen and were always at the 
top of the water, gasping for air. Also, 
when the little fish came into the world, 
there was no place for them to hide and 
they were therefore eaten up by their 
parents in no time. The proper kind of 
food, both natural and prepared, had to be 
studied, too. Then, again, I frequently 
put species together that didn’t get along 
at all and killed each other at the first 
opportunity. I also found. that I had to 
have snails and other scavengers to keep 
the aquarium in a healthy condition. These 
and a hundred other things I learned 
through experience—but in the meantime 
I lost a lot of fish. 

Today, I have five aquaria, in the larg- 
est of which I have about forty fish, 
representing fifteen different species. Each 
of my aquaria is now kept at the right 
temperature and has the correct number 
of fish and the proper amount of plant 
life. That is to say the plants produce the 
right amount of oxygen for the number 
of fish that are in the aquarium. All of the 
other factors, too, are present in approxi- 
mately the right proportions. The result 
is the fish are healthy and live a life that 
is quite normal. 

Of course, such a happy state of affairs 
is not possible except on a very small 
scale. Well-balanced ponds are an ideal 
which we can merely hope to realize, sim- 
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ply because the factors which tend toward 
such a state are only partially under our 
control. The point is, however, we can 
all try to attain such a perfect combination 
of circumstances and to come as close to 
them as is feasible. Only in this way may 
one hope to succeed as a pond culturist. 

Unfortunately, there are, today, few if 
any good books on the subject of fish 
culture. Several were published years ago, 
but are now completely out of date. The 
most authentic literature by far is that 
supplied by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, D. C. Several 
of the individual fish and game depart- 
ments of the various states, too, can fur- 
nish bulletins on this subject. Some of 
these bureaus are also willing in certain 
cases to supply information to amateur 
pond culturists. The New York Zoologi- 
cal Society has published a very excellent 
little booklet on the stocking of small 
ponds. It is written by Dr. C. H. Town- 
send, Director of the N. Y. Aquarium, 
Battery Park, N. Y. City, where it is 
obtainable for 30 cents. 

In order to stock private waters having 
no access to public waters, it is, of course, 
necessary to purchase fish from commer- 
cial hatcheries. The state hatcheries will 
not supply fish except in the event that 
they may have an over-supply of a certain 
species. In this case, the state might be 
willing to dispose of ‘such stock to private 
parties. We will be pleased to recommend 
the names of any commercial hatcheries 
on our list if you will tell us what sort 
of fish you are looking for. Many of the 
warm-water species are very difficult to 
obtain, but it is often a simple matter to 
stock a private fish pond by catching a 
few fish and keeping them alive, instead of 
putting them in the creel. Most of the 
warm-water fishes are prolific and, in wa- 
ters that are congenial, they will soon 
stock the pond. 

In conclusion, I just want to add a word 





A very few of the more than 2,000,000 fish that were killed when Lima Lake, Illinois, 


Titcomb, than whom there is no more 
competent fish culturist living, for the 
assistance and constructive criticism he 
has rendered in this and my previous 
article. His services have been invaluable 
and I know they will be appreciated by the 
readers of this Department. 


The use of greenheart for fishing rods 
@ was first mentioned in 1841. lO 


WHEN LAKES FREEZE OVER 


T IS commonly supposed that, when 
lakes freeze over, the fish just swim 
underneath the ice until spring comes 
again. Sometimes they do and sometimes 
they don’t. Here is what may happen: 
Last year, Lima Lake in Illinois became 
ice-locked. The end of February rolled 
around and members of the Izaak Walton 
League went out to the lake on a tour of 
investigation. Over 2,000,000 bass, crappie, 
perch, sunfish, buffalo and carp were found 
dead along the shores and out among the 
weeds of both the lake and the slough. 
Think of it—over 2,000,000 dead fish! 
What a colossal shame that was! 
Investigation showed that at least part 
of this terrific loss was due to wanton 








have a new Department for 
you. See page 71. 




















carelessness in not cutting air holes in the 
ice. The lake itself, apparently, froze 
solid—right to the bottom. Of course, in 
a case of that kind, nothing can be done 
to save the fish. There was, however, a 
slough, eight miles in length, in which 
air holes undoubtedly would have saved 
many thousands of fish. 

The time of year is rapidly approaching 
when the same thing may happen to hun- 
dreds of other lakes in our northern 


Dp Photo Quincy Herald-Whig 





froze over last year 


of caution about planting new fish re- 
ceived from the hatchery. It is essential 
that the water in the cans in which the 
fish are shipped be gradually tempered to 
that of the water in which the fish are to 
be placed. A few degrees difference in 
temperature may kill young fish. As a 
rule, a change to a lower temperature is 
safer than to a higher one. Do not trust 
to guess work. Use an accurate ther- 
mometer. 

Neglect to observe precautions such as 
these may mean all the difference in the 
world between complete success and total 
failure as a pond culturist. 

I want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation to Mr. John W. 


States. In the Lima Lake incident lies a 
great lesson for all conservation societies, 
clubs and sportsmen in general to bear in 
mind. Cutting holes in the ice may mean 
all the difference in the world between 
fine fishing next spring and no fishing at 
all. When lakes, especially shallow ones, 
stay frozen over for months at a time, 
a lot of fish are almost sure to die. Fish 
must have oxygen and if they’ve used up 
the entire available supply and there is 
no more to be had—only one thing can 
happen. So see to it that the fish in your 
local waters have plenty of this life-giving 
element this winter. If you don’t, you may 
witness a scene on your favorite lake like 
that in the accompanying photograph. 
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END OF 1931 CONTEST 


N the date of publication of this 
issue—December 10th—all Classes 
and Divisions of the 1931 Fietp & StrREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest are closed with the 
exception of the Intermediate and South- 
ern Divisions in the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass Class. These close on January 1, 
1932, and contestants in those Divisiors 
have an additional three weeks in which 
to file their affidavits. In other words, the 
1931 Contest finally and definitely closes 
on January 21, 1932. Announcement of 
the prize winners will be made in an early 
spring issue—probably in March. 

It may be well to remind contestants 
in both the Eastern and Western Divi- 
sions of the Rainbow-Steelhead Trout 
Class that they still have until December 
21st in which to file their affidavits. 

The entries in those Classes which 
closed several months ago have been sub- 
mitted to the judges and as fast as they 
make their decisions, the prize winners 
will be notified by letter from this office. 

Though all of the entries have not been 
tabulated as yet, it looks as though the 
Prize Fishing Contest has had a big 
year. We are a little disappointed, how- 
ever, in the response received from the 
boy and girl anglers, to the winners of 
whom we are offering special prizes for 
the largest fish taken in each Class and 
Division. We hope to hear from more of 
you next year. 

If you have any suggestions to offer re- 
garding revisions to be made in the Rules 
and Conditions of the 1932 Contest, don’t 
forget to let us hear from you. Now is 
the time! We will be only too glad to 
receive constructive criticism from any of 
our friends. We don’t profess to know it 
all and we want to make the 1932 Contest 
as fair for all parties concerned as it is 
possible to do. With your cooperation, 
there is no reason why it can’t be done. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


T would seem that the business depres- 

sion has caused no serious dearth of 
books on angling. This is especially ap- 
parent when one glances through a few 
of the exceptionally fine volumes pub- 
lished so far this fall—and more are still 
to come. 

One of the most beautiful books is A 
Fisherman’s Angles by Patrick R. Chal- 
mers, published in this country by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. The short, spicy chapters 
and lilting verse will serve as an alto- 
gether delicious hors-d’a@uvre to any 
angler’s winter reading. Especially ap- 
pealing are the even two dozen very beau- 
tiful dry-point etchings by that great En- 
glish artist, Norman Wilkinson, They are 
an everlasting joy to the eye and fine 
enough to frame. 

Seldom have I seen any book for which 
it would be so easy to spend six dollars. 

The second one on the list is a more 

practical work by that famous and jolly 
good sportsman, Bob Becker. It is called, 
Memo—Go Fishing. Not a bad title, but 
a reminder that is totally unnecessary af- 
ter one has read the book. It is a chron- 
icle of fishing that will warm the cockles 
of any angler’s heart, whether he fishes 
for bass or barracuda, trout or tuna. There 
is plenty of action here, too, and the spirit 
of the woods and waters permeates almost 
every page. The angler who seeks words 
of wisdom and helpful advice will certain- 
ly not be disappointed. 
_ This entertaining, practical and well- 
illustrated volume, which sells for four 
dollars, is published by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

We will be glad to order the above 
books for any FreELD AND STREAM readers. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


OUANANICHE ON PLUGS 


Fisuinc Eprror: 

In your issue for January 1931 I happened to 
come across a letter on page 71, asking some 
questions regarding the land-locked salmon or 
ouananiche. If may be allowed to, I should 
like to take exception to some of the remarks 
in your answer to the writer, or perhaps 1 
should say to some of your suggestions. 

The land-locked salmon or ouananiche is very 
— in certain districts of the province of 
Vova Scotia, in which I live, and I have spent 
much time in fishing for them. We have found, 
as you say, that trolling is probably the best 
way to fish for them, usually with a three-loop 
cast carrying two flies and a minnow. Very early 
last spring we started off to seek the ouananiche 
at a small lake about fifteen miles from Halifax. 
After fishing nearly all day with mediocre suc- 
cess, my sister, who was with us, brought out 
a small wooden trout plug of the red-head, white- 
body rch | and announced that she was goin 
to replace her minnow with the plug. She di 
so and not more than five minutes later, one of 
the largest ouananiche we had ever seen was 
fast to the plug. And that, remember, was after 
we had tried every fly and minnow (both natural 
and artificial) that we possessed. 

This gave me an idea, and accordingly I pur- 
chased half a dozen plugs from a local dealer. 
From the outset our success with them was sur- 
prising, to say the least. We used them in three 
different lakes containing ouananiche, and the fish 





appeared to prefer them to flies, minnows or 
any other kind of bait, either natural or arti- 
ficial. Furthermore, this success was not greater 
during any particular part of our season (April- 
September) but continued unbroken from_be- 
ginning to end. Our only drawback was that, 
after a certain amount of use, the plugs used 
to crack lengthwise from the point where the 
hook was set in it. 

We use light salmon rods for the capture of 
these fish here, the rod being usually of green- 
heart and about 12 feet in length. Most Tcher- 
men in this district discard the bait-casting rod 
because they claim that one gets very little sport 
from the fish when using it, whereas the more 
pliable and longer tool provides one with all the 
thrills that can be expected from one of the 
greatest of fresh-water fighters. 

We have done a great deal of fishing, both 
for these ouananiche and the Atlantic salmon, 
and in my humble opinion the palm goes to the 
ouananiche for fighting qualitie. A salmon will 
often sulk, but his land-locked namesake will 
fight until he is stone dead and fight without 


quarter, 
C. F. Bowes. 


ComMEnNT: It was good of you to write me 
as you did. I appreciate it immensely and it's 
a new one on me. We live to learn. 

As a matter of fact, when I answered your 
previous letter about the ouananiche and wrote 
about plugs, the trout-size plug never entered my 
mind, fi had thought about it at all, it might 
have occurred to me that there was at least a 
reasonable possibility of an ouananiche taking 
a lure of that size. 

As soon as I find an opportunity I am going 
to publish your letter in our Letters and 
Answers columns of the Fish and Fishing De- 
artment. I think there are a lot of our anglin 
riends who don’t know about this. I am tran 
to confess that I have never heard of a land- 
locked being taken on any type of plug. On the 
many occasions during which I fished in Maine, 

have never seefi or heard of anyone using 
these lures for ouananiche. 

Fisuinc Eprtor, 


FISHING IN THE BLACK HILLS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I am contemplating a trip to the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. I want to do some trout fish- 
ing while there, probably in the vicinity of Dead- 
wood. Any information ‘concerning species of 
trout, kinds of lures, wet or dry flies, etc., that 
you can send me, will certainly be appreciated. 

Jacos M. StTauFrFer. 


Comment: We have no detailed information 
concerning the fishing in the immediate vicinity 
of Deadwood, S. D. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the species of trout found in the Black 
Hills consist of rainbows, brooks, Loch Leven 
and cut-throat. 

Some of the best fishing for the above- 
mentioned species is to be had in French Creek, 
Grace Coolidge Creek, Sand Creek, Spearfish 
Creek and Rapid Creek. 

For the most part, wet-fly fishing produces the 
best results, although dry flies are used to some 
extent, and I would by all means take a few 
with me. In wet flies, I would suggest those 
tied on Number 8 or 10 hooks in the following 
patterns: Brown Hackle, Gray Hackle, Royal 
Coachman, Professor, Grizzly King, Black Gnat 
and Rube Wood. In dry flies, Numbers 10 and 
12 would be best and any of the gray and dun- 
colored flies would be perfectly all right, Here 
are some good patterns: Cahill, Hare’s Ear, 
Brown Hackle, Gray Hackle, Coachman and 
Wickham’s Fancy. I would also take along some | 
of the bivisible patterns and the fan-wing Royal 
Coachman. 

Fisninc Eprtor. 


“(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Zane Grey’s ad 


Record Sailfish 



















HE world’s record sailfish, 170 Ibs., 

caught by Zane Grey in May, 1931, was 
taken on an Ashaway Zane Grey Line, size 
18-thread. The line is the most important part 
of the angler’s outfit, says Mr. Grey. And 
Ashaway Lines hold most of the important 
world’s records. 

Ask your dealer for Ashaway Lines. The 
world’s most popular lines for taking big 
fish. Complete new catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 
ever since 1824 


Ashaway, R. I. 


ASHAWAY 


Fishing Lines 

















WEAR BEST 
\ furs” 


Combine every advantage of 
latest styles — perfect fit and 
highest quality. Thousands 
of customers recommend 
WILLARDS — Master Furri- 
ers since 1864. 







Send us your raw furs— We tan 
them and make garments of all , 
kinds to your order. Every garment 
is highest quality and fully guaran- 
teed. Write today for free catalog 
— illustrates styles and models and 
gives full details and new low prices. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


32 So. First Street Marshalltown, lowa 


OUTDOOR JOBS 
WANTED—Names of men desiring steady 
outdoor jobs; $1,700—$2,400 year; vaca- 
tion; pleasant, healthful work. Patrol 
Parks; protect game. Details Free. Write, 

DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Coto. 
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THE WOODS TRAIL 
IN WINTER 


By H. L. Nason 


HE woods do not lose their charm 

with the arrival of winter. Rather, 

this season brings its own attrac- 

tions, turning a forest into a 
changed land, where new experiences, new 
pleasures and new sights are to be found. 
It is a season of ice fishing, rabbit hunt- 
ing, winter camping, tracking, hiking and 
exploring, and the woods offer special in- 
ducements, as it were, to those who will 
make pilgrimages to them during the win- 
ter months. 

What are some of these inducements? 
Well, there is the added accessibility 
which results from frozen swamps and 
waterways; there is a 
total absence of insect 
pests, scourge of the 
spring and early summer 
months, and there is the 
fine, cold, bracing air— 
wonderfully healthful 
and invigorating. Nor 
should one forget the 
beauty of the winter 
woods, for who, that has 


fresh covering of white, 
feathery snow or has 
seen it transformed into 
a veritable fairyland by 
the ice storm, would 
dare to say that it lacked 


beauty? There is, at 
times, even a_ strange 
thrill in plunging into 


the teeth of a raging 
winter gale, where the 
snow swirls and drifts 
furiously and one has to 
fight to make any progress against it. 

There are many ways of enjoying the 
winter woods. One of the most com- 
mon are the day trips, with the midday 
meal, or possibly all three meals, eaten in 
the open. Such a trip can be made by al- 
most anyone, for an hour or two of riding 
from even the largest cities will usually 
take one to a wooded country where small 
game abounds and where there is new 
territory to explore. Then the shack way 
back in the woods affords many pleasures 
for a few days or even a fortnight’s stay. 
It needs to be snug and tight so that, 
when the blizzard roars, one can stoke up 
the fire with big chunks of beech and 
maple and listen and loaf in perfect con- 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











tent to its wild rampaging down the trail. 

This shelter is perhaps a_ well-built 
hunter’s shack or a small log cabin that 
was a part of some old lumber camp. And 
speaking of lumber camps, these serve as 
excellent retreats for the winter hiker, for 
one can often arrange to make such a camp 
his headquarters during an indefinite stay. 
A week or a winter put in with a lumber- 
ing crew is an interesting experience, and 
one will thereby acquire much woods lore 
and will likewise listen to many tall tales 
and yarns such as never came from a book. 





Lunch time on the winter trail 


A camp of this sort is comfortable, 
though rough, and one will thrive on the 
life. Even the acquaintances which one 
sometimes makes at these places have 
their broadening and enlightening features 
and are, after all, only passingly serious. 

Camping in the snow is another entirely 
feasible proposition. With a proper outfit, 
one may be quite independent and journey 
deep into the woods, setting up a home 
wherever it is desired to do so. And for 
those who would go into the sport even 
more extensively, there is the dog team 
and sledge which offer unlimited possibili- 
ties for long winter trips on frozen water- 
ways, tote-road trails, and in fact any 
place where sledge and team can travel. 


Edited by Donatp H. Cote 





This may be termed the winter canoe trip, 
and as much strenuous exercise and as 
many thrills and adventures are likely to 
be found at the handle-bars of a dog- 
pulled sledge as from a voyage down a 
rapid-filled, North Woeds river. Of course, 
considerable experience in dog handling 
and a knowledge of equipment and how to 
use it are necessary before starting off. 
Cold is the paramount objection made 
against the winter trail by those who will 
have no part of it and, perchance, shiver 
at the thought of it. This obstacle loses 
much of its potency, however, when one 
is prepared to meet it. It is truly said that 
a person out in the open can more easily 
be comfortable in the extreme cold of win- 
ter than in the extreme heat of summer. 
Clothes for winter trips need not make 
one look or feel like an overstuffed mat- 
tress. There should be enough to keep one 
warm, of course, but not 
enough to become bur- 
densome or to cause 
overheating while un- 
dergoing the activities 
demanded by a strenu- 
ous life on the trail. 


OTHING §s should 
be soft and pliant 
and of loosely-wovenma- 
terial which provides the 
countless little dead-air 
spaces that are the secret 
of heat-retaining out- 
door garments. It should 
not bind the body nor 
restrict easy movements 
in any way; neither 
should it be so large as 
to fold over, thus bind- 
ing and hampering the 
wearer quite as much as 
clothing that is too 
tight. Approved mate- 
rials are wool or fur, with the former 
generally predominating, except in the 
very far North. Cotton is not suited to 
winter wear on the trail for the reason 
that it absorbs and holds the moisture 
which is continually thrown off by the 
body, instead of passing it off by evapora- 
tion, as do woolens. Being a good con- 
ductor of heat, this moisture allows the 
warmth of the body to escape much more 
rapidly than it can be generated and, con- 
sequently, one soon becomes chilled. 
Getting to the bottom of things, the 
clothing outfit might well start with two 
suits of soft, light-weight underwear, one 
a size larger than the other. These would 
be warmer than a single suit of equal 
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weight and would be more adjustable to 
changes of temperature. One suit can 
easily be discarded when necessary. Other 
items might include a medium-weight 
woolen shirt, woolen trousers and mocca- 
sins with sufficient room to take at least 
three pairs of good woolen stockings, the 
outer pair being of harder, closer weave | 





The compass is just as useful in winter as | 
it is in summer | 

to prevent snow from sticking as much as | 
possibie and to withstand contact with 
brush. A medium-weight pull-on sweater 
could be worn over the shirt when weather 
conditions warranted, and over this would 
go a cruiser shirt, Mackinaw coat, sheep- 
skin coat or parka, according to one’s 
preference. For the head, a wool stocking 
cap, a wool cap with ear flaps, or one 
of the several helmet arrangements to be 
found on the market, is best. The hands | 
should be protected with lined leather 
mitts or a wool mitten with a separate 
leather one to go outside. Such an outfit 
would keep one very comfortable even at 
zero temperatures and yet, with a rise 
in temperature, the outer garment or the | 
sweater might be removed and placed in 
the pack and the traveler could go on his 
way without being inconvenienced. 
The equipment should vary with the 
activity. That needed for one-day trips 
into the woods is very modest indeed and 
comparatively inexpensive. The first item, 
of course, would be snowshoes. I say “of | 
course,” since the snowshoe is the logical | 
and generally accepted means of travel in 
the woods. Skiis are used at times, even in 
thick woods, but are most advantageous | 
in more open country. 
The snowshoe model known as the} 
“bear-paw” is much used by woodsmen, | 
being more easily and quickly turned | 
than a shoe with a tail. The beaver-tail, 
which is almost a bear-paw with a short 
| 











OW do you like our new NAT- 
URAL HISTORY DEPART- 
MENT? Turn to page 71. 

















tail, is also the favorite of many. For gen- | 
eral use, however, which may include both | 
open country and thick woods, an all- | 
round model, such as a 48 x 13 with a 
medium turned-up toe, is to be preferred. | 
This would carry a man weighing up to 
165 pounds, while an extra inch in width 
would accommodate a heavier person. To 
buy any but the best snowshoe is fool- | 
hardy if one is to take real trips into the | 
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* . . . I'd often seen these leopards go 


almost frantic over the smell of fresh blood 

. and I knew them to be among the 
most determined of the shark family. And _ this 
leopard was rushing along the blood trail, with me 
at the end of it. . . . My one thought was to get 
back to where I could touch bottom and to get there 
pronto. That was only a dozen strokes away but the 
leopard was close and getting closer like Gar Wood's 
Miss America.” 


If you want to read one of the most thrilling true adventure stories 
you have ever seen, read GRAPPLING WITH A SHARK, which 
won the fourth prize in our recent “Narrowest Escape From Death 
contest. It will be 


in the FEBRUARY issue of 


ie ~ 
Field ope 
Stream 


GAME REFUGE BILL 


There will be an article that will report to you in detail everything that has 
happened in connection with this great conservation movement up to the 
minute of going to press. You owe it to yourself and your sport to read this 
article and talk about it to every sportsman friend who has not read it. 


SEARCHING THE SNOW 
SCREENS. A practical article that 
will give you invaluable instruction 
in reading “sign” for deer. By W. 
Dustin White. 


BOGARDUS—MARKSMAN. A 
fascinating account of some of the 
outstanding performances of the 
greatest shotgun artist ever known. 


By Charles Roth. 


DUCKS, FLEAS AND INDIANS. 
A great article by Capt. Curtis des- 
cribing duck hunting in Saskatchew- 
an with some authentic information 
about the Custer massacre thrown in. 


HAWKS THAT CONCERN THE 
HUNTER. A practical, semi-scien- 
tific article on predacious, game de- 
stroying hawks—and what to do 
about them. By Hamilton M. Laing. 


ON A CLOTHESPIN PLUG. 
An unusual account of fresh water 
fishing for salt water fish, by Elmer 
I. Ransom. 


AN ADMIRAL AND HIS DOGS. 
First of a series about the dogs own- 
ed by the Navy's greatest sports- 
man, Admiral Rodman. 


CHINA SNIPE. Snipe shooting, 
and a little sport with upland game, 
amid the ruins of Chinese palaces. 


OH, YEAH? Telling you how to 
buy a $40.00 rod and make your 
wife think the forty dollars was 
spent for charity. 


A grand issue, worth to you many times the two bits it will cost. The de- 

mand for copies is heavy. Newsdealers sell out in the first two days. Don’t 

take a chance of missing this issue. Either tell your newsdealer NOW to 
save you a copy, or send us your subscription 
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woods. A badly broken snowshoe, with 
deep snow underfoot and when one is far 
from home or camp, is hardly a joke. Do 
not fail to take along extra pieces of raw- 
hide lace for any emergency which might 
arise. 

A light knapsack, frying pan, coffee pot, 
light ax or hatchet, matches, compass, 
map—these, with the grub, would con- 
stitute the essentials for a day’s trip. The 
camera would likely be added to this, and 
such other equipment as the hiker desired. 





The woods do not lose their charm with 
the arrival of winter 


Grub for any trip to the winter woods 
should be nourishing, have heat-produc- 
ing qualities and be easy to prepare. Beans, 
the well-known staple of the lumberjack’s 
diet on which he is able to labor hard and 
long under severe weather conditions— 
are even more welcome now than in the 
summer pack. Bacon is good, as usual, 
and eggs will make the trip successfully 
if properly packed. Sliced bread can be 
taken for the one-day trips and toasted 
over the fire on forked sticks. For longer 
trips, pilot bread is better. It packs well 
and is not affected to any extent by freez- 
ing. Then there are coffee, tea, canned 
fruits, fresh fish, fresh meats, even fresh 
cream for the coffee; for in winter, one is 
not bothered by food spoiling, unless pos- 
sibly by freezing. 

For winter camping, more equipment is 
necessary than during warm weather, and 
one should acquire experience in this type 
of outdoor life before venturing on very 
extensive trips. A tent for such camping 
need not differ greatly from the summer 
shelter, except that the roof should have 
a sharp pitch to it, which the warm- 
weather tent might or might not have. 
Otherwise, it may collapse under the 
weight of falling snow, unless protected 
by some sort of thatched framework. 
Soth the wall and wedge tents can be 
used with good results, as can also the 
Baker tent, with its excellent qualities of 
reflecting the heat of the open fire down 
on its occupants. There are also several 
other models, such as the snow tent, made 
with a steep roof, especially for winter 
camping. If one is carrying his equipment 
on his back, the summer lean-to may serve 
very well. In this case, the hiker would 
depend on an open fire for cooking and 
heating. 

The erection of a tent in winter, when 
the frozen ground stubbornly refuses to 
yield to pegs and stakes, may be accom- 
plished, as in the case of the wall tent, by 
two pairs of shear poles with a pole placed 
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between them. The ridge of the tent, which 
should be supplied with outside tapes, is 
then tied to the cross member. The guy 
ropes are attached to poles laid horizon- 
tally outside and against the shears, one 
on either side of the tent and two feet 
or so from the ground. The weight of 
these poles, as they move up and down 
on the shears, will hold the tent quite taut. 
Or, if two trees are conveniently placed, 
a pole can be nailed or tied horizontally 
between them and the guy ropes on that 
side attached. Poles laid slantwise against 
the cross pole which supports the tent 
ridge and then thatched with fir boughs 
will protect the canvas against difficulties 
resulting from falling snow. If the snow 
is deep, it is best to remove most of it 
with a snowshoe or with a shovel before 
erecting the tent. Six inches or so can be 
left and tracked down with the snowshoes 
to make a good foundation for the bed. 
Removing the snow may involve quite a 
bit of labor if the tent is large, but it 
is worth while, especially if one site is to 
be used for several days or more. 

The nucleus of an outfit that would 
serve well for a sojourn in the winter 
woods might consist of a tent, a small 
camp stove, a sleeping bag of good design 
and construction, or three or four good 
woolen blankets, cooking utensils, ax, 
map, compass, matches and grub. Other 
articles would be necessary, but these 
would be of prime importance. There re- 
mains the question of transportation. 

With good snowshoeing conditiens, one 
can carry about as much on the back in 
winter as in summer, which would mean 
that, with an outfit carefully selected for 
its lightness as well as for its efficiency, 
one should be able to pack equipment and 
supplies for a week's trip at least. But 
when the going turns bad, this load may 
be cut down one half or even more, and it 
would take two or perhaps three trips to 
transport the same amount of baggage. 

It will bear repeating that one should 
not set out on a long woods trip without 
proper equipment or previous experience, 
for the winter woods are even more 
harsh to those who trifle with them than 
are the summer woods. To be lost at any 
time is bad enough, but to be lost in win- 
ter, with the cold and perhaps a storm to 
contend with, is very much worse. Good 
clothing, an emergency ration of choco- 
late, raisins, or the like, zlways carried 
on the person; a compass, map and dry 
matches, with knowledge of how to use 
them, and a stubborn refusal to get panic- 
stricken no matter how badly things look 
—these are the things that will bring one 
safely through any unpleasant or danger- 
ous experiences as mentioned above. 


CAMP DISHWASHING 


ASHING the dishes in camp need 

not be drudgery if it is approached 
in the right way. First of all, keep in 
mind that it is a very necessary feature 
of camp life. Without clean dishes, there 
cannot be any sanitary, healthful meals 
served. Have plenty of hot water and be 
willing to expend a little energy. 

The frying pan will just about care 
for itself. After wiping it with paper, 
fill it with water and place it over the 
fire until the water is boiling. Then pour 
out the water and the trick is done. I sus- 
pect that this utensil gives the inexperi- 
enced camper most of his trouble in dish- 
washing, but it does not need to be so. 

Sand, almost always present somewhere 
near the camp, is a great help. Use it with 
paper to clean greasy things, like the 
griddle. Sand is most commonly used for 
the scouring of camp cooking utensils, but 
you will find, on a trial, that wood ashes 
are better. The latter will polish just as 


well as sand and does not scratch tinware, 
Emery cloth is very good for scouring 
aluminum-ware and knives. 

Rubbing knives and forks in a little 
butter, before washing them, helps to re- 
move the odor of fish. When these “tools” 
are particularly greasy, jabbing them up 
and down in the ground will take off the 
grease and render the subsequent wash- 
ing easy.- 

Scrape, or wipe off with paper, all 
excess grease or particles of food from 
dishes before putting them into the dish- 
water. Don’t wipe unwashed articles with 
your drying cloth. See that the dishcloths 
are kept sweet and clean by the applica- 
tion of plenty of hot suds and purifying 


sunshine. 
L. E. Evpanxs 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE DULUTH PACK 


CampinGc Epitor: 

Just what is the Duluth pack like? What are 
its advantages and under what circumstances 
would you recommend using it? 

Wa ter WaALBaumM. 


Ans.—The Duluth pack is designed like a 
bag. It has also been made with boxed sides, but 
this type is not as satisfactory. The former va- 
riety packs flatter and also can be made higher 
and wider. One of the principal advantages of 
the Duluth pack is that your blanket can be 
folded to a size measuring about two feet square. 
In this way it can be packed nicely and further- 
more, by putting it in the sack first and to the 
cute, the blanket will serve as a pad for your 
yack. 

The Duluth makes a splendid pack for hikers 
and canoeists. For the former, would recom- 
mend the 26 x 28 size made of 12-ounce duck, 
and having leather shoulder straps and canvas 
head strap. Whatever you do, don’t get a pack 
with canvas shoulder straps. These wrinkle when 
they become wet from perspiration and _ will 
consequently cut one’s dheshines unmercifully. 

Canoeists will usually find a larger size of 
pack--28 x 30—to be preferable. 


Campinc Epitor. 
SHOULD DUCKS BE DRAWN? 


Campinc Epiror: 

The duck club to which I belong has been 
drawing all ducks immediately after the shoot 
and the question has arisen as to whether these 
ducks should be drawn or not before storing. 
Some of us keep them as long as two weeks 
and my opinion is that they should not be drawn. 
I would like to get your advice on this subject. 


T. L. Murray. 


Ans.-—As a rule, no two duck hunters agree 
on the question which you ask. As a general 
thing, however, I would be inclined to say that 
if you intend to keep your ducks for a limited 
period, say of not more than a couple of weeks, 
it is not at all necessary to draw them, unless 
they have been badly shot, in which case draw- 
ing would be advisable. On the other hand, if 
you intend to keep the ducks over for an in- 
definite period, I would draw them by all means. 

Then the ducks are not drawn, they should 
be hung up by the head, as you poahalily know. 
If they are drawn, they should be hung in the 
reverse position. 

Campinc Epitor. 


THE SMUDGE 
CampinG Epitor: 

What is a good way to make a smudge in 
camp in order to keep insect pests at a safe 
distance? Everyone seems to have a different 
idea about this, 

Gro. D. Watt. 


Ans.—A pile of dry smouldering birch bark 
makes perhaps about as good a smudge as any- 
thing. Of course, if the bark is allowed to blaze, 
it won’t help very much. A lot of folks that I 
know are not able to decide which is worse—the 
smoke from such a smudge or the “bugs”. It 
is almost a sure bet, however, that if a good 
smudge is placed at the entrance to your tent, 
the pests will vamoose pretty quickly. If you 
want to keep them out of your tent after that, 
it stands to reason you will have to close it up 
good and tight. It is also a good stunt to keep 
the smudge burning outside for a while. Horace 
Kephart vasceunenee a different type of smudge, 
made of cedar cigars. “Take long strips of cedar 
bark and bunch them together into a fagot six 
or eight inches in diameter, about one strip in 
three being dry and the others water-soaked; 
bind them with strips of the inner bark of green 
cedar, Ignite one end at the camp-fire, and set 
up two or more such cigars on different sides of 
the camp, according as the wind may shift.” 


Camptnc Ep1tor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


consideration. 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Questions 


WEIGHT OF GAME BIRDS 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


MONG anglers, the size of fish is 
usually the favorite topic of dis- 
cussion. How often does a hunter 


consider the weight of the birds he shoots ? 
Almost never! As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of hunters probably do not even 
know the average weight of ruffed grouse, 
bob-white or woodcock. 

Often have I wondered why hunters do 
not keep a record of such weights. 
Wouldn’t it be an immense source of sat- 
isfaction to know that one had shot a 
grouse or a quail considerably above the 
average in weight or perhaps even a rec- 
ord-breaker ? 

Herewith, for instance, is a photograph 
of a ruffed grouse which Mr. John Burn- 
ham, former President of the American 
Game Protective Association, says is the 
largest one he has ever heard of. It 
weighed 2 pounds and 4 ounces, twenty 
hours after it was killed. Of course, there 
is nothing in the photograph that would 
indicate the remarkable size of this bird 
except that Ray Holland tells me that the 
dog is one of the largest setters he has 
ever seen—and he’s come in contact with 
a few during his life. 

Do any of you know of bigger grouse 
than this one? If so, we would appreciate 





This ruffed grouse weighed two pounds 
and four ounces 


your telling us about them. Let us see if 
we can’t start a little discussion on this 
matter of the weight of game birds. It’s 
really worth knowing about. 

Here are some fairly reliable figures 
on the normal weights of the more popular 
species of game birds, both upland va- 
rieties and waterfowl ! 

_ Ruffed grouse—A full-grown male bird 
in good condition will weigh from 22 to 28 
ounces and the female about 3 ounces less. 
George Bird Grinnell states that the 


All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Tell us about the strange 


will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


grouse commonly weighs from 21 or 22 
ounces up to 30 ounces. Walter H. Rich 
says, “The heaviest bird of my own kill- 
ing pulled the scales down to 28 ounces, 
and this with an empty crop. The largest 
‘partridge’ that I ever saw weighed made 
a record of 2914 ounces”, 

Quail (bob-white)—It is fairly well 
agreed that the male of this species aver- 
ages from 6 to 8 ounces and the female 
just: a trifle lighter. 

W oodcock—This bird weighs about the 
same as bob-white, but the female aver- 
ages a shade larger than the male—per- 
haps an ounce. Rich tells about having 
had “timberdoodles” reported to him 
weighing as much as 12 ounces, but never 
came across one. The largest he ever shot 
weighed 9'4 ounces, and saw one that 
tipped the scales at 1014. Grinnell says that 
the males weigh from 5 to 6 ounces and 
the females from 5 to 9 ounces. 

Wilson snipe—This little fellow seldom 
weighs as much as 6 ounces and often not 
much more than 3 ounces. The average is 
probably from 3 to 5 ounces, with the 
female running a trifle heavier. 

Mountain quail—7 to 10 ozs. 

Mallard—Male, 2% to 334 lbs. Female, 
2 to 2% Ibs. 

Black duck—Male, 2% to 3% lbs. Aver- 
age usually just under 3 lbs. Female, 2 
Ibs., 7 ozs. to 2 Ibs., 15 oo 

Gadwall—Male, 2 Ibs., 2 Ibs., 6 ozs. 

Merganser, pole mode Os 3% to 4 
Ibs. Female, 314 to 3% lbs. 

Baldpate (Anferican widgeon)—Male, 
2 Ibs. to 2 lbs., 7 ozs., Female, 1% to 2 lbs. 

Green-winged teal—Male, up to 12 or 
13 ozs. Female, 10 or 11 ozs. 

Blue-winged teal—Male, 12.5 
Female, 10.5 to 13 ozs. 

Shor reller—Male, 114 to 1% lbs. Female, 
1% to 1% lbs. 

Pintail—Male 1% to 234 lbs. Female, 
1% to 1% Ibs. 

nl edhead—Male, 2% to 3 lbs. Female, 2 

0 2% Ibs. 

ag > 2% to 3% lbs. Fe- 
male, 234 to just over 3 Ibs. 

Scaup (Bluebill)—Male, 2% to 2% lbs. 
Female, 2 to 2% lbs. 


to 15 ozs. 


Goldeneye—Male, 2% to 2% lbs. Fe- 
male, 2 to 2% Ibs. 
Ruddy—Male, 1% to 1% Ibs. 


Canada goose—8 to 12% Ibs. 

Except in the case of the Canada goose, 
all of the weights on waterfowl were 
taken from John C. Phillips’, A Natural 
History of the Ducks. 

If any of the weights in this article do 
not check with yours, we will be happy 
to hear from you. Let us get together and 
establish some definite weights—both 
average and record. As soon as we get 
some reliable figures, we will publish 


them in the columns of this Department. | 
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You can depend 


clean shotgun 


When in the field or before the 
traps, a gun bore free from leading 
increases speed, power and accu- 


racy. 
HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


and keeps the barrel rust proof. 
One bottle will convince you. Sold 
by all dealers. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is un- 
equalled for all moving parts of guns, 
Sold in handy 1 and ‘ ounce cans. 





Send 10¢ 


or 
Trial can mailed for 15c. Sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 
Best English Guns@50% to 75% off 


Overstocked with weapons taken in par 
payment of our new “XXV” model we 
are offering many very fine apeeipens 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND, BOS 
WOODWARD and other leading sabe 
ers (some absolutely new and all guar- 
anteed 100% perfect), at about one-half 
of their original cost, plus such savings 
in Exchange that a best London gun 
which used to cost over 1200 dollars de- 
livered U. S. A. can now be duplicated 
and delivered to your measurements for 
about 300 dollars. Write for lists to 


CHURCHILL. ORANGE ST. GUNWORKS 
—_, Square, London, England 
or cable 








SHAWFOWLS—LONDON” 









A FINE HOLIDAY GIFT 





Harley’s Shooting Mittens POST PAID 


For the man who hunts or drives a car, this shooting 
mitten will give maximum warmth and comfort in 
severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined and made 
of fine grain black leather. strong seams. This glove 
gives freedom of action to the trigger finger. Money 
back if not entirely satisfied. Sizes 8 to 11 by halt 
sizes. If desired these gloves will be sent €.0.D. 
Money back guarantee. 


Send for Harley's Catalog of Sporting Equipment. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FSI Erie, Pa. 
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pm FREE CATALOG 
ARTISTIC 
LIFELIKE 
TAXIDERMY field and Bo 


ping instructions 


TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENN. 
Alfred Schmidt MEMPHIS, TENN. 














\NROBIN HOOD 


or any member of your family, would 
like a gift of Stemmler's 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits and Raw Materials 


for those who prefer to make their own. 
Send 4c for New Catalog ““F” 
LE. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N. ¥, 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write fer cops. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St.. Ri 
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MOUNTAIN BOOMERS 
By Hugh S. Davis 


NE day, while wandering along a 
rocky stream-bed that wound among 
the low Osage Hills of Oklahoma, I wit- 
nessed a mighty interesting scrap be- 
tween two large collared lizards (Crota- 
phytus collaris). The natives call them 
mountain boomers. These two reptilian 
wrestlers were only ten feet away from 
me, on a flat limestone rock, so I settled 
against a big boulder and awaited develop- 
ments. I didn’t have to wait long. 
Both of the boomers were large males, 
their bright green bodies dotted with yel- 
low spots. Near the hind legs, these spots 
were of a red-rust color. Around their 
necks, each wore two black rings. The 





A pair of pugilistic mountain boomers 


chin and throat were a brilliant deep 
orange. As they flashed about, their beau- 
tiful colors were blended into the soft 
shades of a rainbow. So startling, yet 
pleasing, was the effect that I forgot for 
the moment that the two lizards were 
engaged perhaps in mortal combat. 

As I watched their actions and the dif- 
ferent positions which they took, my mind 
ran back to the great prehistoric ages, 
when giant beasts roamed this continent 






The black snake, or black racer, will 
often attack, but is perfectly harmless 


and fought terrific battles. Here was an 
equally courageous and bloody combat 
engaged in by tiny descendents of the great 
prehistoric reptile and staged on a minia- 
ture scale. 

I saw the boomers come together, spring 
into the air and then clutch at each other. 
They rolled over and over, stood on their 
hind legs and sparred as though they were 
boxers. There was not a sound except for 
the scraping of their claws on the rocks 
and the rasping of teeth on their rough, 
scaly bodies. 

So the battle continued until I fright- 
tened them by moving away from my 
grandstand seat. The little reptiles went 
running away on their hind legs, skipping 
over small objects with the utmost agility. 
After they retreated to a safe distance, 
they stopped and looked back at me. Their 
bright green sides were heaving up and 
down from exertion. 

By working close to them, I eventually 
was successful in securing some photo- 
graphs before the sun finally settled down 
between two low, oak-covered hills. 

Several times have I captured boomers 
and tried to tame them, but it was seldom 
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I could handle them without being bitten. 
Their bite, however, is hardly more than 
a scratch, since the teeth are very small. 

While I have emphasized the pugnacious 
characteristics of the boomer, there is also 
a totally different aspect of their life his- 
tory which must be taken into considera- 
tion. They are a highly beneficial species 
of lizard, inasmuch as they feed exten- 
sively upon harmful grubs and insects. For 
this reason, as well as its interesting 
habits and striking appearance, the boomer 
is worthy of protection and detailed study. 


SNAKES OF THE WORLD 


T IS a strange fact that, while the ma- 
jority of people fear or even pretend 

to loathe snakes, almost everybody is fas- 
cinated by them. I have hardly ever met 
the person who wasn’t willing to read or 
listen to a good story about serpents— 
especially the venomous species. 

Up to the present time, there have been 
extremely few, if any, books about snakes 
for the lay reader. I can think of several 
excellent volumes written for the natural- 
ist or serious-minded reader. At last, how- 
ever, we have Snakes of the World by Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of Mam- 
mals and Reptiles at the New York 
Zoological Park, and published by The 
Macmillan Co. I doubt if many. would 
question the fact that the author is one of 
the leading herpetologists in the world. 

Dr. Ditmars has done a magnificent 
piece of work. I sat up for half of two 
consecutive nights to read it—and then 
wished the book was five times as big. 

The chapters on the venomous species 
handle the subject by countries. The text, 
therefore, shapes itself into a complete 
and highly valuable summary for sports- 
men, prospectors, travelers and nature 
lovers the world over. Aside from that, 
however, it is a book that is bound to 
prove of the utmost interest to anyone 
with a healthy, normal curiosity concern- 
ing the ways of living things. Also, since 


relationships are considered from new 
angles and the entire nomenclature of the 
serpent family has been brought up to 
date, this work will be of inestimable value. 

The 84 photographic plates are superb 
—the finest in existence, without a doubt. 
They are the sort of pictures that one can 
look at over and over again. 

I really can’t conceive how my library 
could get along without this book. It is 
truly indispensable. Send us a check for 
six dollars and we will order your copy. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 


SILVER STREAKS 
(Continued from page 61) 


The first task was to get conch meat 
for bait. The conchs inhabit the beautiful, 
large sea-shells that adorn all curio cab- 
inets and are found in plentiful numbers in 
the shallow waters here. 

The conch shells here are large and 
meaty. They are taken into the boat by 
means of a three-pronged, bent gig and are 
then cracked at the posterior end with a 
small hatchet. This end loosens, and the 
meaty structure of the conch is unscrewed 
from the shell by turning. The meat is 
separated into the hard and soft parts, 
the former being used for bait and the 
latter for chumming. The bait is prepared 
before arrival at the fishing grounds, for 
the strict order there is “Quiet, please.” 

The engine was started, and we went 
toward the north end of the bay. Sam was 
in the stern at the engine, The Boss was 
standing in the bow looking for favorable 
indications, and I had the middle seat. 

Suddenly Sam whispered, “Over to the 
left, Boss.” 

Sam shut off the motor and poled the 
boat along with a slow swing to port. 
Nothing out of the ordinary was apparent 
to me, but The Boss nodded approval; so 
I asked, “Do you see them?” 

The Boss answered, “Muddy water.” 

I learned later that when bonefish are 
feeding at high tide in these waters their 
fins do not show, but the feeding activities 
of the fish stir up the soft bottom and 
the roily water indicates their presence. 

We came to a slow stop, and Sam care- 
fully put out an anchor at the stern while 
The Boss did the same at the bow. Sam 
took pieces of conch meat and baited our 
hooks. A short period of waiting, and 
then I saw the first sign of a fish. It was 
only a ripple on the surface of the still 
water, but I had fished for sharks in shal- 
low water and the disturbance meant some- 
thing to me. I asked, “Is that one, Sam?” 

He answered, with a wide grin, “That's 
one and his family.” 


NDER instructions, I made a cast of 

about fifteen yards at right angles to 
the side of the boat, and The Boss placed 
his bait a few feet to the left of mine. Sam 
began throwing chum bait ahead of our 
casts, and at intervals continued to throw, 
each time a little closer to our baits. 

I had been told that when a bonefish 
first came to the bait his pick-up would 
be gentle and perhaps not noticed. But I 
believe I felt the first touch at my hook. 

Several faint pulls, a feeling that the 
bait had been lifted; the line slowly un- 
winding from the reel; another waiting 
moment to make certain. Then I struck. 
Man, that was a thrill! A straightaway 
rush for at least seventy-five yards—the 
tremendous speed of this first dash. A 
circling whirl after the silver streak 
changed its course. Then another straight 
run, more circling of the boat, with the 
arcs of the circle getting smaller. At last 
the silver beauty is steered into the net. 

I was eager to know what this bundle 
of energy might weigh, and The Boss 
guessed three and a half pounds. I ex- 
pressed an opinion that his estimate was 
low. The Boss appealed to Sam, who an- 
swered, without looking up from his work 
of rebaiting my hook, “Well, his grand- 
daddy might weigh more than you said, 
Boss, but he don’t come to more than 
three and a quarter.” 

The scales were used and the fish 
weighed three pounds three ounces, which 
set me to wondering what I should do with 
one weighing around eleven pounds. 

Soon after The Boss landed one weigh- 
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ing over five pounds. The tide was ebb- 
ing, and the fish were feeding with noses 
to the bottom and tail-fins cutting the sur- 
face of the water. Strikes became frequent, 
and we had fishing one dreams of. 

We caught twenty-four fish that day, 
thirteen of them mine and eleven for 
The Boss. His largest fish was seven 

unds four ounces, and mine, six pounds 
eight ounces. This fish of mine took out 
more line and fought longer than an eight- 
een-pound ’cuda that was taken with the 
same tackle a few days before. 

The following morning The Boss told 
me that I was on my way to becoming a 
good bonefisherman and that the best kick 
he had received out of his entire trip was 
my enthusiasm when I was playing my 
prize fish. We sat on the veranda after 
our breakfast. It was The Boss’ birthday 
and the last day for fishing, as we were 
leaving Bimini the next morning. 


HE Boss told our fellow boarders of 
my excitement of the day before, when 
the big one was giving battle. Then he 
turned to me and said, “How would you 
like to go out today and try for some big 
ones? I know where they sometimes hang 
out, and we will pass up everything ex- 
cept promising indications of heavy fish.” 
Just before we left the boarding-house 
The Boss handed me a reel to use which 
was almost a duplicate of the one he was 
using and which was a beautiful example 
of tackle craftsmanship. When we reached 
the first favorable-looking spot, the indi- 
cations of bonefish could be seen in several 
places, but The Boss and Sam were not 
satisfied. We spent a half hour poling 
through shallow water, the three of us 
standing in the boat and watching. 

Occasional fins were showing on all 
sides of us as we moved along. Then my 
attention was attracted by the looks of 
the others, and I saw what they had been 
searching for. Coming against the current 
was a ripple, and it was larger than any 
I had seen the day before. Our baits were 
cast ahead of the ripple and Sam began 
chumming with conch meat. 

The Boss grumbled, “Rats! There are 
small ones coming behind!” 

A moment later he hooked and landed 
a five-pounder, and then I brought in a 
smaller one. The Boss was disgusted and 
gave orders to move. We went to the east 
end of Sand’s Key and had not been there 
more than twenty minutes when Sam spied 
a big one coming. Behind the first ripple 
were two more equally as large. The Boss 
told Sam to chum, and I soon had results. 
As this fish started away I struck, and it 
leaped three feet out of water. 

The Boss shouted, “That’s the first leap 
I ever saw a bonefish make!” 

This silver streak made a run that was 
the swiftest spurt imaginable. It was so 
fast that the reel oil turned black. The 
water friction on the line cut the pace 
down as the end of the run neared, but al- 
most two hundred yards of line were taken 
out before there was a change in direction. 
Then came a rushing sweep to the left, 
which put a strain on the belly of the line 
that was nerve-racking to the man holding 
the rod. Twice this was repeated, the cir- 
cles becoming smaller following each run. 

Muscles ached by the time this fighter 
was brought to the boat, but it was more 
than worth the effort, for the fish proved 
to be a prize in any waters. Here are its 
dimensions: length, 3314 inches; girth, 
17%; spread of tail fin, 10!4; weight, 12 
pounds 3 ounces. 

_The Boss caught one weighing nearly 
nine pounds a few minutes later, and then 
there was no more action at this location. 
We moved over near Pigeon Key. It was 
within an hour of sunset, and fleecy clouds 


were piled high in the western sky. The 
tide was running westerly, and when we 
anchored we were facing the setting sun. 

The water was being stirred by a gen- 
tle breeze that came from the west. 
The palms on Pigeon Key were begin- 
ning to stand out darkly above their low 
settings and growing taller with each 
passing moment. Reflections from the 
sunset-tinted sky were dancing on the 
waters ahead of us in one of the wonder- 
ful displays that come to the tropics. 

Then Sam interrupted, “Boss, look! See 
him? Oh, Boss!” 

The Boss whispered to me, “Cast ten 
or twelve yards and keep still.” 

We both made a cast ahead of this ap- 
proaching disturbance. It came with a fin 
out of water, three inches showing. Ahead 
of the fin was a wash of pushed water. I 
looked at The Boss and was struck by his 
tenseness. I remembered that it was his 
birthday and I hoped that he would get 
the strike. 

The thought was no more than formed 
when he said, “I’m getting a bite!” 

Sam was rigid in the stern of the boat 
and was about to reply when the strike 
came. 

For the second time that day a bonefish 
rose from the water. This one made a leap 
such as a fighting tarpon makes. It shot 
straight up and turned sideways, and all 
the brilliance of its silver scales was 
colored by the sunset. Out into the west 
it went, with a bending rod, a singing 
reel and a happy soul behind. No need 
to wonder now why bonefish are termed 
“silver streaks.” This one was under a 
handicap, for it had the best of equipment, 


three hundred yards of line and an ex- | 


perienced angler to fight against. 


As the fish neared Pigeon Key it bore | 


to starboard and headed for deeper water. 
The Boss was sticking to the job, but was 
losing a lot of line. Without turning his 
head he said, “Sam, this fellow is taking 
my line. Suppose you get up anchor. We 
may have to follow him.” 


S Sam took up the stern anchor he 
asked, “How much line he got, Boss?” 

The Boss answered, “Over two hundred 
and fifty yards.” 

Sam poled the boat in the direction 
shown by the line. It was now past sun- 
set, but the brilliancy of the afterglow was 
still in the west. 

“A bit slower, Sam. Don’t give him 
too much slack.” 

And so we cruised for what was after- 
ward estimated to be one hundred and fifty 
yards. The fish had slowed to a speed 
that allowed The Boss to regain some of 
his line. Then again came that high, sing- 
ing note from the reel. The Boss turned, 
his rod held in one hand, and said quietly, 
“He’s gone.” 

Sam cried, “Boss, what happened?” 

“Not a thing, except it wasn’t his time 
to be caught.” Then after a moment as he 
slowly reeled in, “What do you think he 
might have weighed?” 

Sam came back with, “How much you 
think?” 

“Well, I don’t believe he would go under 
fifteen pounds.” 

The Negro showed all of his fine white 
teeth in a broad grin and said, very posi- 
tively, “Boss, some of his grandchildren 
maybe go under eighteen pounds, but that 
boy never will no more.” 

On the way in I inquired, “Boss, how 
did you enjoy your birthday?” 

After moments of waiting I received a 
reply that caused me to write this story. 
“Well, I’ll tell you,” he replied. “There is 
only one present which could have been 
more enjoyable than my contest with that 
fish, and that would have been its capture.” 
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AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE way Uncle Sam handles water 

traffic on the navigable waterways 

of our country makes every auto- 

mobile owner sigh for Federal con- 
trol of highways ashore. The problems 
are, of course, different in many ways, but 
examination of this phase of our national 
government's operations is highly grati- 
lying to any citizen interested in such 
matters. 

Methods of guiding vessels have been 
reduced across the centuries to the sim- 
plest possible form, although the latest 
devices of this mechanical age are made 
use of by Uncle Sam in his system of 
water-traffic direction. The fact that por- 
tions of the roadway are 
hidden from view for 
the boat or vessel is a 
complicating factor not 
encountered in highway 
traffic ashore. But the 
modern buoy does the 
trick. 

Before one can consid- 
er himself a competent 
boatman on navigable 
waters, he must be fa- 
miliar with the buoy 
system used by the gov- 
ernment. It is simple to 
commit to memory. And 
if one gets rusty on it, 
he can easily check up 
his knowledge by the 
chart which carries the 
location of all-important 
buoys of every kind and 
the conditions which 
make them necessary. 
The exceptions to this 
are recent wrecks which 
have been buoyed until 
such time as they can be 
raised or destroyed, and 
notice of these is sent broadcast to publica- 
tions and marine companies. 

It is hardly worth while for the average 
boatman to try to familiarize himself with 
the various classes of buoys. Their signif- 
icance as to color, numbering and type is 
sufficient for his use as a rule and few, 
except deep-water yachtsmen who take 
pride in knowing everything about such 
matters, pay any attention to the variations 
in size and workmanship. 

All buoys can be divided into two gen- 
eral classes, those which are lighted and 
those which are unlighted. The lighted 
buoys use for fuel either gas, compressed 
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acetylene or compressed oil gas, the last 
two being most frequently employed for 
flashing buoys. Often, at extremely im- 
portant points, a buoy will have both a 
Mashing light and a bell or whistle, the 
entire mechanism for both being contained 
in the steel body or hull of the buoy. 
Unlighted buoys are by far the more 
numerous and the most important types 
are the sound-producing varieties, the 
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whistle and bell buoys. The last named 
are familiar to readers of sea stories, of 
course, the tolling of the bell having a 
dramatic effect not lost upon a writer of 
such yarns. 

The average pleasure-boat owner is 
most concerned with the unlighted buoys 
because, in night sailing, unless in very 
familiar waters, he is using his charts and 
he can’t miss the buoys if he is on the job 
under ordinary conditions. But in the day- 
time we all get careless because we can 
see almost everything that concerns us— 
and we sometimes forget that serious trou- 
ble may lurk somewhere below the surface. 
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The most frequently encountered buoy 
is the spar type. Spars are made of wood 
or iron. All of them taper slightly to flat 
upper ends. Iron spars are used in waters 
where ice or worms damage wooden ones. 
Other metal unlighted buoys and silent 
buoys are called “cans” and “nuns”. These 
are usually used at important places in 
channels as turning points. Nuns are gen- 
erally painted red with even numbers and 
the cans are painted black with odd num- 
bers. Thus on entering a harbor through 
a channel we see red nun bouys on our 
starboard and black can buoys on our 
port side. ‘ 

The nun buoys are tapering and are 
made in both short and tall models, the 
short nuns being thick in diameter and 
tapering to a flat upper end. The tall nuns 
taper to practically a point at the top. 

There are short and tall 
can buoys to match the 
nuns, as, after all, they 
go together most fre- 
quently as markers for 
the two sides of a chan- 
nel. The tall can buoys 
\ are simply cylinders 
which project higher in 
the water and may be 
bigger in diameter than 
the short can buoys— 
and flat on top. 


NLESS_ we_ have 
something to fix the 
matter in our memories, 
we are likely to get all 
mixed up when we start 
into a harbor and won- 
der which buoys should 
be on our starboard side. 
Some keep the thought 
before them that “even 
is right”, meaning that 
the even numbers which 
appear on the red nun 
buoys must be on the 
starboard side. There is, 
I think, a better formula for the memory— 
one that is taught in the United States 
Power Squadron classes. It is this: Just 
remember the three R’s. But instead of 
Reading, ’Riting and’Rithmetic, they stand 
for “Red, Right, Returning”. This pre- 
supposes it is your home port you are en- 
tering, but that is no complication in this 
case. Then you can forget about the num- 
bers, which may be too dim to distinguish, 
but the color and shape of the buoys are 
very easily seen at a distance. 
Nun buoys are also sometimes used as 
mid-channel buoys and painted with 
black-and-white vertical stripes. This 
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means you may pass as close to them as 
you like. But when you see one painted 
with red-and-black horizontal stripes, it 
marks a submerged obstruction, and keep 
well away from it. Neither of these ever 
carries a number of any kind. 

Bell buoys and whistling buoys are most 
efficient in rough waters—obviously, where 
the ground swell keeps them sounding 
forth. In speaking of a buoy as marking 
something on your chart, always call it 
by its descriptive name as used in this 
discussion, It is either a spar, can or nun, 
and seldom do we add the word buoy to 





The outboard dinghy makes an excellent supply boat for the big fellows 


these. But we do say “light buoy”, “flash- 
ing buoy”, “bell buoy” and “whistle buoy.” 
Sometimes, when a certain point of land 
is well known, the name of it is attached 
to the buoy in boating terms, but the 
description remains, dropping the word 
“buoy”, however. A well known example 
of this around New York harbor is “Rock- 
away Bell”—a bell buoy lying off Rocka- 
way Point, forming with Sandy Hook the 
pincers about Lower New York Bay and 
its tributaries. Practically all of the whistle 
buoys along the coast line are numbered 
and so designated in the boatman’s glos- 
sary. 

Thus, in describing the famous ocean- 
cruiser race course over which fleets from 
the Tamaqua and Sheepshead Bay Yacht 
Clubs have raced for nearly two decades, 
we say: “The course lies from the bell 
buoy off Manhattan Beach, out around 
Rockaway Bell, thence along the south 
shore of Long Island, passing whistle 
buoys Nos. 6, 4 and 2, swing hard to star- 
board about whistle buoy No. 2 off Jones 
Inlet, back to Ambrose Lightship and on 
to Scotland Lightship, which is turned to 
starboard, thence back to the starting 
point off Manhattan Beach.” The skippers 
of the contending cruisers go to their 
charts before the race and mark out the 
course and get their compass bearings. 
The contest is to some extent a competi- 
tion of navigation skill as well as of com- 
parative speed of the various boats partici- 
pating. (A new perpetual prize, the Cop- 
plestone Trophy, has been hung up for the 
race and will be competed for in_future 
seasons under the auspices of the Sheeps- 
head Bay Yacht Club.) 


LIGHTHOUSE, best known and rar- 

est of aids to navigation, is intended for 
long- -range guidance of boats and vessels 
far out in open waters for the most part, al- 
though smaller lighthouses—usually called 
“lights”’—are found on large arms of the 
ocean as well. Most of these, however, 
are being replaced by automatic electric 
devices mounted on a steel framework. 





On the charts furnished by the govern- | 
ment, the buoys are given their actual 
colorings and there are various symbols 
for the different types, usually an abbrevi- 
ation. Thus a spar buoy is designated by 
“S”, a nun by “N”, a can by “C”, while 
bell, whistle and light buoys are spelled 
out in type. A light buoy always has a 
star to mark its location. The location of 
each buoy of the other types is a dot under 
the picture or word denoting it. 

As a general thing, buoys mark shoals 
or other underwater obstructions, such as 
wrecks, reefs, etc., define the limits of 





channels, and a mid-channel location 
where there is room for any doubt. In 
some cases they are used to mark the limi- 
tations of anchorages. These anchorage 
buoys are painted white, except at a quar- 
antine station, when they are yellow. 

All buoys are anchored by chains to 
heavy stones, blocks of concrete or iron 
sinkers. Many of them require ballast balls 
directly beneath their hulks to keep them 
in position when buffeted by waves and 
high water. The light buoys are compli- 
cated and expensive mechanisms, but have 
been brought to a stage of perfection not 
nearly reached as yet by traffic lights 
ashore. They are made so that they will 
continue to burn or flash for weeks and 
even months without attention. 

The bell buoy*is simple enough, having 
above the water a steel framework hold- 
ing a bronze bell in the center and four 
iron clappers swing to hit it from the sides, 
so that it doesn’t matter which way the 
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| 
thing rolls—a clapper is bound to strike | 
the bell. The whistle buoys are almost as 
simple and are equally as automatic as 
are the bell buoys. A tube runs up through 
the center, the length of the entire struc- 
ture. It is closed at the upper end by a 
check valve and a whistle at the top of the 
framework. The air in the upper portion 
of the tube is compressed by the falling of 
the buoy on the waves and it can only 
escape through the whistle. As the buoy 
rises on the waves, it draws in a fresh 
supply of air into the tube and this in turn 
escapes through the whistle when pushed 
upward by the water rising in the tube as 
the buoy drops. Rough water is, therefore, 
necessary to make the whistle buoy oper- 
ate dependably, and “outside”, on the 
coast, the heavy ground swell makes it a 
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FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for Sum- 
mer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


_The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


575 LYELL AVENUE 


UPTURE 


discomfort ended! 


Why worry along for years with needless fear 
and discomfort? No more heavy girdles, cumber- 
some springs, or hard pads when you wear a 
Brooks Automatic Air-Cushion Appliance. Light, 
neat-fitting; gives perfect freedom and comfort 
day and night in any position. 13 U. S. and for- 
eign patents. Over 3,000,000 sold. Worn and 
praised by active men and women in every walk of 
life. Try one; you'll be amazed with results. 
10D ’ Tri Write for full information 
ays iFial,.. 32-page booklet free, sent 


in plain, sealed envelope. Send for no-risk trial offer. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 165F StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


ROCHESTER, N 
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THE 1931 OUTBOARD RECORDS 
By George Hildebrand 


HOSE who have been dreaming of 
the day when an outboard craft would 
step at mile-a-minute speed will have to 
wake up soon to do their shouting. By 


| next season it looks like we are going to 





see that mark hung up, despite the mini- 
mum hull-weight restrictions which we 
observe in this country. Elsewhere there 
are no minimum hull weights in the rules, 
and it is enormously to the credit of 
American motors and boat design that 
our records are faster in pace than those 
of other nations in all classes. 

It was a big Class E outboard motor 
which took Tommy Estlick over the meas- 
ured mile, six runs, for an average speed 
of 56.525 miles an hour—the speed which 
shows us that we will soon be having 
mile-a-minute craft in this field. This was 
on the famous speedway for these boats, 
Salton Sea in California. It will be re- 
called that this body of water is situated in 
a great desert tract, and lies hundreds of 


| feet below sea level. It is this additional 


weight of the air that is said to aid car- 
buretion materially and produce records 


| when water conditions are right. 





Of the list of records which will be 
given below, only four remain over from 
1930. These are both in classes B and D 
and in competition. All through 1931, no 
one equalled in competition over the five- 
mile distance the speeds recorded at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, in October, 1930, 
in these classes, either in amateur or 
professional divisions. Of the records 
made in 1931, only one was made at the 
National Championships Regatta at Oak- 
land, California, and the redoubtable 
Tommy Estlick made it, too. The course 
was a one-mile lap, which is fine for 


the spectators and provides exciting driv- 
ing, but is death to speed marks because 
the straight-aways are not long enough. 


The cabin of this 30-foot standardized 
cruiser is both parlor and bedroom 


Estlick drove his E outfit at a speed of 
47.949 miles an hour over such a course 
for five miles, a great driving exploit, to 
say the least. 

It is interesting to note that both time- 
trial records in Class A are held by girl 
drivers. Also that only two male drivers 
hold more than one record. Walter Wid- 
gren of the Long Island Associated Rac- 
ing Squadrons leads with three records, 
one in Class C in time trials, and two in 
competition in Classes C and F. Widgren 
is a professional and as spectacular a 





driver as ever swung a wheel. Tommy 
Estlick is the other driver holding more 
than one record, and both of these have 
already been mentioned in this discussion. 

The list of records follow with name 
of place where made and that of the 
driver : 

Time Trials over the measured mile, Amateur 
Division: Class A, Mrs. Veryl Pantages, Salton 
Sea, Cal.—39.978 m.p.h.; Class B, Jack May- 
pole, Salton Sea, Cal. —44,285 m. ch.; Class 4 
Stewart Nunneley, Manistee, Lich. — 49.283 
m. phi Class D, Roger Swartwood, Salton Sea, 
Cal.—49.421 m.h.p.; Class E, James TT 
Manistee, Mich. — $3.67 mph j BN F, * > 
Ardiel, Manistee, Mich.—53.753 m.p.h 

In the Time Trials for Professional "Drivers, 
Class A, Miss Hilda Mueller, Middletown, 
Conn.—38.23 m.h.p.; Class = Harry Roberts, 
Albany, N. Y¥.—44. 729 m. p.h.; Class C, Walter 
WwW idgren, Manistee, Mich. mary 647 m.p. h.; Class 
D, Dick Neal, Salton Sea, Cal.—51.575 m.p.h.; 
Class _ E, Tommy Estlick, Salton Sea, Cal.— 
56.525 m.p.h.: Class F, Hank Ryan, Manistee, 
Mich.—55.279 m.p.h, 


In the five-mile competition, the speed 
is slower because of turns and disturbed 
water conditions on the race course, not to 
mention the natural interference which 
occurs in any race of whatever kind be- 
tween the competing units. 

In the amateur division for five miles: Class 
A, Stewart Foster, Lake Elsinore, Cal.—35.756 
m.p.h.; Class B, E. A. Spencer, Middletown, 
Conn. (1930)—41.002 m.p.h.; Class . =. = 
Graham, Lake Sammamish—46.201 m.p.h.; Class 
D, H. G. Ferguson, Salton Sea, Cal. (1930) 
47.67 m.p.h.; Class E, William Rozette, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—46.379 m. oe F, C. Allen, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—48.25 

Among the professional 1 in five- 
mile competition are: Class A, —— Haupt- 
ner, Albany, N. Y.—35.006 ~— »s Clase B, 
Howard L. ‘Meyers, Middletown, Conn. (1931)— 
41.475 m.p.h.; Class C, Walter Widgren, Manis- 
tee, Mich. —45.636 m. p.h.; Class D, illis Over- 
ton, Middletown, Conn. (1930) —45.454 m.p.h.; 
Class E, Tommy Estlick, Oakland, Cal.—47.949 
m.p.h.; and Class F, Walter Widgren, Manistee, 
Mich.—47.999 m.p.h. 


As an index of the way some of the 
drivers, especially in the professional di- 
vision, hop from place to place for race 
meets, Walter Widgren who hung up his 
records at Manistee, Mich., is a member 
of the Long Island Associated Racing 
Squadrons and a team mate of Edward 
Hauptner who won at Albany and of 
William Rozette who won at Philadelphia. 
Hilda Mueller who won at Middletown, 
Conn., is from Manistee, Mich., and was 
racing as an outsider in the Eastern Out- 
board Championships Regatta at Middle- 
town this past autumn—the same race 
course where the National Championships 
were held in 1930. 


OUTBOARDS VERSUS STEAM 


HREE times in the last two years, 

small pleasure motor boats have beat- 
en the famous record hung up long ago 
by the steam packet, Robert E. Lee, on 
the run from New Orleans to St. Louis 
on the Mississippi River. The old steamer 
made the 1,154 miles against the swift 
current of the Father of Waters in 90 
hours and 14 minutes, back in 1870. And 
it stood until 1929, when Dr. LeRoy of 
Memphis in an inboard runabout made 
the run in 87 hours. 

During the past season Fred Smith of 
Memphis drove an outboard craft over 
the long stretch in 74 hours and 2 min- 
utes, the best time made so far. Later, 
Charles Shockmiller and George Blaich, 
Jr., drove another outboard craft over 
the course in 78 hours and 46 minutes, 
despite two delays, one of 15 hours. They 
have been awarded the Koenig Trophy 
for the run, because Smith failed to file 
a challenge for the trophy when he made 
his run earlier in the season. 

It is expected that during the approach- 
ing season, this run will be made by sports- 
men who long to possess the Trophy for 
the grind, and the record will no doubt 
fall by hours before the season ends. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT PLIMSOL MARKS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

What are plimsol marks? I am not so keen to 
know all the obscure nautical terms, in the be- 
lief that they aren't at all necessary for the 
average operator of a small power pleasure boat 
to know, common sense being of far greater 
value than a nautical vocabulary, in most cases. 

But I sat on the front porch of our boat club 
recently and listened to some old-timers talking 
in-technical terms. I honestly believe they were 
just giving me a ride, so to speak. I got all 
their terms but the plimsol marks (did I spell 
it right?) and I couldn’t find it in my dic- 
tionary when I got home. Will you explain it, 
please? 





Homer McCvuttocnu. 


Ans.—You are right about nautical terms on 
the whole. A lot of eager by-standers were kept 
from becoming boat-owners in past years because 
the technical vocabulary of old-timers scared them 
off, leading them to believe that boat operation 
is full of mysteries. And every man who voices 
your sentiments about a boat club of long stand- 
ing is certain to get just such a ride by a batch 
of poker-faced “‘kidders” on the front porch, | 

Plimsol marks are placed on the sides of an | 
ocean-going vessel to determine the depth to | 
which she should be loaded. They are short and 
horizontal and usually placed on the bow. The | 
top line marked FW is for loading in fresh 
water. Next below is a line, IS, which denotes 
the proper load waterline in Indian seas in sum- 
mertime, where weather is usually fair and 
allows a bit deeper loading. The next line below 
is marked S, which is the line for general load- 
ing in the summer season, and this is usually 
for the latitude in which the vessel is destined 
to do most of its loading when built. The next 
line below is marked W, denoting the water- 
line for winter loading and the line below that, 
the last, is marked WNA. Many vessels do not 
carry this one, as it is used only on hulls of 
330 feet in length or less, and is an additional 
mark for navigating in the North Atlantic in 
winter. 

Now, memorize these, and go back and high- 
hat the rocking-chair fleet. I'll wager dollars to 
doughnuts not a one of them know what all 
these letters mean! 


Moror Boat Epiror. 


A ROPE FENDER FOR THE DINGHY 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

How should I attach a rope guard or fender 
on my dinghy? I am a newcomer to the boating 
game, and this past season I found my dinghy 
most destructive to a perfectly good paint job on 
the hull. I understand that a rope pad about the 
gunwale is the thing, 

MattHew Carro.. 


Ans.—You can bore a series of tiny holes 
through your gunwale strake and lash it on with 
woven cotton cord. You can part the strands 
and insert a screw that will be hidden when the 
strands are brought back into place, but this 
system isn’t so satisfactory. You can attach, in 
place of your gunwale molding, a grooved mold- 
ing which will exactly fit the one-inch cotton 
rope you will use for the fender, and stretch 
the rope tightly around it while dry, fastening 
it frmly to the stern transom on ooek side. This 
last is most shipshape, but it requires some skill. 
Another way would be to use quarter-round mold- 
ing below the rope fender to act as a support. 
Bind the ends a the rope and make a leather 
pocket over each when attached to the stern 
transom. Do not use any kind of wire for lash- 
ing, if you undertake that method. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST CRUISER 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

What is the world’s fastest cruiser? Who 
owns her? Who built her? What speed does she 
make and with what power? 

These questions are the outcome of front- 
porch discussions at my yacht club. We all know 
that the information is of no practical use to 
us, but still we’d like to learn about it. The 
acme of anything is interesting, you know. And 
the problem of propelling many tons at high 
speed on the water is all too well known to 
us for its difficulties. 

BENJAMIN SPEWACK. 


Ans:—The fastest cruiser in the world is 
Rascal, a hydroplane cruiser designed by Ned 
Purdy, designer of the last two Gold Cup 
winners, Imp and Hotsy-Totsy. She was built 
for Caleb Bragg of Port Washington, L. I., 
who won the Gold Cup with his famous Baby 
Bootlegger in 1924 and again in 1925. The 
Rascal is powered with a pair of Packard marine 
engines producing a total of 1,100 horsepower. 
And she does 57 miles an hour at full throttle. 

She has no awnings, a flying bridge amid- 
ships with runabout type wind-shield, forward 
and aft cockpits, glass enclosed cabins and high 
free-board, 

Motor Boat Epirtor. 
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A Little 
More Than 





By special arrangement with the publishers of SPORTS AFIELD we are able to offer you 





BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
ax Wa (lee? ae 


YOU $1.50 
The two separate subscriptions for one year would cost you $4.50 and if you purchased 
them from your newsdealers each month they would cost you $6.00. So here, really, 
is a possible saving to you of $3.00. 


For the price of a tank full of gas 
or three boxes of shells you will get 


A WHOLE YEAR’S READING— 
Over 2500 Pages— 


of the most fascinating and instructive nature, on hunting, -fishing, trapshooting, rifle 
shooting, ges motor boating, camping, woodcraft, conservation and game breeding, 
dog breeding and care, aviation and other outdoor sports. You'll find SPORTS AFIELD 
replete with tales and pictures of all outdoor sports, with exclusive features, such as— 


TRAPSHOOTING, by Jimmy Robinson 
AVIATION, by George E. Bounds 


Established in 1887, by Claude King, SPORTS AFIELD is one of America’s oldest 
monthly outdoor magazines—growing by real “leaps” each month. Its publishers promise 
that the next twelve issues will thrill and satisfy you and that each succeeding issue 
will be better than its predecessor. 

FIELD & STREAM needs no introduction to you. All we need 

say is that it will continue to be the finest magazine of ‘its kind. 
To get 12 issues of SPORTS AFIELD and FIELD & STREAM for only $3.00 is a 
real bargain, and in keeping with modern needs to make each dollar purchase a maxi- 
mum of value. 
NOTE: If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription will be extended 
for twelve months from its present expiration date. SPORTS AFIELD and FIELD & 
STREAM together will make an ideal gift to any sportsman. A gift card will be sent by 
P ing your well-chosen gift, if you desire. 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $1.50 








This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 











FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3* == my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year, 
and =, my subscription for SPORTS AFIELD for one year. 


F. & S. Jan. 1932 “*Add $1. if in Canada, Europe, Africa or Asia 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FizLp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


Tlow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis 

temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Book 





Dept. 4 









Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
"A Friend anePJaymate 


Wh 
Seca coats ite Collies cxcat Sen mene 
ave “in Have Sag 4 svedat a 


fatigeble soennied 
f 
ge pat et Fa 


Fismone ee KENN ELS 


Box 128 Monticello, lowa 


EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained 
for hunting, guarding, utility and companion- 
ship, consisting of airedales, cocker-spaniels, 
terriers, beagles, harriers, coonhounds, shep- 
herds, Also classy pure-bred puppies. All dogs 
sold on trial. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS 

















LaRue, Ohio 

















WHITE COLLIE 








PUPS 


Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and_ intelli 
gent. Low prices. 
Circulars free. 


Galion, Ohio 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 


Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Spec ial 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt. of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 
tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G. 









Os BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
ae (formerly Scheeler's Sona; Est. 1860 
ane 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS: A RETROSPECT 
By Freeman Lloyd 


URING the months of last Octo- 

ber and November, there were ten 

days of field trials for springer and 
cocker spaniels. These tests proved that 
working spaniels are becoming more and 
more a popular vogue among shooters of 
pheasants and rabbits. Had there been 
any other game flushed or moved by the 
spaniels on Fishers Island, the Vail es- 
tate, near Poughkeepsie, the Verbank 
Hunting Club's property at Verbank, and 
near Huntington, Long Island, all in New 
York, doubtlessly these dogs would have 
proved as steady to wing and shot, as al- 
most every tried spaniel was a good re- 
triever. There can be no gainsaying the 
utility of the spaniel for all kinds of gen- 
eral or rough shooting. On each property 
| there was an excellent supply of pheasants, 
| but rabbits were not plentiful. 
| On looking back on the eight years 
during which the better class or descrip- 
| tion of spaniel field trials have been held 
| in the United States, it is to arrive at the 
| conclusion that superior breaking is now 
| general; and it is seldom or ever that a 
poor hunter and hopelessly ill-mannered 
springer or cocker is seen in the public 
field. Some, of course, are more fully 
trained than others, but 'the very unsteady 








or chasing dogs are seldom to be observed 
at Fishers Island or other meetings. And 
here it may be written that the ideal 
sporting estate that lies in Long Island 
Sound off New London (Conn.) is looked 
upon as good not only because of its sur- 
roundings and sporting associations, but 
for reason of the densities of its covers 
and thickets that provide the most excel- 
lent shelter for feathered and furred game. 
They are of a nature that will try the 
pluck and diligence of the best spaniels 
that stand on four legs. 

3ecause of the winter’s bleakness and 
the fury of the elements, the stunted bay- 
bush covers or brakes are often as flat as 
tables, while the closeness of the under- 
growth may be likened to a net-work of 
wire or worse. It would be reasonable to 
suppose that only a spaniel, terrier or 
hard-hunting beagle would possess enough 
eagerness to face the terrors of such 
conditions. Moreover, it was observed 
that the Island springers were the best 
dogs to negotiate those places; and, very 
likely, for the reason that they, among 
all dogs, knew that to spring or move 
game, they had to enter and drive up 
through the roof or the runs any game 
within those pheasant and rabbit holdfasts. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL CHAMPION, TEDWYN’S TREX 
First-prize winner, Open All-Age Stake, at the Fishers Island, N. Y. Field Trials. Owners: Mr. & Mrs. 
Walton Ferguson, Jr. of Fishers Island . 
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On the eve of the trials, Capt. Onslow 
Traherne, the senior judge who had come 
over from Wales, said that it perhaps 


would be advisable to introduce some of 
the cocker blood into the present-day 
strains of springers so that more energy 
and perhaps a better height of leg might 


and professional handlers who worked the | 


dogs. Whistling or any undue noise may 
be reckoned as a curse that is worse at 
field trials than at home or wherever the 
dog is broken. Quietude on the part of 
the trainer or handler is as inestimable 
as the muteness or absence of giving 





NOTED SPRINGER SPANIEL, BANCHORY FLAME 


First-prize winner, 


Open All-Age Stake, at Verbank Hunting Club’s Field Trials. 


Dr. & Mrs. 


Owners: 


Samuel Milbank, New York City 


be obtained. Further that the hunting 
spaniel could be made more suitable for 
the shooting man’s use. Whether the 
speaker was referring to the American 
or the English type of cocker breed, he 
did not say, but the introduction of cocker 
blood was advised by a thoroughly prac- 


tical sportsman. Here was a suggestion 
that, it seems, would cut both ways—the 


lessening of the present large size of many 
springers, and the aggrandizement or siz- 
ing upwards of the American cocker va- 
riety that as often as not is hardly big 
and able enough to combat the thickness 
of the Fishers Island covers. They are 
often without the necessary length and 
strength of jaws to make a good pick-up 
and retrieve a pheasant or any other 
bird of around the weight of three pounds. 
As to retrieving, Capt. Traherne said 
he had heard that Americans were plac- 
ing too much value on retrieving—the re- 
trieving smartness of their spaniels. It 
would be better, he thought, that more 
consideration be given to the hunting 
desires and sustained hunting efforts of 
all spaniels; for above all things the real 
value of the spaniel was this usefulness 
for driving out game. The spaniel must 
enter where no other gun dog may rightly 
be asked to go; he above all others must 
work where other gun dogs are either 
physically unadapted or not disposed to go. 
These were not the judge’s words, but it 
was gathered that such was the distin- 
guished visitor’s meaning. In short: The 
spaniel must be afraid of nothing on land 
or in the roughest or coldest of waters. 
Such was simply the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that the spaniel must be a dog of all 
work, save that of pointing, which attain- 
ment is the birthright of all the varieties 
of pure-bred pointers, setters and griffons. 
With the exception of one spaniel which 
refused to pick up a freshly shot rabbit 
on the Island, there did not appear to be 
a dog present at the series of meetings, 
which didn’t know something about re- 
trieving. The inclination was there, while 
any incapacity could have been recorded as 
sins more to be placed at the doors of 
breakers of spaniels than as the faults of 
dogs which failed in their missions. 
There was a marked improvement in 
the commendable silences of the amateur 





tongue on the part of his spaniel. And 
here it may be remarked that only one 
spaniel was heard throwing his tongue 
during the entire trials. This dog opened 
while searching for a shot pheasant which 
proved to be a runner. 

The shooting was excellent, albeit quite 
a few birds (out of hundreds) were shot 
too close to the dogs which sprang them. 
When a pheasant is dropped a few feet 
ahead of a spaniel it is a temptation that 
the great majority of dogs cannot with- 
stand. 








Often it is that a dog is still in | 


his stride when he flushes an outlying | 
bird from a small tuft of cover. The span- 


FISHERS ISLAND F. T. JUDGES 
Onslow F. Traherne (left) and David Wagstaff 


Capt. 


iel, while still going at a good pace, hardly 
has time to drop to wing or the sound 
of the report before the dead or hit bird 
falls right in front of him. Should he 
move on a yard or so, the often sorely dis- 
tressed (because of his error) spaniel is 
mulcted with a penalty that might blot | 
out any advantages previously or later 
gained by that dog. At Fishers Island at | 


KEEP YOUR DOG 


HEALTHY 





Protect his health and comfort with 
Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 
their high quality for over 50 years. 
For Worms— Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There's a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 








Westminster Kennel Club 


Fifty-Sixth Annual Dog Show 
Madison Square Garden, New York City 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
February 11, 12 ( Lincoln’s Birthday), and 13, 1932 
A win at the Garden means more than a win 
elsewhere. Largest attendance, greatest pub- 
licity, and more money to win. You can’t 

afford to miss this show! 
Entries Close Thursday, January 14 


ROBERT SEDGWICK, Secretary 

450 Fourth Avenue New York City 

Telephone BOgardus 4-4889 

FoLey Doc Snow OnGaNnizaTion, Inc, 
Superintendents 


Gronce F. 








COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of night dogs than is usually found are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
coonhounds, combination hunters and _ silent 
trailers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to 
$100.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRue, Ohio 








FOR SALE 
High-class Red Bone Hounds 


trained on coon, skunk and "possum. Trial. 

The kind that deliver the goods. Also some 

one- and two-year old hounds nicely started 

and six months old Red Bone hound puppies. 
Very reasonable. 

A. F. Sampey, 862 So. Campbell Ave., Springfield, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. ill run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 











Two Springer Spaniel Bitches 


served by first prize son of Dual Champion Flint of 
Avandale. One bitch of Ch. Horsford Hazard, out of 
the famous Belle of Drew Farm. No. 1 bitch a recent 
first prize winner. No. 2 bitch-is by Horsford Haze 
out of Horsford Winifred by Champion Donual. An 
opportunity that seldom oceurs. Rare chance to es 
tablish a very valuable and profitable springer ken 
nel. Drew Farm, Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y 



































Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training is an 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and 
show dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish 
and Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author's famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 
TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that, Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 
These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to re- 
trieve. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a per- 
fect gun dog and incomparable companion 
If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR 200 


L Both 
AINING 


for 

34.50 $3.25 

ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 





Or: 
race 2.50 
year’s sub. to FIELD & S ines $ Both 
for 
$3.75 


! 
ALL Ser reas AND 
TRAINING .. . aE A 


$5.00 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| least two of these shortcomings were 


| 


overlooked; and to many, the judges’ 
leniencies must have seemed to have been 
The faults of the guns 
should not be put down to the shortcom- 
ings of the over-tempted spanielscrea- 
tures often as full of waywardness as 
man himself. 

Evidences of superb spaniel training 
were to be seen at each of this year’s field 
trials, The dogs performed well under all 
sorts of the everyday shooting conditions 
experienced in a w eek’s or month’s shoot- 
ing. To come to a fine point, it is certain 





| ordinary 


that your springer or cocker, provided 
he is unafraid of any cover, has a good 
nose, is steady to wing and shot, possesses 
a smart pick-up, comes back quickly with 
his game, and has a tender mouth, will 
be as much at home at a field trial as an 
shooting dog anywhere where 


| there is game. 





Such are the spaniel dogs’ callings. 


WITH DOGS AND GUNS IN 
ALBERTA 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


WO thousand-odd miles is a long way 

to travel to obtain a few weeks shoot- 
ing. But the lure of the game of the 
Northland rendered the distance paltry to 
two medical practitioners from Saginaw, 
Michigan. Dr. Nelson F. McClinton and 
Dr. H. G. Kleekamp were relieved at last 
to alight from the Canadian National 
train at our local station. Although the 
hour was a little after midnight, it was 
noticeable that they immediately glanced 


around as if sniffing the raw breeze, like 
| trained bird dogs for indications of game. 
During the last lap of their journey 
their anticipations had not been dampened, 


locality on the continent where the birds 
are so plentiful. During the autumn 
months they are possessed of a marvelous 
sense of self-preservation. The best of 
bird dogs have to call all their cunning 
into play to detect the coveys early enough 
to avoid a wild flush. But it is the un- 
certainty of it that makes the hunting al- 
luring and the sight of the game in vast 
numbers, particularly at the present time 
when much sporting literature appears to be 
impressing upon the public that all birds 
are bound to be exterminated within the 
next few decades. They may be from some 
parts, but there are still vast territories 
where food and cover are abundant and 
where but few guns are heard. 

My guests came for the express purpose 
of shooting the upland game, Dr. Mce- 
Clinton having some months previously 
sent me a setter of his famous strain to 
put into training. But after a few days 
it was decided to vary the sport with an 
hour or two at the ducks. They had al- 
ready informed me that they were accus- 
tomed to shooting ducks in parts of 
Michigan that were notorious as being 
some of the best duck grounds on the 
continent. So towards evening I took the 
party to where I knew the mallards were 
feeding on the stubbles. 

Arriving before the flight commenced, 
it looked a queer place to gunners used to 
shooting on a marsh to get a chance at 
waterfowl. But presently the flight started 
to come in for the evening meal of wheat. 
The fore-runners were high and wary, 
but as the sun neared the horizon, the 
caution this bird usually assumes was 
cast away. In they would come, in their 
thousands—yes hundreds of thousands! 
From lakes and river they came, deter- 
mined to feed on the particular field that 





ON TREVALLEN SHOOTING ‘GROUNDS, GREENLAWN, “ALTA. 


Drs. N. F. 


McClinton (left) and H. G. Kleekamp, both of Saginaw, Michigan, and Alex Mackidd, Winni- 


peg. Dogs (left to right): Springers: Woodland Warpaint, Trevallen Peggy. Pointer: Regal Duchess. Set- 
ters: Prince of Orange and Trevallen Dan 


for, at Winnipeg, they were joined by 
Alexander Mackidd, a veteran sportsman 
of that city, who has made an annual 
pilgrimage to our ranch for a number of 
years. Once a man becomes ensnared in 
the intricacies associated with hunting the 
Hungarian partridge and the prairie 
chicken of the northern park belt, it ap- 
pears that all other shooting loses its 
appeal to him. ’Tis not that big bags are 
obtained, for many a bird that appears 
to be the easiest of targets, wings away 
untouched, even by the best marksmen. 
‘Tis not that they are easy to get even 


| though one is continually in touch with 


| game. It would be difficult to find any 


we had chosen in which to conceal our- 
selves in the stooks. Soon all the birds we 
desired were in the bag. But still more in- 
teresting to my guests than the shooting, 
was the experience of watching the myri- 
ads of winged raiders of the farmer's 
grain—a fanning, quacking horde so dense 
that it seemed that all the ducks in the 
world had congregated there. 

“I didn’t think there were so many ducks 
left in the world” said both the gunners 
from the favored marshes of Michigan. 
But I knew of a number of fields we could 
have visited on that same evening and 
have had a very similar scene before us 
and all within a radius of thirty miles. 
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Ducks, like all wild creatures, will go 
to places where conditions are favorable. 
They are not desirous of staying where 
they know an array of guns is waiting to 
speed death among them. True, many of 
their breeding places have dried up of 





OFFICIALS AT THE VERBANK TRIALS 


H. L. Ferguson (center) Secretary, and the judges 
Herbert Routley (left) and Frank G. Turner 


recent years and they are absent from 
there. On the other hand, some sloughs in 
this section, in having their water level 
lowered, have become better feeding 
grounds. 

Our principal draw-back was the al- 
most super-abundance of birds. 


WINNERS AT RECENT SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIALS 


HE English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association, ee Island, 
New York, October 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
Judges: Capt. Onslow F. eh and 
David Wagstaff. Guns: Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, Lawrence B. Smith, Sherburne 
Prescott and Adam Eccles. Secretary: 

Henry L. Ferguson. 


Springer Spaniels: Puppy Stake—1. H. L. 
Ferguson’s Speed of Falcon Hill. 2. Miss Marion 
Wilson’s Empress Josephine. American-bred 
Stake—1. Mr. and Mrs. Walton Ferguson’s 
Morewood Rough. Edward J. Coman’s Jinnie. 
SS As Tansee Rab of Jumping Brook. 
Non-Winners Stake—1. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Watson’s Horsford Handicraft. 2 Sherburne 
Prescott’s Tedwyn’s Trick. 3. J. Coman’s 
Jinnie. Open All Age Stake—1. Fue and Mrs. 
W. Ferguson’s Champion Tedwyn’s Trex. 2. Mr. 
and Mrs. Watson’s Horsford Handicraft. 3. Fran- 
cis J. Squires’ Top. 4. H. L. Ferguson's Fire- 
heels. Brace Stakes—1. F. G. Turner’s Nithsdale 
Rab and Rab of Jumping Brook. 2. Dr. and 
Mrs. Samuel ~ee *) Banchory Flame and 
Archie of Fintry. 3. H. L. Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s 
Tailfly and Fireheels. 

Members’ All-Age Stake (Members Handling 
Dogs)—1. . L. Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Torch. 
2. Dr. and Mrs. Milbank’s Banchory Flame. 
Equal 3. Mr. Ferguson’s Fireheels and Mr. 
Squires’ Top. Non-Winners Stake—1l. Mr. 
Turner’s Rab of Jumping Brook. 2. Clarion 
Kennels’ Clarion Driver. 

Cocker Spaniels: Novice Stake—1. F. N. B. 
Close’s Mister MacGregor. 2. Mrs. Elwood E. 
Spear’s® Fieldhead Norseman. Open All Age 
Stake—1 and 2. Mrs. A. R. Moffits’ Rowcliffe 
Gossip and Rowecliffe Glider. 


The Cocker Spaniel Field Trial As- 
sociation, Chas. C. Vail estate, near 
Poughkeepsie, New York, October 28 and 
29. Judges Capt. Paul A. Curtis and 
David Wagstaff. Guns: Donald Carr, 


Chas. C. Vail, Eltinge F. Warner and 
Merril K. Waters. Secretary: Ralph C. 
Craig. 


Cocker Spaniels: 


Puppy Stake—1. Mrs, A. R. 
Moffits’ Rowcliffe i 


Traveler. ocker Novice 
Stake—1. F. N. B. Close’s Mister MacGregor. 
2. Harold Johnston’s Blue Waters Magnificent. 

Mrs. offit’s Rowcliffe Traveler. Open All 
Age Stake—1. Mr. Johnston’s Blue Waters 
Magnificent. 2 and 3. Col. H. S. Neilson’s Rustic 
of Ware and Middlesex Triple of Athlea. 


Springer Spaniels: Novice Stake—1. H. L. 
Ferguson’s Speed of Falcon Hill. 2. Powe M. 
Metcalfe’s Inveresk Carminetta. 3. F. 

Close’s Noremac Meg. Open All Age Fa 
1. H. L. Ferguson’s Fireheels. 2. Mr. Close’s 
Noremac Meg. Equal 3. Mr. Ferguson’s Ted- 

+ ae Torch and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Watson’s 
Threeburn Pansy. Certificates of Merit: Rab of 
Jumping Brook, Archie of Fintry, Trent Valley 
Fire Pride, Banchory Flame. 


The Verbank Hunting Club’s Spaniel 
Field Trials, Verbank, Dutchess County, 
New York, November 6 and 7. Judges : 
Herbert Routley and Frank G. Turner. 
Guns: Frederic Ewing, Sherburne Pres- 
cott and Lawrence B. Smith. Secretary : 
H. L. Ferguson. 


Springer Spaniels: Novice Stake—1. F. N. B. 
Close’s Noremac Meg. 2. H. L. 
Speed of Falcon Hill. 3. R. B. Metcalfe’s In- 
veresk Carminetta. Open All Age Stake—1. Dr. 
— Mrs. Milbank’s Banchory Flame. 2 and 3. 

L. Ferguson’s Speed of Falcon Hill and Fire- 
I 4. Clarion Kennels’ Clarion Driver. Cer- 
tificates of Merit: Horsford Heroic of Clarion, 
Inveresk Carminetta, Morewood Rough, Ted- 


wyn’s Trick. 
Cocker Spaniels: Open All Age Stake—1 and 
2. Mrs. Moffits’ powne Guider and 


Rowcliffe Rowdy. 3. Col. S. Neilson’s Rustic 


of Ware. Novice Stake, Harold Johnston’s 
Blue Waters Magnificent. 2. F. N. B. Close’s 
Mister Mac Gregor. 3. Mrs. Moffits’ Rowcliffe 


Traveler. 


The Long Island Springer Spaniel As- 
sociation, Bigelow estate, Dix Hills, near 
Huntington, New York, November 13th. 
Judges: George Turrell and Harold John- 


son. Guns: og Griffin and Fred Down- 


ing. President: James Cowie. 


Springer Spaniels: All-Age Stake—1. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton Ferguson’s Morewood Rough. 2. Dr. 


oe Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s Banchory Flame. 
F. G. Turner’s Rab of Jumping Brook. 4. Dr. 
pd Mrs. Milbank’s Archie of Fintry. Certifi- 


cates of Merit: Clarion Driver, Horsford Handi- 
cap, an Fearnot, Pat of Abilene, Clarion 
Trudy. Novice Stake—1. R. B. Metcalf’s Ak- 
sunai Scotch. 2. Miss Marion Wilson’s Empress 
Josephine. 3. Donald Carr’s Shot Gun. 

Socker Spaniels: All-Age Stake—1. H. Mel- 
lenthin’s My Own High Time. 2 and 3. Mrs. 
A. R. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Guider and Rowcliffe 
Sensation. 4. Mrs. Ellwood Spear’s ig 
Norseman. Certificate of Merit: F. N. B. Close’s 
Mister MacGregor. 


The American Spaniel Club, Charles 
Gould Estate, Dix Hills, Huntington, 
Long Island, New York, November 14th. 
Judges: Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr. and 
Elias C. Vail. Guns: Capt. Paul A. Curtis, 
Lawrence B. Smith and Donald Carr. 


Sgcingne Spaniels: Open All-Age Stake— 
enry L. Ferguson’s Fireheels. 2. Francis B. 
Lord’s Horsford Heroic of Clarion. 3. Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Watson’s Horsford Handicraft. 
4. Sherburne Prescogt’s Tedwyn’s Trick. Certifi- 
cate of Merit: Carminetta. 





GUNS AT COCKER SPANIEL CLUB’S TRIALS 


Eltinge F. Warner and 


Sherburne Prescott (left), 
Donal arr 


Cocker Spaniels: Puppy Stake—1. Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit’s Rowcliffe Traveler. Novice Stake—1. Col. 
H. S. Neilson’s Gallant of —— 2. 3. S. 
Stern’s Peter of Blue Waters. Ome All Age 
Stake—1. Harold Johnson's Blue aters Mag- 
nificent. 2 and 3. Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Guider 
and Rowcliffe Sensation. Certificates of Merit: 
Rowcliffe Gossip, Rowcliffe Rowdy, Fieldhead 
Norseman. There were twelve entries in this stake, 
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FREE-A Treat forYourDog 


Call it a Christmas gift if you wish 
and send today for crisp fresh sam- 
ples of Miller's Dog Foods and a 
valuable dog book. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
132 State St., Battle Creek, Michigan 





Day by Day in Every Way!! 


My trained Springers become better and better. 
They are worked regularly on fur and — by 
men of life-long Spaniel experience. Hence 


fectly schooled in obedience, range, iauarterlng, 
dropping to shot and wing, retrieving, etc. To t 
who are going a-hunting, I would earnestly advine 
their buying one of my trained Springer bitches. 
Shoot over her now, return her for a free stud 
service to one of my Champions later on, and rear 
a litter of good puppies. Keep your choice and sell 
the others. They will more than pay for the dam 
Send for catalog. Priced at $200.00 upwards. Ladies 
—Buy your hubbies a Springer for Xmas!! 


PUPPIES! PUPPIES!! PUPPIES!!! 
A younger brother and sister to Ch. Aristotle of Avandale. Black 


n Oo was how” four times Summer. 
Send for new list. No duty. All A.K.C. Reg. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
Chevrier, Prop. 
206 Kensington Bide. Winnipeg, Canada. 


Springers—Beagles 


Immediate progeny of Dual Purpose Springer Spaniel 
Champions. From 9 to 21 months old. Male and fe- 
male, black and white and liver and white. Brace of 
handsome 4-year-old male 15-inch beagles, over dis- 
temper, sound, well broken on hares and rabbits. Can 
be seen on game by appointment. All stock pedigreed 
and eligible for registration in A. K. C. Bargain 
prices to reduce for winter. 


FENDALE NORMS, Reg. 
H. J. Clifford, Owner Gloversville, N. Y. 


TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 
the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers 
in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good ew 8 to win. 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices rs 00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 u 

All sold subject to your apgeoral. Pictures furnished 
if wants are stated fully. 


KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 
Fine Litter of Springer Spaniels 


For Sale. Farm raised—(They show 
it with substance and nose). Beau- 
tifully bred, combining show and * 
hunting strains. Reasonably priced. 
RIVERSLEA Pant nee 











Box 498 




















eepsie, N. Y. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 








Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch r 

Five! all from WORKING G STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GU ARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER PUPPIES 
The superb Christmas gift 
Nicely trained, retrieve on land or water. Ready for 
ducks and pheasants this fall. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood- 
lines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery and 
ship subject to approval and inspection. No down pay- 
ment. Males $25, females $20. A fine bred bitch, 
partly trained, $35. Fine trained bitch with 7 
ful pups 2 months old at bargain price, $75. Buy one, 
double your money and have a dog for fall hunting. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 


SPRINGER PUPPIES 
At Hard-times Prices 


Some beautiful puppies out of Mugsy of Gun- 
flint and Ivan Skivinsky Skivar. Beautifully 
marked and springer type to perfection. Three 
months old and over distemper. Ready to ship 


now. 
F. J. CLINE 
Steamboat Springs 











Colorado 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK | | 


Ever Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 
of practical information in clot 
The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fiero & SrTrReaM. 
“Breaking a Bird Dog, 


198 pages 


His other book on training, 
” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of | 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. | 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Cas Pp 





Arcee sine 
— 


Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 












German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 








English Setters, Gordon Setters 
Irish Setters 


Pedigreed, registered, prize winning specimens 
and puppies. 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 


Greenbrook Road Dunellen, New Jersey | 
Mail address : 
‘ T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
BIRD DOGS AND PHEASANTS 


HE ringneck pheasant is an alien 

game bird in American covers. This 
beautifully plumaged foreigner has been 
extending his domain until it now reaches 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. I have 
mentioned first the wider ocean because 
it was up in the Northwest that the 
pheasant was first introduced. Thus he 
has spread across America from west to 
east. He is especially plentiful in Oregon, 
and more recently has propagated in 
South Dakota until those wide prairie 
reaches are fairly alive with this crafty 
game bird. In parts of New York State he 


That is about the way a good many 
inquiries run. It is impossible to discuss 
the subject i in a letter, and so I am taking 
this occasion to blanket a number of such 
letters by general comment in the De- 
partment. In the first place, let me say 
that it is especially hard to pass an opinion 
on such a discussion by mail when you 
do not actually see the dog in the field, 
Perhaps I might watch the dog for five 
minutes and know immediately just what 
to say. In the case of a letter there are 
so many “ifs” and “ands,” so many govy- 
erning conditions and conflicting factors 





THE SETTER, BOB, ON PHEASANT 


He held this point for at least ten minutes. The bird was reluctant to flush. Owner: 
Easton, Pa. 


is as plentiful as anywhere and thus he 
has truly extended himself across a con- 
tinent. 

The use of bird dogs on pheasants has 
been a development of more recent years, 
which has been extending as rapidly as 
the increase of the birds themselves. There 
has been a constant varying of conceptions 
as to dog work on pheasants, and perhaps 
will be for some time to come. Those 
who are reading this comment now are 
pioneers in the development of bird dogs 
for the proper handling of pheasants—or 
I might say the development of the proper 
sort of bird dogs to handle pheasants. Con- 
ceptions in this connection have changed 
remarkably in the past ten years—yes, 
even in the past five years. Therefore, 
it seems a subject quite alive for discussion 
and one which will be for some time to 
come. 


MONG my morning’s gun-dog mail is 

a letter from one of our readers who 
asks for information regarding the proper 
training of his setter for work on pheas- 
ants. He says she is a good hard worker 
and “will trail a bird until flushed” and 
that she has a habit of trailing a bird for 
a certain length of time and then, while 
hot on the trail, will make a mad rush 
forward and flush the bird wild. At other 
times, so states our reader’s letter, “she 
will point a bird so long that it will walk 
away.” He further states that the pheas- 


| ants in his section (and this happens to 


be a part of New York State) seem to 
be always on the run and will not give a 
dog a chance to point. He wonders if 
this is a reason why his dog is not steadier. 
He says he has tried to work her with 
a check cord and has not been successful. 


Fred A. Butler, 


that one is always puzzled as to whether 
or not the answer is based upon a letter 
which represents a true condition. 

The first dog I ever saw work on 
pheasants was a trailer. I hadn't at that 
time seen any other sort of bird-dog work 
on these birds and I thought that was 
marvelous. In fact, it was marvelous— 
because that little setter bitch happened 
to be a genius in her art. Where she 
might “trail” successfully, another dog 
might muff the thing completely. We were 
hunting with this little dog once and I 
saw a pheasant duck its head and run up 
a ploughed furrow through open ground. 
We just happened to see it or we might 
not have noted its presence. A fast dog 
under those circumstances—a dog which 
might have crowded the bird—would have 
secured a flush without any question, be- 
cause the pheasant had no cover in which 
to hide. 

But the little setter I saw perform that 
day seemed to know just how far she could 
keep behind the bird without flushing it on 
the one hand, or losing the trail*on the 
other hand. It was a nicely balanced per- 
formance and she eventually carried that 
bird clear across the open spaces to cover 
behind which she ultimately was able to 
pin it to a point. It was—in the circum- 
stances—beautiful work. But, gentlemen, 
we can’t expect every dog to be a genius. 
Common clay must tread with fear where 
genius may go boldly. The genius of that 
little bitch was partly inherent—partly 
cultivated. Her owner has been an en- 
thusiastic and constant pheasant hunter 
for years. He never used his dog on any 
other type of game and she had had sea- 
son after season of concentrated practice 
and actual experience in the field. Without 
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that sort of thing we can’t expect our 
dogs to perform in the finest fashion. They 
aren't just born to it, even though a good 
many people seem to think they are. It 
is practice that makes perfect—it is ex- 
perience that counts. 

So I was initiated into pheasant shoot- 
ing on the belief that pheasants should be 
“trailed.” I believe I am still of the opinion 
that there are times when the situation 
calls for what we might term “trailing.” 
I do not believe, however, that this trail- 
ing should be with nose to the ground— 
but should be high-headed, feeling for the 
body scent. It should be more like what 
we call “roading” in connection with 
quail work. Trailing with nose to the 
ground is too slow. I have become firmly 
convinced that pheasant work must be 
snappy and fast. A dog that plods on a 
trail never gets anywhere—never does get 
close enough to the bird to do any good. 

My first experience in shooting pheas- 
ants over dogs was with the idea of keep- 
ing sufficiently close to the dog—perhaps 
on the run—so as to be on hand for a 
shot when the bird might flush. We didn’t 
kick up many under a solid point in those 
days. We took them on the run. A fellow 
had to be in pretty good condition to stand 
a day afield. 

Later on, it so happened that new field- 
trial clubs sprang up. Some of these ran 
their events in territories where there 
were pheasants. Quail dogs came to these 
competitions. These dogs didn’t know any- 
thing about trailing a pheasant. They were 
hunting for these birds as they did for 
quail. I have seen some of these dogs 
suddenly arrest themselves in mid-air and 
fling themselves to a point—fairly hurl 
themselves into a point—and in nearly 
every case it was noted that the pheasant 
laid and could be kicked up right under 
the dog’s nose. Some of the birds under 
such points stuck tighter even than quail 
would have done. They almost had to be 





THE POINTER, BILLIONS BEN 


an old cock prairie chicken. Some may | 
disagree with me, but I don’t believe there 
is any game bird so crafty as a ringneck. 
There are many, however, who believe | 
that an old cock prairie chicken is even | 
a ringneck’s master. We can compromise | 
by admitting that he is certainly a close 

second. We have long known that when a | 
prairie chicken tries to run away, a real 

chicken dog will circle wide down wind 

and come up against the wind to pin his | 
bird decisively by using body scent. A | 
pheasant should be handled in exactly | 
the same way under similar conditions. 


N connection with the pheasant, how- 

ever, we can’t get away from the im- 
portance of the cover in which the work 
occurs. There are, of course, exceptions 
to all rules, and I have known of pheasants | 
squatting to a point under the most un- 
usual conditions. Be these exceptions as 
they may, however, the fact remains that 
in a barren field, or if crowded too closely 
in standing corn, the pheasant will run 
and flush. In thicker cover he may prefer 
to hide and can be held by the pointing 
dog which handles him properly. You 
can't blame any dog for flushing a pheas- 
ant under certain circumstances. There- 
fore, letters which reach me asking about 
such matters leave me -helpless to find | 
the right answer, unless the actual con- 
ditions are described in detail so that I 
get a complete picture of the cover situa- 
tion—not only the immediate cover, but 
that adjacent. 

In hunting pheasants I never expect that 
my dogs will be able to bring each bird to 
a solid point. I look for more flushes than 
will occur with quail. I know there are 
times when a dog simply can’t handle a 
pheasant as we would like to see one 
handled. In my judgment, however, the 
very difficulty of compelling this bird 
to do what we want, because he is crafty | 
and doesn’t want to do what we hope 
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A frequent field-trial winner pointing prairie chickens in Canada. Owner: Dr. B. H. Talbot, Toledo, Ohio 


kicked out to flush at all. It was noted, 
however, that it always was a fast dog 
which produced this kind of performance 
—a fast dog with a keen nose. We began 
to realize, therefore, that it is possible 
for such a dog actually to mesmerize a 
bird so that even the wily pheasant under 
such a point is held spellbound and lies 
well. A new day had dawned and a new 
conception of what constitutes the ideal 
pheasant dog. 

We began to see work somewhat sim- 
ilar to that which has been known for 
many years on the prairies. Perhaps the 
closest thing to a pheasant in craftiness is 


he will—this very fact, I believe, adds to 
the fascination of the sport. I do expect, 
however, that, on each hunt, there should 
be enough completed points so that I may 
secure at least a cock or two on perfect | 
bird work. And with a bird like the pheas- 
ant, if you can come home with two good 
cocks achieved under such conditions, 
you've had a day! 

I recall the last day of the season sev- 
eral years ago, when the limit in our 
state was three cocks a day. Anyone who 
has hunted pheasants knows that they are 
mighty hard to get at after they have | 
been hunted for ten entire days. The last | 
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Dogs Love It! 


and it's good 
forthem, too 
ce aR ARREARS ER OO 


“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 










known kennels and from private individuals, un- 


solicited letters, praising ThoroBread Dog Food, 
come in daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


A hitelac)ojasete 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 


special large size trial package of 
ThoroBread (check kind you want). 

O Biscuit 0 Meal 0 Crackels 
Name........ SERA nee Tee Ee 
REET ne ee Se eM 
City UT RT ES B000B.ssscrccves 
Dealer's Name P-1 











WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850, No dogs sent on approval. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and young stock by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 
They hunt and point early 
State age, sex, etc. 


Dr. R. J. Smith, R2__Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

















Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, II. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies, High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
Shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 


-—ENGLISH SETTERS— 


Liewellin-Lavarac strain. Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince 
Rodney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost. 30 youngsters 
bern April-July from matings that are proven pro- 
ducers of Show and Field qualities. Some blue and 
orange beltons. Perfect development and condition 
guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. $30., 
$40. and $50. each. 

_E. . Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles_north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

(Telephone Kensington 152W) 


FOR SALE 


Pair Gentlemen’s shooting dogs—pointer 
and setter, well trained and have been 
shot over heavily in real Bird Country. 
Price, $150.00 each. 


D. H. SHoar, Sratesvitte, N. C. 














PERFECTION DOG FOOD 
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Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 







Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
ficld. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue Eastest, Quickest anp Most Natura War 
ro Breax Your Dos. 


Descrrptive AND Picturep Cuapters on Inexprn- 
sive Kennet Maxtnc ano Traininc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Doctorine. 


1 year sub. to Fierp anp Stream oy sol BOTH FOR 
Book (paper COVET) ...cerrescerserserseee 


oN 33'00 
WOE CR riiennsccrssssenss $4.00 oof 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of rabbit hound than is usually found are in- 
vited to get in touch with us about our highly 
trained and educated beagles, harriers and fox- 
hounds. All dogs sold on trial. Prices $15.00 to 
$50.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRue, Ohio 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
‘*TRAINO’ AW 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., 
dug expert, writes: 


NEW! 
ord to the Wise 
the noted shooting 


Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most human training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work wit! 
other collar I ever used. 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Malt Postrarp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blood-lines. Also a well-trained 
springer spaniel dog; fast, tender retriever; best 
breeding; consistent winner at shows, in good company. 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances. 
S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 

AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 
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day of the season is always a very differ- 
ent proposition from the first day. Two 
hunting companions with me went through 
that day absolutely scoreless. We never 
saw a bird in the air. I killed my limit 
of three. So far as anything I saw was 
concerned, these were the only three birds 
in the county. I killed each of them over 
a solid point by one of the greatest little 
pheasant dogs that ever lived. In the first 
instance she had made a wide cast which 
took her over into a garden almost in a 
farmer's back yard. That’s the kind of 
place a pheasant is apt to go to—he thinks 
you won't find him there. But this little 
bitch locked up one and I was in a quan- 
dary just what to do. She held solid while 
I drew closer and got the lay of the land. 
Finally I made a wide circle behind her so 
as to flush the bird out into the open 
fields and away from the house. This pro- 
gram having been followed, I kicked out 
the bird, which fortunately was a cock, 
and waited for him to cross a fence into 
the next field before I shot and killed him. 
He counted one. 

We were walking along the top of a 
ravine. At the bottom of a very steep 
hill from where we stood, a small creek 
flowed. The setter bitch was working in 
a wide field beyond the creek. Suddenly 
she flung herself into a point—a mighty, 
mighty solid one. It was my dog and hence 
I was elected to make my way down the 
ravine. I stumbled, slid and kicked out 
stones, but finally got to the bottom. 
I waded through the water of the shallow 
creek and over into the field where the 
bitch was pointing. It took at least five 
minutes to réach her. When I got there 
I was again fortunate, for I flushed an- 
other cock bird, which was killed. We are 
not allowed to shoot hens in our state and 
I was getting the breaks as to sex. The 
third point was as solid as the other 
two, but less spectacular as to situation, 
so need not be described. The important 
factor is that pheasants can be killed 
over solid points. Much depends upon the 
dog—a great deal depends upon the nature 
of the cover. 

I have even seen dogs lost on point in 
pheasant trials and the dogs have held and 
handled them. An outstanding instance 
was a couple of years ago in the Empire 
State Trials at Canandaigua, New York. 
This was a one-course trial with a bird 
field, but every handler knows that a find 
on native birds outside the bird field is 
worth ten finds in the limited area where 
birds are released and known to be. The 
setter dog, Barney Nugym, was lost for 
ten or fifteen minutes at the far end of 
the course entirely away from the bird 
field, and when he was found by his 
handler, he was on point and held his 
game until the judges were called up and 
were able to score his performance when 
the birds were flushed by the handler. 
It is experiences like these—definite proofs 
of what can be done—that have increased 
our appreciation of,the possibilities of a 
dog in working pheasants. 


T THE time of writing this, the Na- 
tional Pheasant Dog Championship 
has just been won by Village Boy. This 
great field-trial pheasant dog is the son of 
Champion Seaview Rex. I was one of the 
judges at Conneaut Lake last September 
when we placed Village Boy first in the 
subscription stake. He is a pheasant dog 
par excellence, yet he is both fast and 
wide. But when Village Boy hits the scent 
of a pheasant, he “locks them up tight” 
and he is so solid that he looks as though 
he were actually built there, a part of the 
very ground itself. He points with all the 
style of his famous sire and he almost 
inevitably holds his birds until his handler 


and the judges and the gallery all arrive 
to see the work. And, gentlemen, when 
you see Village Boy handle a pheasant. 
you have seen something! Prowling and 
creeping dogs can never handle pheasants 
as he does. We must seek confident dogs 
which can trust their noses and handle 
their game with decision. 


“CANINE GAMENESS 


N THE November issue I discussed the 
subject of “Canine Courage,” which is 

something very important in any hunting 
dog—in any kind of a dog, for that matter, 
in my judgment. I have just had a letter 
from one of our readers, Mr. Wayne 
Young of Wadsworth, Ohio, who, after 
reading my comment in the November i is- 
sue, has related the following instance, 
which is an evidence of the kind of canine 
courage we all must admire, and which 
for that reason seems worthy of publica- 
tion here. Mr. Young says: 

“TI have just read your comment on the 
bravery and endurance of dogs and briefly 
want to give you an instance along this 
line which happened to our dog last fall. 
While hunting near Grayling, Michigan, 
our pointer dog ran into a porcupine, 
barked three or four times, dashed in, 
yelped a couple of times and backed away 
and then ran in and shook the porcupine 
until it was dead. His chest, mouth, ears 
and front legs naturally looked like a pin 
cushion. We tried to pull the quills out by 
hand but were unable to do this and got 
the pincers from the car to get a few that 
we could. His mouth and tongue by this 
time were swollen so that he could no 
longer close his mouth and was having 
trouble with breathing. We started to 
lead him to the car with a lead chain. The 
dog could hardly walk and after he had 
gone about one-eighth of a mile, abso- 
lutely stopped and pointed along side the 
road and would not come on until we had 
flushed a grouse which was setting 
under one of the pine trees about twenty 
feet in from the main road. We took him 
to two veterinaries and finally had to go 
to Saginaw where he was on the operating 
table about one and one-half hours to take 
the quills out. We were still pulling quills 
out of him four months after this ex- 
perience and he is today in good hunting 
shape and has not lost any of his nerve.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HARD-MOUTHED DOG 


Qurs.—Do you know of any method or de- 
vice that will break a dog of the habit of chew- 
ing birds? Any information that you could give 
on this subject would be —_ 4g me 

THOMAS FurMan. 


Ans.—If your dog chews birds, pinch his lips 
while in the act of delivery to you after retriev- 
ing. If that doesn’t suffice, you might kill a bird 
and then run some wire or nails through it and 
practice the dog in retrieving this. He will be 
mighty easy with it if it hurts him to pinch 
down. 

The lessons should be given in accordance with 
the force system as outlined in detail beginning 
on Page 60 of my book entitled How to Train 
Your Bird Dog. Inquire of the book department 
of Frecp & Stream or refer to advertisement 
in this issue. [Ep.] 


REGISTERING CROSS-BRED SETTERS 


Qves.—I want to know if a setter bird dog 
can be registered if both parents are registere 
but of a different breed, say, for instance, an 
Irish setter and a Gordon setter. 

J. W. DeHaven. 


Ans.—Provided both rents are registered, 
the Field Dog Stud Book will register the off- 
spring of two setters, even though they be of 
different breeds. Thus a cross between a regis- 
tered Irish setter and a registered Gordon setter 
would result in offspring which could be regis- 
tered as cross-bred setters. 

The address of the Field Dog Stud Book is 
1285 Monon Building, Chicago, Illinois. [Eb.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


STARTING WITH 
RINGNECKS 


GREAT many of you, no doubt, are 
considering making a beginning 
with one of the game pheasants 
this season. I have received a 

large number of letters asking for de- 
tailed data and this is the article I prom- 
ised you. Fortunately, we have been able 
to publish it somewhat sooner than we 
expected. 

Whether your aim is a commercial game 
farm or simply a little work to help along 
the wild birds by liberating your surplus 
stock, it is important that your foundation 
breeders be first-class in every respect. 
You will be assured of this if you purchase 
the birds direct from one of the better 
known farms. Those advertising in this 
Department have established their prestige 
and customers may be assured of high 
quality at reasonable prices. 

Buying from a game farmer who is less 
well known brings forth the need for 
special care in examining the birds before 
they are accepted. Even then the buyer 
must rely-upon the seller for information 
regarding age, parentage, breeding quali- 
ties, etc. The larger farms have won their 
high place in the trade by scrupulous care 
in supplying these items. They could not 
have attained their prominence without 
good birds that would reproduce similarly 
high-quality stock. Among the smaller 
operators there are thousands with equally 
high principles but there are also a few 
whose sole idea is to receive money and 
get the birds off their hands as quickly 
as possible. The average novice who lives 
at some distance from a pheasantry is 
likely to have difficulty in distinguishing 
good birds from bad, so the safest plan 
is to buy only from nationally known and 
recognized breeders whose advertising be- 
speaks their excellence. 

As soon as the order has been placed 
for future delivery, you should immedi- 
ately arrange the enclosure for the ring- 
necks. A little over a year ago I described 
in this Department a stationary cage, six- 
teen by twenty-four feet, that I had found 
to be most satisfactory. But, even so, the 
old twelve-foot-square portable pen still 
is useful and is, in fact, the only type 
that can be properly constructed at min- 
imum expense when the ground is frozen. 
By the time the northern readers receive 
this material, it will take pick-axes and a 
carload of back muscle to get posts set 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
oes ae will be pleased to visit tracts of 

and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











and side boards sunk, so the twelve-by- 
twelve portable will be the proper sort to 
build. 

Make the frame strong with two-by- 
fours and avoid joints in the middle of 
the sides. At these points the timbers are 
subjected to severe strains during moving 
and the constant repairing needed for a 





Otto Beyer, proprietor of the game farm 
at Portage, Wisconsin, with a fine speci- 
men of Reeves’ pheasant 


joint will soon wear down one’s patience. 
Run some boards up the side for about 
three feet to give the birds greater pri- 
vacy and shelter. Make the door at least 
four feet high and cut down into the side 
boards to avoid a high step. Then, with 
everything fitted together except the wire 
netting, cover the frame with creosote or 
paint. This is very important, for it saves 
considerable money that would otherwise 
be wasted in the rotting of the wood. The 
foundation should be given special atten- 


tion, as it comes in contact with the damp 
ground and forms a highly prized home 
for termites. 

It matters little whether the door 
swings in or out, as long as it can be 
closed tightly and securely. Since I usually 
hang the door fairly near the top of the 
pen, it works better if the portal swings 
outward, as then there is no chance for 
its top to catch on the upper wire of the 
enclosure. 

If you have made the frame to be ex- 
actly twelve feet from the outer edge of 
one side to the outer edge of the other, 
two strips of six-foot netting will cover 
it nicely. Thus, with two-by-three or two- 
by-four top pieces, the inside of the posts 
will be eleven feet and eight inches apart. 
Run the two-inch-mesh netting up one 
side, across the roof, and down the other to 
the side boards. The hexagonal mesh will 
lie flat if you start stapling at the center 
and work from both sides of this point. 
The remaining sides will be covered by 
the same kind of netting. 


Fo dye stretching it too tightly. When 
a center support for the roof is omitted 
and the selvages of the two strips of wire 
are joined by twisting them together with 
a nail, there is a tendency toward too 
great tautness. Clinch the edges just 
enough for them to hold. Do not try to 
improve the appearance of the structure 
by having the mesh as tight as a drum 
head. I know this is more ornamental but 
it is a deadly trap for the birds. They 
cannot be absolutely prevented from tak- 
ing alarm and innumerable causes will 
send them bursting into the wire. When 
tight, it will hurl them back to the ground 
with terrific force. The loss of birds from 
broken necks, wings or legs has taught 
me that all game-bird fencing ought to 
sag just a little. 

Very likely you will want to use this 
pen later for young stock that has barely 
reached a size to be confined by two- 
inch-mesh. If the edge of the wire is tack- 
ed on the outside edge of the side-boards, 
there will be a narrow ledge on which 
the youngsters can cling and obtain 
enough purchase to squeeze through. 
Therefore, the best practise is to staple 
this selvage on the inside. The boards can 
be knocked back a little for this purpose. 

The article on winter shelters that ap- 
peared a few months ago supplies the in- 
formation on brush piles and rations to 
accompany this data on the enclosure. 

Five hens and a cock can be wintered 
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$5. WORTH FOR $3.! 


in a twelve by twelve pen if set on a suita- 
ble location. A southern slope should be 
used if possible. Take every precaution 
to see that water will not stand in the 
cage. There is less chance of this with 
such a pen than if the stationary type, 
with sides running down into the ground, 
| is used. But even wet locations can be 
| utilized by placing a layer of brush over 
the ground. One breeder I know has a 
limited area of land for his game birds 








; y P . | Chinese ringnecks in winter quarters, 

By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life | Vote how the snow is swept clear on the 
right-hand side for feeding 

| and thus must make every square foot as 

| productive as possible. He has maintained 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 





his stock remarkably free from contagion 

F 1 by keeping his adult stock practically off 

the ground all winter. Before the birds 

go into their quarters for the cold season, 

FOR $3 (%* re SAVING he a each = with the small branches 

canada pruned from fruit trees. Over these go 

ONLY YOU $3. quantities of dead weeds—goldenrod, vane 

If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription dock, etc., which have been cut after the 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. seeds have matured. The birds get a lot 
f of nourishment from these and from the 

For the price of a small box of cigars, which would | buds of the branches. As the mass becomes 


tramped down and soiled, more weeds 
jand twigs are added. Pine needles are 
used also with good success. This man 
A E ' says that his birds never have muddy win- 

OVER 2,500 a G 5S ter enclosures and the “mulch” goes far 
|to protect the roots of the grass on that 

particular spot. In the spring, the cover- 
ing is raked off and used in the garden. 


all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 


ing, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 

you want to know. | the regular non-movable pen may be built 
We know you will agree with us that Fietp & Stream is the finest of all the and the birds transferred to it. Do not 

outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you allow them to start the breeding season 

that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in |in the winter pen. : 

hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine Is the breeding of ringnecks being over- 


|done? This question is in the minds of 


could ever hope to publish. Pg 
many persons and inclines them away 


Ourpoor Lire is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of informa- 
tion that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories about . 
hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. ELL us how you like our NAT- 

To get 12 issues of Fie_p & Stream and Outpoor Lire for only $3, is a real URAL _ HISTORY DEPART- 


























bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination offer MENT on page 71 
gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 

This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, or one to from entering the field, either for the pur- 
a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. poses of conservation or of profit. There 


are certainly a large number of licensed 
breeders in the United States and as this 
If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a | number increases, the market for breed- 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you | ing stock will naturally dwindle; as it 


$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore a with black foxes and mink 
on fur-farms. There is still, however, the 
SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2 call for more birds from the states, the 








gun clubs and the owners of private pre- 
serves. The rights of the land owner to 
sell hunting privileges on well stocked 
| areas is being considered by pany, ae 

doubtedly a | be them 

Fiecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. be La the lead of Michigan. Such a 


niar; cet for 
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Ques. What are the proper names of 
the male and female swans? 

Ans. The male is called a cob and the 
female a pen. 
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Ques. Is the animal known as “red 
deer” in Ontario and “jumping deer” in 
Manitoba the same animal? If so, what 
deer is it? 

Ans. These names have been given to 
the whitetail deer in both provinces dur- 
ing past years. 


Ques. /s the reptile known as the pine- 
tree swift venom- 
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¥ 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to alt 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


quire at least half their own weight of food 
each day merely to exist, and that they can 
easily consume their full weight in food 
in one day. 


Ques. Does tanned moose hide compare 
favorably to buckskin for outdoor use? 

Ans. This hide is considered much in- 
ferior to buckskin as a material for out- 
door wear. 

Ques. Is there any truth in the belief 
that beaver suck the air from branches and 
sticks, and in this way cause such branches 
to sink to the bottom where they stay 






Yes. (3) “Birds of Washington” have 
been identified as immature bald eagles 
which take three years to reach maturity. 


Ques. (1) Is it true that a moose will 
never entirely girdle a tree when it eats 
the bark? (2) Did the Indians consider 
moose meat better and more nourishing 
than that of other deer? (3) What are 
some of the myths with reference to medi- 
cal cures based upon various portions of 
the moose? 


Ans. (1) It is claimed that moose peel 
the bark from only one side of a tree when 
eating. (2) Wapiti 





ous? 
Ans. No. 
Ques. What are 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


venison is consid- 
ered by many as the 
most nutritious 





the birds whose 
young are hatched 
it a condition im 
which they can al- 
most take care of 
themselves? Also, 
what is the name 
given to young 
birds of this kind? 

Ans. Usually 
most terrestrial,div- 
ing and swimming 
birds have what are 
known as precocial 
young, while arbo- 
real birds and birds 
that search for food 
on the wing have al- 
trical young. Preco- 
cial birds resemble 
young chickens in 
that they are wide 
awake when hatch- 
ed, are covered with 
down and are able 
very soon after dry- 
ing off to follow 
their parents in 
search of food. 
Among the latter 
are loons, grebes, 
ducks, geese, swan, 
shorebirds and sim- 
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meat, but, quoting 
from The Antelope 
and Deer of Amer- 
ica by John D. 
Caton (1881), 
“They (the Indi- 
ans) believed, for 
instance, that they 
could travel three 
times as far, after a 
meal of moose meat, 
as after eating any 
other sort of food.” 
(3) In Europe 
where the elk is the 
animal we call 
“moose”, it would 
appear that during 
past centuries that 
animal has been a 
walking drug store. 
The antlers and 
hoofs were said to 








FROM Superior, Wisconsin, comes an Associated Press dispatch 
which relates a remarkable experience enjoyed by Knute Larson of 
Trade Lake, Wisconsin. Larson shot a bluebill duck which fell to the 
surface of the lake. The moment it struck, it was seen to move along 
the top of the water. Larson began to row in order to catch up with it. 
He discovered that a small great northern pike was trying to swallow 
one of the duck’s feet. Larson retrieved both duck and fish. This shows 
how you can go both hunting and fishing at the same time. 


cure’ epilepsy; 
headache and ver- 
tigo were alleviated 
by wearing rings 
made from elk ant- 
lers ; green portions 
of the antler, taken 
while they were in 
velvet and steeped 
in various sub- 








ilar fowl. 

Ques. What is the weight and the 
length of a possum when it is born? 

Ans. A new-born possum will weigh 
about four grains, and is rarely over half 
an inch in length. 

Ques. What bird in this country builds 
no nest for its eggs nor incubates them? 

Ans. The cowbird, which lays its eggs 
in the nests of other birds. 

Ques. Which is considered the most 
nutritious of all venison? 

Ans. It has been claimed that the ven- 
ison of the wapiti (known as the elk) is 
most nutritious. The quality of the meat 
as compared to that of other deer was 
alluded to favorably by members of the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition many years 


» ago. 


Ques. How much food should a young 
crow be allowed per day? 
Ans. Experiments indicate that they re- 


without being held down in any manner? 


Ans. This is an old tale and gained so 
much credence in the past that some early 
books have illustrated the beaver sucking 
air from the branches. However, there is 
no truth in it. Neither does the beaver per- 
form any miracles. The wood which these 
animals store is generally of such type as 
green birch, poplar, etc., which are of 
almost the same specific gravity as water. 
It soon becomes waterlogged and can be 
taken to the bottom. Such wood as birch 
(or spool wood as it is known) is diffi- 
cult for lumbermen to drive for this rea- 
son, 


Ques. (1) What would be the wing 
spread of the bald eagle and the golden 
eagle? (2) Do bald eagles mate for life? 
(3) What eagles are the “Birds of Wash- 
ington”? 

Ans. (1) Bald eagle: from 6% to 74% 
feet ; golden eagle: from 7 to 7% feet. (2) 


stances, was a 
snakebite remedy; 
the so-called bone of the elk’s heart was 
used for heart trouble; the nerves (dried) 
were wrapped around cramp-stricken 
muscles. Other healing qualities are at- 
tributed to various parts of the animal. 


Ques. Is there an animal in the north 
known as the “black lynx’? 

Ans. There is no such animal and the 
fur known by that name is probably that 
of the Canada lynx, dyed black. 


Ques. What is the proper name of the 
tree known as the “moosewood” ? 


Ans. The striped maple. 


Ques. Some years ago I came across 
the expression “mackerel sky.” What type 
of sky is meant? 

Ans. A mackerel sky is one that is 
flecked with small white clouds. The old 
rhyme says: “Mackerel sky and mare’s 
tails make tall ships carry low sails.” 











































Nine fish pictures in full colors 
and a year’s subscription, only $3. 
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BROOK TROUT (above): BROWN TROUT: RAINBOW TROUT: SMALL MOUTH BASS: LARGE 
MOUTH BASS: WALL-EYED PIKE: NORTHERN PIKE PICKEREL: EASTERN PICKEREL: 
MUSKALLONGE—ALL IN NATURAL COLORS 

HESE nine pictures constitute the finest set of this page is conditional upon the receipt of 500 orders. 
pictures of game fishes that we have ever seen. If we get that number we will order the sets, knowing 
that we will be able to dispose of the entire quantity 
within a reasonable time. After ordering the sets there 
will be only a short delay until they are ready to be 
sent to you. If you want a set of these superlatively 


They are reproductions in full colors of paintings that 
are simply superlatively fine. They will make beauti- 
ful decorations for the walls of any library, study, den 
or dining room in private home or club. 
Each picture is printed on heavy white picture paper fine pictures— 
in the size of 12” x 1414", the picture itself being Sign and mail this coupon now. 
9} g” x 9} 6". Beneath each picture is an accurate de- (If you don’t think the pictures are all we claim them to 
scription of the fish, its habitat, habits, etc. be, return them promptly and we'll refund your money.) 
If we order a very large number of these sets we can 
get them at a price that will enable us to give them 
with a year’s subscription for $3., or only 50c more 


Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I promise to pay you $3.00, for a year’s subscription and a set 
of the nine game fish pictures, upon receipt of your bill, when 
pictures are ready for delivery. If you do not receive sufficient 
orders to justify you in purchasing these pictures I shall not be 


than regular subscription price. A wonderful bargain. 
obligated to pay you anything. 


The number of sets we would have to order is large, 





involving a large sum of money. Consequently we Ea eae rela A : 
won't order them unless we know that enough of our Address ; 3) ee as 


readers want them. Therefore the offer contained in Pee ae + a 
F&S 1-32 
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Model 31 


Pump Action © 

Repeating — 
Shotgun 
12 GAUGE 


$48 95 


Here is the finest pump gun ever 

produced. It embodies improvements 

that lift it into a class by itself. There is 

no gun that compares with it in beauty of 

line and in the astonishing new features of 
design and construction. 


Shorter stroke, easier action, simpler take-down, 

more convenient action release; and in no matter what 
position the gun is held with the action open, a loaded 
shell cannot fall out if the fore-end is advanced slightly 
—these are only a few of many points of superiority in 
the new Model 31. Your dealer has the Model 31, or can get 
it quickly. Write for descriptive circular. Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 28 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 


Remington Arms Company Inc. 
Originators of KLEANBORE Ammunition 
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